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Mellin s food 





Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send, 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 
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Copyright 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 








Those who think that imported soaps must 
be the best, do not know that the materials 
for Ivory Soap are the finest to be found any- 
The vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap 
is made is imported, almost in ship loads, from 
the other side of the world. 























EPDYURING the best bicycle month 

of the year, ride the finest, 
most popular Bicycle for ’97, the 
Crescent, There is unexpected 
pleasure this year in store for 
those who ride 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


Made with a finish and degree 
of perfection that makes. wheeling 
truly a May pleasure. 

Crescent ’97 Models now on 
exhibition at Crescent Agencies 
everywhere. 


'Q7 CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
Western Wheel Works 


FACTORY: CHICAGO 


EASTERN BRANCH: 36 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK 














Every Month = 
~a CRESCENT Month 
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> By Elizabeth Robinson Drawing by Maude A. Cowles =a 


HE front door of my grandmother’s There were only a few fruit trees. I remember especially watched these birds build their nests and carry food to 
house opened into a long, wide and the dwarf Peach trees, on which grew the largest and their young with great interest. I wonder why martins 
high hall. Atthe further end of this most luscious of Peaches. are never seen nowadays. 
hall, and directly under the handsome Grandmother ‘‘set great store’’ by her bed of useful We found almost all our playthings in the garden ; its 
carved staircase, was the door that herbs. Often we helped her to gather and tie them in resources seemed inexhaustible. The leaves of the varie- 
was always called the ‘‘ gardendoor.’’ neat bunches, which were hung to dry in the great, sunny gated, ornamental Sedum made as good bags and purses 
In summer it stood open all day long. attic. The Sage, Sweet Marjoram, Summer Savory, as those of its wild relative. We squeaked on striped 

From it one stepped out upon a doorstep Thyme, etc., for seasoning the dressing of the Thanks- grass, and blew many a blast on a Squash Vine trumpet, 

rudely shaped from one enormous flat stone giving turkey, came from this bed. Dill, Coriander and or ‘‘ Trombone,’’ as Whittier calls it. We plucked the 

which was found in the vicinity. Atthe sides Carroway (Meeting Seed) were alsothere. Thoroughwort petals of Roses and Peonies, and gathered them up into 
and over the door was lattice work, on which and Motherwort too, ‘‘ for sickness,’’ which dear grand- bags and burst them on the backs of our own or each 
an old-fashioned vine with dull, pink, star- mother was always preparing for ; Lavender, to perfume  other’s hands; from the Roses my grandmother called 
shaped flowers and a purple Noisette Rose closets and bureau drawers; Spearmint and Peppermint, ‘‘ Grandmother Roses ’’ came the best petals, as they were 
were trained. Grandmother called the vine also, had their place. A great plarit of Sweet Lovage had_ very large. The Ladies’ Eardrops, or Dicentra, afforded 
Jessamine, or Matrimony Vine; it is rarely seen in gardens a post of honor all to itself. We were permitted to eat us much pleasure and also pain, for we fastened the 





at the present time. often of its leaves, and now and then, as a great treat, to ages pink flowers to our ears with bent pins that had to 

On the bank, at either side of the door, were shrubs. dig up a bit of the highly-flavored root. ye squeezed very tightly in order to be kept upon our 
= Mock-orange (Syringa) with its pure white flowers, + — —. —P ge ha ~ of these gay peorenas 
and another Syringa with smaller cream-colored blossoms, that they disputed the place with peanuts, which woulc 
were swannedteinn in their sweetness when in full bloom. BESIDE THE BOX-BORDERED, GRAVELED PATH fasten very closely to the ears by opening slightly one end 
The Calycanthus, with its chocolate-colored flowers smell- EARLY half the garden was given up to flowers. A ofthe shell. We made sets of tiny dishes from the green 
ing so strongly of Pineapple, we greatly prized. There wide, box-bordered, graveled path made the dividing Grapes, and fine baskets from their folded leaves, and 


were Cinnamon Rose bushes, with their pinched-looking line. This path was a curiosity in itself, as many of the nibbled the acid tendrils, but it would take too much 
little pink Roses, and a bush of large, creamy-white Roses; pebbles were very beautiful and had been collected by space to tell of all the games we played in this dear 
a tall Spirzea, a Snowberry bush, a Japan Rose, with its my grandmother in a great many places. We were arbor of ours. 


odd, double, orange-yellow flowers, and several others. allowed to play with these pebbles all we wished, but + 

One whose name I cannot now recall we valued for its none were to be carried away. I remember that there 

white pith, which could be easily pushed out from tHe cut | were many small, smooth, white ones that came from Little Wren — meets ped nape COBRARSS 

stems and with the aid of some small pins fashioned into Compton, that we called sugar plums, and our little UMMING-BIRDS were daily visitors to the old garden 
dainty little tables and chairs. visitors were often sadly deceived by them. Midway so full of sweet flowers; crowds of bumble-bees 


A brick walk laid in herring-bone pattern and edged _ this walk was a large arbor thickly covered with a Grape- were on the tallest and gayest Hollyhocks that I have ever 
with box led to the garden. Near its entrance stood the vine, which bore bunches of small dark grapes, Clintons seen; there were honey-bees galore ; but it was a red- 
well-house, through whose open sides we often leaned to perhaps, but we only knew them as Frost Grapes. This letter day for us when the pretty sesia (humming-bird 
see our faces reflected in the clear water so far below. arbor was our chosen resort, and many were the happy moth) came. We _ watched its every movement. with 
The sides of the well were green and mossy, and many hours we spent playing in it, but it was the home of breathless awe, and followed it stealthily as it darted from 
tiny, fragile ferns sprang from between the stones. With numerous creeping, crawling things. We were rather flower to flower. How mysterious the rolling and unroll- 
much tugging and straining we would pull up the dripping afraid and stopped our ears whenever we saw one of the ‘ing of the long, honey-secking tongue seemed to our 
bucket and rest it upon its shelf in the well-house, and innocent, many-legged little crustaceans known as ear- childish eyes. We always called this pretty creature 
from the long-handled cocoanut dipper, always hanging wigs. We were not really afraid, but did not like most of ‘‘ladybird,”” and looked eagerly for its visits, which 
there, drink copious draughts of the pure, icy-cold water the spiders seen, and, like children in general, had no were, we thought, much too infrequent. 


—the best water in the world we thought it, and so, fear whatever of the one known as ‘‘ Grandfather Long- Occasionally we made little pens or yards for the big 
perhaps, it was. legs,”’ to whom we addressed a rhyme adapted or adopted common toads, but never found them very interesting 
> from ‘‘ Mother Goose,’’ which ran thus : playfellows. Now woo a! were seuaten —- to 

“ : 2 Paes discover a tree toad. remember one that we had great 

WHERE GREW THE FRUITS AND PUNGENT HERBS a ee ae rayers, fun feeding ; he would eagerly seize, with a lightning-like 

ON THE roof of the well-house grew a large Houseleek I’ll take you by the hind-leg movement of his queer tongue, the ants and flies carefully 
(Sempervivum), Hen and Chickens some people And throw you down stairs.” impaled on pins, with which we plied him ; but when it 
called it. There were several ‘‘Hens’’ and numerous How he said his prayers, or if he ever said them at all, came to having bits of meat and bread pressed upon him 
“‘Chickens’’ in our brood. Not far away was a tall, half- I cannot now tell, but I am sure we never threw him he would jerk his head to one side, and with his little 
dead tree, upon whose trunk a lovely Baltimore Belle ‘‘ down stairs.’’ paw, like a pettish child, strike at and brush from his 
Rose had been trained. Pushing aside a little wicket . mouth the offending morsels. Birds loved my grand- 


gate we entered the garden proper, and what a dream of ‘mother’s garden, and their bright and livening presence 
delight that garden oy - F envey almost everything PLAYTHINGS PLUCKED FROM BUSH AND VINE was always encouraged. 

then cultivated in the way of vegetables. There were E MADE friends with the little chipping sparrows, or Early in the spring we begged lozenge boxes of the 
small fruits also. Currant worms were unknown in those ** chipnies,’’ as we called them, which built their grocer, and from them made houses for the bluebirds, 
i days, so there was no poisoning going on, and we nests in the arbor,-and would come close to our feet to eat simply by securely fastening the sliding cover, and cut- 
cou d safely eat the delicious red and white Currants ; but crumbs scattered for them. Near the arbor was a tall ting a door in one side. Each box was mounted on a 
we felt sure no one could really like the black ones. pole, on which was a many-storied martin house; we slender pole that a cat could not easily climb, usually a 
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bean pole, set firmly in the ground, and it seldom failed of 
occupants. With the aid of a chair we were able to keep 
an eye on the subsequent housekeeping proceedings. 
Only one visit a day was made to these nests for fear of 
driving away the birds, which, however, by gentle treat- 
ment, soon grew very tame, and seemed to lose all fear of 
their young visitors. No rough games were allowed in this 
cherished garden ; we were to go elsewhere if we wished 
to ‘trace and tear.’”’ What was grandmother's horror 
when she found us one day making sad havoc in the 
Asparagus bed. The big bed was one forest of feathery 
Asparagus bushes going to seed; it was inclosed by a 
fence, which we had mounted and were reciting this 
verse : 
** One to make ready, 
Two to repair (prepare), 
Three to go slam bang 
Right down there.” 


At the last line all leaped into the Asparagus. This 
game was brought to an untimely end by grandmother 
appearing on the scene. We were doing no real harm, | 
fancy, to the Asparagus, but we certainly destroyed the 
trim appearance of the bed, and grandmother took great 

ride in her garden and wished everything kept in the 

t of order. If I should tell you all the plants in this 
wonderful and delightful old garden you might be 
reminded of Homer’s catalogue of the ships, and find my 
list as tiresome, so | will try to refrain from mentioning 
any but those of special and pleasing interest, though to 
me all liave most tender associations and memories. 


>. 
GAY BLOOMERS OF SWEET FRAGRANCE 


BESIDE the Grape arbor, and showing well against its 

reen walls, were rows of pink and white Foxgloves 
that the Irish call ‘‘ Fairy Thimbles’’—such handsome, 
stately plants. Another tall plant was the Valerian, or 
Garden Heliotrope. This plant was beloved by cats ; they 
came from far and near to roll upon it as soon as the 
frost was out of the ground, and ate the tender young 
shoots and roots. It was only because there was so muc 
of it that any came to maturity. Then there were great 
perennial Larkspurs in various shades of blue, besides 
quantities of the annual in pink and blue. 

We children were fond of Goose Tongue, or Sweet 
Mary ; its pungent odor, and that of Bergamot and Balm 
greatly pleased us. Southernwood we called Boy’s Love. 
This, with Runaway Robin, Gill Go-Over-the-Ground, 
and other inconspicuous plants, grew in out-of-the-way 
corners. The blue and white Canterbury Bells, scarlet 
London Pride, Tiger Lilies, Ragged Sailor and Prince’s 
Feather made the garden gay indeed. Besides the yellow 
and white Day Lilies were the rarer blue or lavender ones, 
and hosts of bright and pretty plants that are seen in 
gardens to-day. One rare plant in grandmother’s garden 
was the pink, trailing Daphne ; there was a bed a yard 
square of this pretty, sweet-scented flower. The Ice 
Plants and Sensitive Plants interested us. There was one 
very old shrub in the garden, an Althza, which we were 
forbidden to even touch! It had been set out by m 

randmother’s father, and was over seventy years old. 
Though gnarled and weather-beaten it bloomed well year 
after year. We thought the large clump of Striped Grass 
looked tropical when in full bloom. A Prickly-Pear 
Cactus grew well in a dry, sunny corner of this old New 
England garden fomeenety it came, a single leaf, from 
New Jersey); it bloomed profusely each year, and in- 
creased rapidly in size until, as I remember it, it was over 
a yg square. We children admired the large, pale 
yellow flowers, and often nibbled, cautiously, the insipid, 
reddish-green ‘‘ Pears’’ that formed on it. The neighbors 
considered this plant a great curiosity. On the wall at 
one side of the garden grew much of the golden-flowered 
moss, known by the romantic name of ‘‘ Love-in-Tangle.”’ 
‘** Love-in-a-Mist’’ also found place to thrive in this old 
garden. We often lingered by the garden wall to watch 
the birds drink and bathe in a hollow in one of the large 
stones which we took special care to always keep filled 
with water. 


- 
FILLED WITH SWEET, SAD MEMORIES OF LONG AGO 


nee hours passed swiftly in the old garden ; like the birds 

and bees we flitted from flower to flower, now eating 
a bit of this, sipping a drop of dew from that, and playing 
With other flowers. One great amusement was pinching 
the Snapdragon heads so their mouths would open, and 
feeding them bits of grass. We had sham fights with 
fingers covered with the orange-red flowers of the 
Trumpet Vine, kept time by the Four-o’Clocks, and had 
many well-known incantations which we addressed to 
various flowers. When cloyed with much tasting of 
sweets we nibbled rather gingerly a Grapevine tendril, 
and the hardiest of us essayed a small stalk of Pie Plant 
(Rhubarb), but that was really too sour, and consequently 
it met with but little favor. 

The garden ended at a high board fence ; beyond that 
was a few feet of shore where the waters of the bay 
gently lapped. Mounted on chairs or boxes we would 
lean on the fence and with most keen enjoyment watch 
the glorious sunsets. Nowhere in the world, we thought 
then, and do now, could there be finer sunsets ; the sky 
and calm*‘waters of the bay were one great blaze of 
glorious color. 

Often grandmother would be with us, and the lovely 
scene would bring back days past and gone. Once, I 
remember, she told us that when she was a young girl 
grandfather and other young men used to row across the 
bay directly to the garden fence, and, leaping over it, 
make a ‘‘short cut” to the house. We were eager to 
hear more of those days, and of the young grandfather 
before he was our grandfather, whom we only khew by 
his pictures, but it made grandmother sad to talk much 
about him and the happy days so long ago. She said he 
loved the old garden as well as she did, and was inter- 
ested in having it kept up as it had been for many years 
before their time ; he had repaired the martin house, and 
adjusted anew the sun-dial with his own hands. Some- 
times we would linger in the garden until all the bright 
color had faded, and bats and chimney-swallows began 
to fly about. 

How many strange, sweet, damp odors came from the 
shadowy garden. Some of the flowers were drooping, 
evidently gone to sleep; others, like the large Evening 
Primrose, were just unfolding ; some we fancied smelled 
much sweeter than in the daylight; but it was rather 
strange and eerie in the garden at nightfall, and we were 
owe to cling closely to grandmother as we went slowly 

ack to the house. 
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By Flavel Scott Mines 


T= pink Apple blossom is just out of reach, 
Though you stand on the tips of your toes— 
A lesson has Nature she wishes to teach, 
You will learn it before Autumn goes. 


Strive not for the blossom, nor weep at defeat, 
But patiently wait for a while— 

All things come in time—and the moments are fleet, 
Soon your frown will give place to a smile. 


The blossoms will die, but the good fruit will grow, 
it will ripen in sun and in rain, 

The weight of the Apple will bend the bough low— 
And the waiting will be to your gain. 


Seek not the bright buds that will fade in a day, 
But await the sweet fruit God will send— 

The buds may be high and be out of your way, 
While the.boughs at the harvest will bend. 
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“=>. 2° AND THE BIRDS 


By Edith M. Thomas 


DAY BY DAY 


Day by day the year unfolds 

All its treasure-chamber holds ; 
Day by day the leaves expand 

Till the green wood tents the land ; 
Then we ask some smiling morn, 
‘*When was Summer born?”’ 

Day by day some beauty wanes 
From the forest, from the plains ; 
Now the swath—and now the sheaf— 
Day by day the falling leaf; 

Then, some lonely eve, we sigh, 
**When did Summer die ?”’ 





SIDE from the satisfaction which in themselves the 
flowers afford us, | have always had great pleasure 
in the resemblances they suggest—resemblances to other 
beautiful things in Nature. The Cinnamon Fern, which I 
found to-day with its fleecy fronds not yet unrolled, 
reminded me of a snail shell, and again of a moth’s 
cocoon. A tuft of Liverwort blossoms, with their varying 
tints, pink, blue, lavender, paling to white, with the pale 
green of the leaves and sdhenrich green of the stamens, 
suggested the colors of the pearl. Mother-of-pearl 
flowers I would call these delicate blossoms; and, half 
closing my eyes, the whole mass of color mingles and 
shimmers with a true pearly iridescence, in which the 
form of the flower is lost. 


+ 


Happening to look into the deep slender tube of the 
blue wild Phlox in which the anthers are yellow and 
placed far down the tube, I saw some tiny beetle there 
within. What a little vista of marvel and beauty for that 
infinitesimal spectator! Like ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ I 
was privileged to make myself small, when I beheld a 
long, shady corridor opening before me, with an uncertain 
gorgeous pageant at the extreme end—or else what I saw 
might have been a long, covered bridge, with the flame 
of sunset at the oval opening thereof. 


* 


In a Sumach glen I once found a bird’s nest placed in a 
little dimple of the ground, verily as though Earth had 
put it in her pocket for safe keeping. The nest was made 
of grasses and stems, and when | found it four cream- 
colored, brown-flecked eggs comprised its contents. The 
earthy pocket was full of young birds—song-sparrows, I 
think. Coming near at dusk I frightened the old bird 
away. I could hear (without seeing her) a sharp, small, 
querulous note of protest on her part. This pocketful of 
birds, their heads just level with the surface of the ground, 
made a curious impression, for they looked like one live, 
palpitating mass, covered with feathers—having one body 
and several heads. 


+ 


I have just heard that a robin’s nestling has been found 
in the abode of a summer yellowbird, and that the latter 
is bringing up the clumsy foundling with its own brood. 
Very creditable to the benevolent yellowbird, but the 
cuckoo-like trait which the vagrant robin illustrated is 
sad to think of in a member of the reputable thrush 
family. . . . I found a second nest placed close 
beside, literally joining, the robin’s nest in the old Grape- 
vine, which I watched last year with so much interest. The 
two nests looked as much one as do the two valves of an 
open clam shell. The new nest was the cradle in which 
this year’s birds were rocked, but the old one gave more 
house room, when the young folks were growing in size 
and activity. Occasionally one hopped into the old nest, 
and doubtless the builders knew what they were about 
when they added an ‘‘L”’ to the old “upright”’ instead 
of placing another story upon the original foundation (a 
contrivance to which the robin very often resorts). I 
shall look to see if next year these birds, or their progeny 
perhaps, add a third nest to those now standing. 


. 


An odd belief as to bird-mother methods has just come 
to my ear. A neighbor tells me, ‘‘as ’twas told ’’ her in 
childhood, that it was supposed the old robin in the early 
infancy of her brood tied them together by a long horse- 
hair, fastened to the foot, thus securing any unwary chick 
from falling out of the nest. Now, it is not difficult to 
find an explanation for this singular notion. Doubtless a 
nest had been found, in which the young birds were 
apparently thus bound together. But as every robin’s 
nest is pretty sure to contain not one but many horse- 
hairs, that a straggling hair should have become by acci- 
dent entangled with the occupants of the nest is highly 
probable. I have found two new names for our 
old friend, robin redbreast, viz., the ridgepole bird and 
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the vesper thrush ; the former from a favorite habit with 
him, of perching on the roof as if for purposes of a wider 
survey ; the latter from his continued vocal performance 
in the evening twilight. 
+ 
MAN AND BIRD 
‘Robin redbreast calling cheerily 
From the blossoming Apple tree, 
Robin, robin redbreast, clear] 
Thou art glad, and glad with me. 
Thou art singing love’s dear praises 
With joy that is divine ; 
Thou art singing thy love’s praises, 
As I am singing mine.’’ 


So I said in joy’s elation, 
With the error of our race, 
That the rest of God’s creation 
With the moods of man keep pace— 
For the bird a dirge was trying, 
On the grass his mate was lying, 
Mute to the voice above. 
’Twas a dirge the bird was trying, 
While I sang life and love! 


+ 


One of our shade trees was trimmed early in the spring. 
Off dropped the lower flounces of its green robe, as the 
saw cut its way through branch and limb. I thought | 
heard the fluttering protest of the little attendant wood- 
spirits ; aye, the grieving of the dryad herself in the snap- 
ping of woody fibres and the swish of the falling branches ! 
What a work of destruction is the felling of a tree. It is 
the pulling down of a live edifice which has been three- 
score and ten years in building, or even longer. In how 
short a time from the first taste of hostile steel is this 
stout architect of its own fortunes laid low. The blind, 
good faith of a tree that God loves it, even when man 
has slain it, has always been most wonderful tome. The 
stump of the Sycamore cut down last year has put out a 
bushy head of foliage. An immense bouquet of ornate 
leaves, it reaches eight feet from the ground. Like great, 
idle green hands are the leaves themselves, by measure- 
ment proving to be eleven by sixteen inches. 


- 


What uncounted numbers of creatures steal into life, 
unobserved, through the portal of the chrysalis! This 
I thought, observing the frequency of ‘little brown jugs”’ 
in the garden—the pupa cases of the Tomato worm. 

Three ants drag off the carcass of a worm an inch in 
length. Such is the grip of what answers for teeth in 
these little insects that the skin of the worm is drawn 
up in a wrinkle where they seize it, just as the hide of 
some animal taken between the teeth of a dog. Despite 
the general repute for cleverness enjoyed by the ant 
family these individuals did not give proof positive of 
acute intelligence. They were not good engineers, did 
not seem to choose their route, made no detours for 
obstacles, but pushed or pulled on through rough and 
smooth, quite as it happened. Generally two pulled, 
while the third pushed, sometimes dragging the worm 
over a stout grass bladé instead of going under or around 
it. They were occasionally met by other ants, but 
whether from pride or a mere lack of genius for codpera- 
tion, the company of transporters did not increase. 


* 


So to save these little workers the long transcontinental 
journey I picked up the valian: three with their prize and 
carried them to their supposed destination. Instantly, 
what ‘‘commotion in camp’’! My travelers were so soon 
surrounded, that, being without insignia of any sort, they 
were at once lost in the crowd, and | was left without any 
clew as to whether they were welcome returning citizens, 
or aliens whom I had introduced and betrayed to a 
mercenary mob. I removed the worm some distance 
(say a league in Lilliputian measurements) outside the 
city walls. But the donne bouche was soon retaken and 
dragged in. This was, of course, intended to go into the 
underground department of supplies, whither, in fact, I 
saw it vanish—after some debate and evident disagree- 
ment among the commissarial authorities. 


+. 


However that may be, I could but notice how likea 
vast political and social centre was this great ant-hill, 
some three feet in circumference, while each way from it 
were smaller communities, lesser /umuli. It was as 
though in the insect world, as in the world of men, the 
distinctions of rus and urbs were inevitable and necessary. 
Perhaps the metropolitans, in this lowly microcosm were 
indeed slightly different in race from the rustics. How 
should I know? Wonderful silent enterprise of these 
black minims! If they go to war—as more patient 
observers than I affirm they do—they have no martial 
music to encourage the van, no leader’s voice to rally 
the broken ranks! Bees and flies, and doubtless gnats 
even, communicate articulately among themselves, in a 
language of humming or of rasping wings. Not so with 
the ants, those extraordinary mutes. And yet, how well 
they understand each other! No town crier, and yet the 
news speeds. Thus Rumor, or Fame, must be well 
painted, since she has not even one tongue. Is their 
language, perhaps, pantomimic ? 
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CHARITY IN JUDGING CHARACTER 


HASTY judgment of the actions of others is dangerous 
and often unjust. We measure too much by some 
superficial appearance, and condemn hastily, when, if we 
knew all and understood the motives aa reasons, we 
would warmly approve. We sometimes say of some one, 
‘*This pain, sorrow or loss has not deeply affected him.’’ 
But we do not know. It is like the death of a few of the 
soldiers in front of a regiment. The broken ranks close 
up again into the solid phalanx and the loss is not appar- 
ent. There may be no disorganization, no surrender, no 
craving for pity, no display of despair. It is like the 
calm, dazzling play of the waves warmed by the morn- 
ing’s sun after a night of storm and disaster. There is 
no sign of the wreck; the tide has carried the débris 
away far out on the ocean; the treacherous water has 
swallowed all signs and tokens of the night’s awful work. 
We see only the fairness of the morning, not the sufferin 
of the night. Let us be charitable in our judgment an 
condemn not when we do not know. 
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] ENERAL GRANT’S tour round the world, 
of which so much has been written, 
was rather a series of trips, each taken 
for an independent purpose, than a con- 
tinuous, consecutive journey. It was 
neither prearranged nor anticipated. 
General Grant left Philadelphia May 
17, to arrive in Liverpool May 28, 
1877. He spent the summer and 
autumn of the year in Great Britain, France, the Rhine 
countries, and the Alps. In December, 1877, he em- 
barked at Villefranche for Egypt, the Holy Land and 
Asia Minor, and returned to Paris in May of the suc- 
ceeding year. General Grant made, in 1878, special 
journeys to Germany, Russia and other Northern coun- 
tries, as well as to Portugal and Spain, with runs into 
Holland and Ireland. He returned from Spain in 
November, 1878, believing his journeyings over and done, 
intending to spend the winter in England with his 
daughter, Mrs. Sartoris. A letter from General Sherman, 
however, which was construed as an expression of the 
wish of President Hayes, that he would extend his travels 
into the East, determined what was to be the ultimate 
stage of General Grant’s journey round the world. 
Accordingly on January 24, 1879, accompanied by his wife, 
and his eldest son, Colonel F. D. Grant; A. E. Borie, 
Grant’s Secretary of the Navy; Dr. ). M. Keating, of 
Philadelphia, and the writer, he embarked at Marseiiles. 
After journeying through Hindustan, Siam, China and 
Japan, General Grant reached our Pacific coast, and thence 
returned to Philadelphia on December 16, 1879. The tour 
round the world occupied two years and seven months. 


7 
ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME TO ‘‘ THF HERO OF FREEDOM” 


HE early days of the General’s tour were spent in 
England. There were banquets, parades, and, as a 
rule, the ‘‘freedom” of towns and cities was presented. 
From the Queen to the Newcastle laborer every one 
strove to welcome and honor him. Volumes would be 
required to recite these courtesies: At the Oaks, where 
he first met the Prince of Wales ; dinner with the Queen, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Marquis of Salisbury, and other 
renowned noblemen ; the freedom of the city of London 
at Guild Hall; a visit to Crystal Palace with Tom Hughes ; 
some hours with the famous Lord Russell, then in retire- 
ment, who talked to Grant of his interviews with 
Napoleon at Elba; his meetings through Mr. Smalley 
with Huxley, Kinglake, Matthew Arnold and others of 
world-wide fame; his reception at the United Service 
Club by the Duke of Cambridge, and Sir George 
Sartorious, who had fought with Nelson at Trafalgar. 
On June 26 the General and wife visited the Queen at 


* The seventh of a series of articles on ‘‘ Great Personal Events ’’— 
retold by eyewitnesses—which will appear in successive issues of the 
JOURNAL. These articles will portray a succession of the most con- 
Spicuous popular enthusiasms which America has witnessed during the 
past fifty years. The greatest potentates, statesmen, orators, preachers 
and songstresses will be the central figures of this notable series, which 
began in the JouRNAL of November, 1896. 
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Windsor Castle as Her Majesty’s guests. There were 
rambles into Scotland; special honors from Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and other municipalities ; days at Dunrobin with 
the late Duke of Sutherland, and at Inverary with the 
present Duke of Argyle. There was a tour of the English 
manufacturing districts—Newcastle, Sunderland, Sheftield 
and so on. The visit to Newcastle may be given as 
typical of the welcome given to General Grant throughout 
what may be called the working districts of England. 
The day with the Tyneside colliers will ever be memorable 
for the volume and sin- 
cerity of the popular 
enthusiasm. Thedemoc- 
racy of Britain seemed to 
join hands with the de- 
mocracy of America. 
When General Grant ad- 
vanced to the platform 
to receive the working- 
men’s address he saw 
before him a multitude of 
one hundred thousand— 
men, women and children. 
Newcastle had a holiday ! 
Thousands of pitmen 
were in parade, and with 
them were dockmen, Odd 
Fellows, plumbers, brass- 
moulders and Sons of 
Temperance. Banners of 
welcome to “The Hero 
of Freedom”’ were every- 
where. The General was 
deeply moved by the 
demonstration, and in a 
reply to the address, audi- 
ble, because of the noise 
and the shouting, to the 
newspaper reporters 
alone, said that although 
he had gone into war he 
never of his own accord 
had advocated war. 

In October, when 
General Grant visited 
Paris, Marshal MacMahon, 
President of the French 
Republic, met him with a 
soldier’s welcome, and in 
a few days the General 
found himself at home 
and spending idle days 
wandering about the beautiful suburbs and sight-seeing 
on the boulevards of the magnificent capital of France. 

In December General Grant sailed from Villefranche 
on board the war vessel, ‘‘ Vandalia,’’ under command 
of Captain Robeson, to journey in the lands of mythology 
and revelation. Naples was our first station, and there 
were memorable days at Vesuvius and Pompeii. After 
Pompeii our way was toward Egypt, the Holy Land and 
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Asia Minor. Ismail was Khedive, and much was seen 
in Cairo and on the Nile. We had a palace for our sojourn 
in Cairo, and a special steam yacht for our seventeen 
days’ journey to Karnak and the cataracts of the Nile. 
Passing through the Suez Canal we traversed the Holy 
Land from Joppa to Jerusalem; studied the plains of 
Sharon; crossed the brook Kedron, worshiped at 
Gethsemane, and made Mount Zion an abiding place. 
The storms of winter lingering into February limited our 
tour in the Holy Land to Bethany and Bethlehem. Passing 
Beyrout we came to Smyrna, and after studying the ruins of 
Ephesus crossed over to Constantinople. The Russian 
armies still held Saint Stefano, and the City of the Caliphs 
was in gloom. Santa Sophia had been desecrated; the 
merchants brooded over their bazars in sorrow ; trailing 
stragglers from the Turkish armies crowded the streets in 
sullen mood, and it was a comfort to pass on to Athens and 
spend some days with the ever-courteous, gifted young 
monarch who still sits on the Grecian throne. From 
Athens we journeyed without pause to Rome, and saw 
the treasures and ruins of the Eternal City. 

Pope Leo, who had 
just been chosen to the 
Papacy, gave personal 
audience to the General 
and his family at the 
Vatican. The Pope 
thanked the American 
people, through one who 
had ruled them, for the 
toleration and protection 
vouchsafed to his church. 
The scene was quite do- 
mestic in its way, and the 
pale Pontiff, with his robes 
of white, and the lustrous, 
carbuncle eyes—a_ nota- 
ble, gracious personality 
—closed it with words of 
affectionate leave-taking 
and the Apostolic bene- 
diction. 

+ 

GENERAL GRANT AT BERLIN 
S THE summer ad- 
vanced the General’s 
stay in Paris was varied 
by the episodes of the 
Northern journeys, nota- 
bly to Berlin, where the 
Berlin Conference was in 
session, striving to adjust 
matters between Russia 
and the other European 
powers. The writer pre- 
ceded General Grant to 
Germany, meeting him in 
Berlin during the late days 

of June. 

Bayard Taylor was 
Minister, and there were 
famous days in Berlin, 
especially with those high ambassadors. The morning 
after our arrival found the General’s table strewn with 
cards and invitations from notables of the German capital. 

The Emperor met General Grant and talked military 
matters; Bismarck, serving as interpreter, ‘‘would not 
talk anything else.’’ A dinner at Potsdam with Prince 
Frederick, dinners with Bismarck, Minister Taylor and 
others, interspersed with a review at Tempelhof, were 
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part of the festivities. Prince Gortchakoff, with gray, 
massive head that might have been carved by- Phidias as 
a type of some wise, old, ruthless, imperative god, in the 
name of the Czar asked the General to visit Russia. 
There was Salisbury, reminding you of one of Nelson's 
three-deckers, the embodiment of reserved force—a 
overning will with dormant fire. There were, also, 

addington, of France, his Oxford training shown in his 
English appearance, a cross between a banker and an 
archbishop ; Count Corti, the Italian, an old Washington 
friend ; Mahomet Ali, whom Grant had known in Turkey, 
and also Lord Beaconsfield. These were among our 
friends. General Grant had seen much of Lord 
Beaconsfield in London, and was to see more of him in 
Berlin. They became very friendly. General Grant 
came to live in a kind of comradeship with Prince 
Bismarck, which formed in Berlin and developed later at 
the German springs, and there were dinners, suppers, 
garden walks and conversations. 


- 
AS THE GUEST OF KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN ‘ 


ROM Berlin the General returned to Paris, and, the 
spirit of adventure coming upon him, as it had upon 
another Ulysses, he journeyed toward Spain and the 
Peninsula. There was a fine day at Biarritz, once the seat 
of an ephemeral kind of Napoleonic grandeur, the scene of 
Bismarck’s bewitchment of the third Emperor. There we 
found greetings from the young Spanish King, a General 
awaiting us at the frontier. General Grant first met the 
illustrious Castelar at the frontier station, a meeting which 
resulted in a visit to Madrid. We reached Vitoria in a 
soft glow of rain and found the King. The young 
Alfonso was new to the throne from which death was to 
remove him in a few years. He was a modest youth of 
twenty, with a mustache of down, skin as soft as satin, and 
a frank, open face. There was a royal banquet, and a day 
in the royal company watching the manceuvres, and then 
on to Madrid. James Russell Lowell was our Minister to 
Spain, and one cannot easily forget that keen, fine, 
bearded face hunting for us in the gray dawn at the 
railway station. General Grant had never met. Lowell, 
and was rather nervous over the prospect of the meeting 
under the awe of the Minister’s literary fame. Grant’s 
visit to Madrid resulted in the transfer of Lowell to London. 
General Grant saw much of Spain—more, perhaps, 
than of any other country, excepting England. There 
was a run into Portugal, with some days at Gibraltar, as 
the guest of Lord Napier of Magdala, Field Marshal and 
Commander-in-Chief of the station. Lord Napier, a 
stately, courteous’ English gentleman, with something 
about him recalling Washington, was, as General Grant 
said, one of the best-informed persons he had ever met 
as to the details of our civil war. Spain interested 
General Grant. It was all so vivid, picturesque and 
teeming with color. There was one sombre day at the 
Escurial. That monotonous, stupendous, unnecessary 
pile seemed to shudder in the vastness of its loneliness 
and gloom. At Toledo, also, with its cathedral, its 
ancient, sacred embroideries, relics of holy corals, peneey 
garniture and altar finery. Portugal was visited at the 
special request of the King. 


¥ 
IN BOMBAY, THE HOME OF THE PARSEE 


‘ 
WE LEFT Marseilles one chilly afternoon, and on 
Borg 12, 1879, the sea a dead calm, the horizon 
flushed with a purple-golden beauty, the lines of India 
became apparent. We came into Bombay and were 
received with cannon and miusic, and escorted by a troop 
of cavalry through hot, dusty ways to the Government 
House at Malabar Point. General Grant spent two 
months in India, and made special visits to Bombay, 
Jubbulpore, Allahabad, Agra, Jeypore, Cawnpore, Delhi, 
Lucknow, Benares and Calcutta. At each stage he was 
the guest of the British and Indian officials. Lord Lytton 
was Viceroy, and his cordial telegram greeted us at 
Bombay. From that moment untif two months later, 
when his Lordship bade us farewell at Calcutta, we felt 
the ever-present grace of his forethought and consideration. 

Bombay was found to be a whirling metropolis, stagger- 
ing from the effects of a cotton panic. The famed city 
is the home of the Parsee, a mild, ingenious, thrift 
people, with their sun-worship, Towers of Silence, vul- 
tures in waiting for the dead, who are given to the 
birds of the air, and the running streams. There was a 
reception at the Government House of eminent natives, 
distinctive in raiment, race and insignia, in procession, 
and, while advancing, their pedigree and achievements 
were announced. There came, hands folded, as if in 
prayer, renowned scholars ‘learned in the law,’ .a 
Parsee merchant ‘‘ knighted for his benevolence,’’ the 
Hindu diamond merchant, ‘“‘ one of the richest in India,”’ 
the Arab, the Brahmin, the descendants of men who 
were priests and princes while England was in the depth 
of barbarism. 

- 
AN ELEPHANT RIDE TO THE SACRED RIVER 


FROM Bombay we journeyed to the sacred river on the 

elephants, spending the night at Jubbulpore. The 
sins of the Hindus are dissolved by the waters of the 
sacred river. What impressed us was the .gorge of 
marble rocks, the home of the wild pigeon, our boat 
being rowed in silence so as not to disturb the wasps 
into an expression of undesirable hospitality. From 
Jubbulpore we visited Allahabad, then governed by Sir 
George Couper, a noted official. Thence we passed on 
to the scene of the mutiny—that sinister memory of 1857. 
Agra, Lucknow and Delhi were studied—notably Agra, 
which reached its splendor about the time Columbus 
discovered America ; the home of Akbar, his palace now 
an English fort; the Pearl Mosque, where the god you 
worship must needs be the God of Beauty, and above 
all the Taj Mehal. The Taj Mehal is the tomb of a 
wife built in commemoration of her virtues, the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, the builder, and his wife, the exalted one. 
It was seventeen years in building, twenty thousand men 
working for their daily portion of corn. 

This, indeed, is the land of the mutiny. We come to 
Delhi, in decay, but monumental even in its fall. 
Tombs, temples, mosques and monuments stud the 
suburbs for miles, people burrowing and huddling in the 
ruins. You see where grandeur was once paramount, 
but now hopelessly gone; a population of two millions 
reduced toa quarter of a million. The Peacock Throne- 
room of the palace, with its ceiling of solid silver, 
masses of jewels and gold to the value of thirty millions 
of dollars, is now a stripped and shabby chamber. 
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HISTORIC SCENES IN THE LAND OF MUTINY 


WE HAD days at Lucknow, the scene of the Nana 

Sahib’s infamy, of the mutiny whose memories are 
still vivid. There was one position carried by the English, 
and the defenders, 1700 Sepoys, killed. Holy Benares is a 
venerable shrine, the sacred Hindu city, one of the 
oldest, antedating Tyre, Athens and Rome, a city before 
Nebuchadnezzar had conquered Jerusalem, and even in 
this land teeming with marvels worthy of its traditions and 
its fame. We saw the holy walls, the site where the bodies 
of the Hindus were burned, the monuments to widows 
who had burned themselves alive in memory of their 
bereaved husbands, the temple to the god who breathes 
your soul into eternal bliss. 

Lord Lytton reigned, and warm was the proconsular 
welcome to his Vice-Regal palace at Calcutta. Known 
as a writer of verses, as well as in diplomatic service at 
Lisbon and Washington, we found him ruling a vast 
empire. Life in Calcutta involved a trip to the scene of 
the mutinous outbreak, ‘‘ soldiers discovering the greased 
cartridges,’ a picnic under a banyan tree, a state dinner 
at the Viceroy’s palace, the heads of various native 
princely houses in attendance, the Prince of Oude among 
others—sidling into corners, not caring to be seen. 
Various and -instructive are the monuments of Calcutta. 
As the Viceroy was leaving the city, going to the hills, 
General Grant became the guest of Sir Ashley Eden at 
his home, the Belvidere—interesting as the residence of 
Warren Hastings when Governor-General of India. 
Here the General took leave of the Viceroy and of India, 
ot ny | on board a steamer at midnight, and over the 
seas to Rangoon, where we arrived March 19, 1879. 


” 
GENERAL GRANT’S FAMOUS TOAST TO ENGLAND 


T WAS readily seen that the Burmah pear was ripening. 
England having resolved upon annexation the author- 
ities were seeking for a “pretext. Rangoon was the 
dividing line between the Indian and Chinese civilization. 
Politically an outgrowth of Great Britain, Burmah, in a 
commercial sense, is an outpost of China. From Rangoon 
we ran across to the little town of Moulmein, dining with 
the Volunteer Rifles, and studying the elephant in an 
advanced stage of civilization—that is to say, as a master 
workman ina lumber-yard. Under the guidance of a lad 
armed with a spear the elephant is as docile as a fawn, and 
will good-naturedly carry heavy logs of teak with agility. 
It was the thirtieth of April when General Grant reached 
the British Colony of Hong Kong, an island mountain— 
in area not much larger than New York City—standing 
sentinel over China. The Governor’s kindness was 
incessant, and notably I recall the farewell dinner at 
the Government House. The Governor had a graceful, 
tripping eloquence, to which General Grant responded, 
saying that as he was about leaving the British Empire, 
to be no longer under its flag, he would say that he had 
met no gentlemen who were kinder than the gentlemen 
of England. He proposed a toast, one much talked 
about, and which, as he said, was very near to his heart: 
‘* The perpetual friendship and alliance of the two great 
English-speaking nations of the world—England and 
America.’’ The kindness of English friends made it 
difficult to leave Hong Kong, but the mighty Chinese 
Empire was hovering over us. Within its gates there 
awaited high welcome from the Viceroy, Li Hung Chang. 
- 
A CROWD OF TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE 


WE FIRST saw China in the city of Canton. There had 
been much flurry in Canton over the prospect of 
seeing a real ‘‘ Emperor.’’ It was impossible to convey to 
the Chinese mind the fact that, once a sovereign, the title 
could not be taken away. In China the General could 
not be a private gentleman. The popular mind always 
clothed him with the purple. The Cantonese, upon this 
royal approach, simmered into a mood of revolution, 
and the Governor was compelled to issue a soothing 
proclamation to the effect that ‘‘the King of America 
was coming with rare presents”’ ; that he would visit ‘‘ the 
Governor, proceeding afterward to the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral to converse and pass the night,’’ and ‘‘ woe to 
whoever would molest or insult one of the royal party.”’ 
There-was no hint of unkindness when the General visited 
the Viceroy—simply such a multitude as has rarely, if ever, 
been seen. Our homely procession, the General swing- 
ing in a latticed bamboo chair, a modest retinue of naval 
and consular people in escort, slowly surged through a 
silent, brooding sea of faces. General Grant’s estimate 
given on his return from the Governor’s, was that we had 
seen a crowd of two hundred thousand people. The 
Governor of Canton, surrounded by his officials, received 
the General at his palace gates, and gave him a banquet 
remarkable for the extent and variety of the entertain- 
ment, a feast of seventy courses, which constituted our 
first acquaintance with the culinary resources of China. 


- 
AT A CHINESE DINNER OF SEVENTY COURSES 


HE dinner ran for hours. There was no burden in the 
feast, it being quite courteous, after you had taken 
the birds’ nest soups and the shark fins, to toy with chop- 
sticks, affect an appetite, and smoke in direct, profuse 
American fashion. The attendants stood over you waving 
peacock fans. You began with cake, with apricot kernels 
and watermelon seeds washed in salt fora relish; then 
came a group of courses: ham garnished with bamboo 
apenas, smoked duck and cucumbers, pickled chicken, 
shrimps with leeks, spiced sausage with celery, fish with 
fir-tree cones and sweet pickle. After this came peaches 
in honey, pomegranates, water chestnuts, fresh thorn- 
apples and honey gold cake. In my list of the seventy 
courses I noted that we were proffered birds’ nest soup, 
roast duck, shark fins, mushrooms with pigeon eggs, 
baked white pigeons, lotus-seeds, ham in honey, a fat 
duck, perch, sweetmeats, the stomachs of fat fish, pears 
in honey, whale sinews, soles of pigeon feet, lotus-seed 
soup, sliced flag-bulbs, salted shrimps, prune juice, 
almonds with bean-curd. 

Macao was visited, and we did homage at the grotto of 
Camoens. There were calls at Swatow and Amoy, and 
on May 17, two weeks after our arrival at Hong Kong, 
the Woosung Forts boomed a welcome as we anchored at 
Shanghai. General Grant remained a week in this 
beautiful community. Shanghai was profuse in welcomes 
—parades, feasts, the ships in the harbor illuminated, 
gasjet mottoes telling General Grant that he was ‘‘a hero 
and statesman,”’ that ‘‘ Washington, Lincoln and Grant 
were America’s three immortal names,’’ and that his 
‘fame encircled the world.”’ 
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LI HUNG CHANG’S FRIENDSHIP FOR GENERAL GRANT 


T® great Viceroy sat in his Tientsin home keeping 

watch and ward over the Empire. Amid cannon-fire, 
parades, decorated gun-boats and every turbulent and 
fluttering token of Chinese courtesy, Li Hung Chang 
received General Grant and there was a long conversa- 
tion. The Viceroy, with direct, inflexible, glittering eyes, 
studied the General long and critically, as though he were 
a strange being just fallen from the clouds. Thence arose 
a friendship on the part of both which belongs to history 
—Grant, in later years, ranking Li Hung Chang as one of 
the four greatest statesmen he had met during his journey. 
The Viceroy remained much with General Grant, nor 
would he permit the distractions and allurements of an 
overwhelming hospitality to deprive him of the General’s 
society. Each in his sphere had ruled vast empires, and 
there was much in their talk of imperial purposes and 
problems. ‘Tientsin was pressing, winning, gracious, but 
we were upon the threshold of Peking, al it was incum- 
bent to pay our devoirs to the throne. So, embarking on 
house-boats, we were floated or pulled by horses up the 
shallow Peiho, and on the morning of the third day pass- 
ing under the walls of Kublai Khan, wreathed in clouds 
of dust and escorted by Chinese cavalry, we swept into 
the American Legation. 

The Emperor was in tutelage, and his uncle, Prince 
Kung, dominant in Imperial councils, was a kind of Prince 
Regent. Prince Kung was a Manchu, with face narrow, 
eyes half closed, and a soft, low, penetrating and some- 
what severe voice, inclined to abruptness of speech, and 
with an Edwin Booth expression of countenance. His 
raiment was trimmed with yellow, the color of the 
Imperial family. The Prince was a study. In his con- 
versations with General Grant Prince Kung talked with 
earnestness upon the relations between China and Japan. 
This led to a message from the Prince to the Mikado, an 
extiaordinary incident little known in the histories, and 
the whole business in time to be so managed by the 
General that war between the two nations was postponed. 

It was now home again, with a farewell call upon Li 
Hung Chang and a visit to Japan by the way. The 
Viceroy’s wife gave a reception to the General’s wife 
and the consular ladies—something unprecedented. We 
found Mr. Seward, the American Minister, upon our 
return to Tientsin. He had arrived in time to take his 
leave of General Grant. There came a dinner of farewell, 
Mr. Detring, the German commissioner, speaking in the 
Viceroy’s name. The Viceroy begged the General not 
to forget him when he returned home, but ever to regard 
him as an admirer and friend. The General, in returning 
thanks, prayed that he might retain a place in the 
Viceroy’s remembrance. The ‘‘Richmond,’’ under 
Captain Benham, awaited us at the river. The Viceroy, in 
his yacht, came to say good-bye, and was almost affection- 
ate in his parting words. Amid the roar of the saluting 
cannon our prow turned toward Japan. These illustrious 
men never met again. Seventeen years later the aged 
Viceroy, with faltering steps, entering the tomb of 
General Grant at Riverside Park, in New York City, 
laid a memento of flowers upon his coffin. 


7 
THE MOST IMPOSING PAGEANT OF THE ENTIRE JOURNEY 


UNE 21 the ‘‘Richmond”’ threaded her way into the 
beautiful harbor of Nagasaki. The blessed green of 
the hills of Japan came upon us after the brown, burning 
tropics, bringing a delight as of bathing. Prince Dati, in 
Court splendor, was on a Japanese man-of-war with a 
special greeting from the Mikado. We found Nagasaki 
en féte, and in the evening, Mr. Bingham, the American 
Minister, having arrived from Tokyo, the city gave a 
banquet which General Grant attended. There were tree 
plantings, a visit to the fair, the schools and the homes of 
Japanese gentlemen. There were dinners in Japanese 
fashion in tapestried chambers. We entered the inland 
sea, the most beautiful bit of water in the world. Halting 
at Suminda, not an open port, we had a glimpse of 
Japan as it was before it felt the harsh, crushing touch 
of our civilization. 

There was no pageant in this journey round the world 
more impressive and imposing than the reception given 
by the Mikadoat the capital. The ‘‘ Richmond’”’ steamed 
into Yokohama, the harbor of Tokyo, escorted by the 
‘* Ashuelot”’ and a Japanese man-of-war, on July 3, 1879. 
There was assembled a fleet of war ships of other powers. 
At noon the Admiral’s barge, flying General Grant’s flag 
as ex-President, and conveying the General and wife, 
Prince Dati, Minister Bingham and Minister Yoshida, 
slowly pushed for the shore, and on the instant every 
naval vessel manned yards and fired the American 
National salute. The day was as beautiful as days of 
which we dream—a blue, cloudless sky, a soothing, 
lapping sea. The sudden transformation from this 
sleepy, lazy, silent summer day, into the turbulence and 
clanger of war: the roar of cannon, the music—every 
band playing an American air—the manned yards, the 
officers on deck in full dress and saluting the barge as it 
passed, the cheers of the multitude thronging the shore, 
the fantastic day fireworks, the cannon smoke bankin 
into clouds, the Bsa moving with slow, steady stroke, a 
formed a brilliant and extraordinary scene. As the 
Admiralty steps were approached there in waiting stood 
the Imperial Princes, the Ministers and the high officials 
of the realm, in the splendor of their rank and station. 
As the General stepped on shore the Japanese guns 
thundered their greeting, the bands played ‘‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ and Mr. Iwakura, the venerable 
Prime Minister, advanced, and, taking the General’s hand, 
in the name of the Emperor welcomed him to Japan. 
Reaching Tokyo after an hour in the train, the city 
authorities met us with an address, and the Mikado’s state 
carriage, through a continuous, double line of infantry 
standing at ‘‘present,’? conveyed the General to the 
Imperial Palace of Enriokwan. 


7 
WHEN THE SACRED MIKADO SAT WITH AN ALIEN 


ON JULY 4 the Japanese statesmen, thinking of our 

National anniversary, having so planned it, General 
Grant had official audience with the Mikado. His Majesty, 
a young man taller than the average Japanese, forehead 
full and narrow, hair and beard black, face impassive, with 
touch of the Hapsburgs in the full, pouting lips, shook 
hands while greeting the ex-President, an honor unknown 
in the annals of Japan. 

This audience was followed by the Mikado seeking a 
private conversation with the General. This interview 
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MY THOUGHT—AND HERS? 











A MURMUR creeps up from the languishing 
lanes, 
And a shiver runs over the trees ; 
Whilst on the gray barns all the startled vanes 
Turn a-flash o’er the daffodil seas. 


The sun is o’erwhelmed, and the black, 
scalloped feet 
Of the thunder-clouds tramp o’er its wreck, 
And the dove from afar-to its cote flies fleet, 
With the rain on its deep purple neck. 















Thus the elements join in conspiracy kind 
To make me everlastingly blest— 
For at thunderous crash, and each groan of 
the wind 
Thou dost cling sweetly close to my breast. 























By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


T= gray of the sea and the gray of the sky, 
A glimpse of the moon like a half-closed 















eye; 

The gleam on the waves and the lights on the 
land, 

A thrill in my heart—and my sweetheart’s hand. 


She turned from the sea with a woman’s grace, 
And the light fell soft on her upturned face, 

And | thought of the floodtide of infinite bliss 
That would flow to my soul with a single kiss. 









But my sweetheart is shy, so I dared not ask 

For the boon, so bravely I wore the mask ; 

But into her face there came a flame— 

I wonder could she have been thinking the 
same? 
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THE COLONEL AND ME 
By Tlsabel A. Mallon 
*NUMBER II 





HEN the Colonel came in he seemed 
to fill the room with a sunshine 
of cheerfulness. He was one 
Jarge, ecstatic smile. I suddenly 
seemed to be conscious of a great 
happiness for which there was no 
particular explanation. That is 
the charm of a pleasant per- 
sonality. Like most gentlemen 
the Colonel delights in being a 
“ited of gifts, and he looked as 

appy as a child, when, after 
giving me the red rose that is 
his customary offering, he added 

a heart-shaped box marked 

Confitures de Baptéme, tied with 

white satin ribbons, and having 

the name ‘‘ Madeline’’ in silver 
letters upon it. I knew then why the Colonel was so 
joyful. He had been to a christening, and had brought 
me the pretty box of sweets that is offered to each friend 
who has come to wish happiness to the little Christian. 

When he was seated he began to talk. 

** My dear, do you remember the Gautier family in New 
Orleans? Well, after the war there was nobody left but 
the three Miss Gautiers, and very little money to make 
them comfortable. The men of the family had either 
been killed during the war, or had died from the fevers, 
from lack of food, or from the insufficient medical care so 
general when New Orleans was at its worst. I remember 
that those ladies fled, frightened, to a cellar, a damp hole, 
when the story went around that the city was to be bom- 
barded, and there, with their old father, a delicate gentle- 
man, they stayed for over a week. The consequence 
was he took a rheumatic fever, was ill for a little while 
and then they were left alone. Affairs were in sucha 
bad condition that they hardly knew where to get the 
money to bury their dead, but Miss Gautier, made brave 
by necessity, went to a Northern officer, one whom she 
was sure was a gentleman, told him of their trouble, and 
asked him to advance her a little money on her diamonds. 
He was a gentleman—one of the Massachusetts Winthrops. 
Colonel Winthrop refused to take the jewels, and at first 
would not hear of even accepting Miss Gautier’s note, but 
when he found it would make her more comfortable he 
acted as he should and did what best pleased the lady. 
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“THE day of the funeral he wrote a note to Miss Gautier 

asking permission to come to the house. He 
brought with him a few of his soldiers, and they waited 
outside and saw that the little cortége passed through the 
city and out to the cemetery without Gale disturbed in 
any way. Of course, you can imagine what, happened 
afterward. This Colonel Winthrop fell in love with 
Adrienne Gautier, married her, and having been charmed 
(how could he help it?) with New Orleans went down 
there to live. He was young, handsome and energetic, 
and he set to work to get the Gautier estate into some 
sort of order, so it could yield at least a little of its former 
income. Life was going along smoothly when the yellow 
fever appeared. Winthrop would take nobody’s advice, 
and the morning found him up early breathing that death- 
laden air, and night saw him dokian in great draughts of 
it. He was ill but a short time—indeed, in twenty-four 
hours after he was taken sick he died, and in twelve hours 
his wife also was dead. She urged her sisters with her 
last breath to get out of the city and take her baby 
daughter with them. This they did. 

** The tiny girl had been named Marie after her grand- 
mother, but she had been called, as had her grandmother, 
by the Russian pet name of Douscha. Well, the ladies 
tried to make what little money they had go as far as 
possible, and they trained their small niece just as they 
had been trained by their mother. She was as pretty as 
a flower, for she had that pink in her cheeks which you 
see on a rose, while her hair was that golden-brown 
peculiar to the flower of romance, the pansy. 

** First one piece of land in the country and then another 
had to be sold, for the ladies did not know how to 
manage the farms, and each overseer they engaged 
appeared to be more dishonest than his predecessor. At 
last there was nothing left but the city house with its 
quaint old furniture, and about three hundred dollars a 
year for these ladies to live on. But they were happy. 








* The first article of ‘‘ The Colonel and Me” seriés was published in 
the March JOURNAL. 
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Sometimes Douscha longed, when she was asked to a 
dance, for a new frock, but her white muslin would be 
washed and ironed by her ‘Mammy,’ and in her enjoy- 
ment she would forget there were finer frocks than hers. 
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‘* BUT one day trouble again entered the big front door, 

and Miss Gautier realized a sad truth—the small 
income was reduced one-half. She felt that something 
must be done. She talked with her sister as to what they 
should do. They got out the old-fashioned diamonds that 
their mother wore when she was married—they wondered 
whether they could sell them ; but as Miss Gautier said, 
‘If we do sell the jewels the money will only help us for 
a little while. What we want is a regular income.’ The 
ladies were not ashamed to work; there are Southern 
gentlewomen all over the country earning money for 
themselves and those they love in every imaginable way, 
and socially their positions are never affected by this 
work. But Miss Gautier felt helpless. She sewed beauti- 
fully, but so did all the people she knew. While the 
consultation was going on the ladies had not noticed 
Douscha had come into the room and was listening. 
Suddenly she said, ‘Tante, why not take a boarder, a 
aaagesans ogy . This had never suggested itself to them, 
nut much thought was given to it now. Miss Gautier 
said that she felt she could make a gentleman comfortable, 
for Colonel Winthrop had always been perfectly satisfied, 
though, bless her dear heart, she forgot that it had been 
nineteen years since Colonel Winthrop had died, and 
during that time their manner of living had changed 
somewhat. Still Miss Gautier believed that they could, 
with dignity, receive a gentleman into the family. In her 
imagination she already saw him—elderly, dignified, 
polite and probably engaged in getting up a book on 
‘The Flowers of the South.’ She went at once to pre- 
pare the guest-room for the comfort of the expected 
boarder, and incidentally to tell ‘Mammy’ and old 
‘Uncle Jim,’ the last of their retainers, of their intention. 
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“T= younger Miss Gautier, who, my dear, was a saint, 
went off to church to pray that this great under- 
taking might succeed, though before going she wrote in 
her quaint, old-fashioned, fine little hand this notice : 

*** A&A gentleman will be received in this family as a boarder. 
He will be expected to furnish a social reference. An applica- 
tion within is suggested to him.’ 

‘*That this was not a businesslike notice did not enter 
the head of Miss Celestine Gautier. That it was small 
seemed well in her eyes. In reality, when it was dis- 
covered by any one on the street, it looked like a postage 
stamp on the old Gautier house. Days went by and the 
gentleman eager to live in the Gautier family did not 
appear. Miss Celestine could not understand it, since 
she had prayed so fervently for his coming. 

‘*On Douscha’s fourteenth birthday when her ‘Mammy’ 
came home from the French Market she brought her 
what every Southern girl prizes, a little Saint Joseph. Of 
course you know, but in the North many do not, that 
Saint Joseph is the kindly saint who brings desirable 
husbands to those young Jadies who are willing to wait. 
His image, worn on a string or chain about the neck, is a 
guarantee that he will not only bring a husband, but 
will make it a special point to fetch a good one. The 
Saint Joseph that ‘Mammy’ presented to Douscha was of 
silver and about an inch and a half high. Miss Gautier 
heartily approved of it, for had she not in her own girlhood 
worn a Saint Joseph? So she hunted up a long, thin 
gold chain, which was put about Douscha’s neck, and the 
Saint Joseph rested, as it should, close to her warm heart. 
For some time she had been taunting ‘Mammy,’ in a 
pleasant way, with Saint Joseph’s laziness, but ‘Mammy’ 
would say, in defense of the Saint, ‘ Wait a while, honey, 
he am sure to fetch him, and he’ll fetch a gentleman.’ 
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" C= day Miss Celestine was struggling with a shutter 

that would not unhook. Douscha went to her 
aunt’s help, reached out the window to get a good hold on 
the stubborn shutter, leaned a bit too far, so that hef chain 
swayed forward, got entangled in the catch of the shutter, 
and snapped. In less time than it takes to tell it Saint 
Joseph himself whirled through the air, and after hitting 
the hat of a gentleman, fell on the pavement just before 
him. He looked up, then -he looked down, then he 
stooped and picked up the little image. By this time 
Douscha was at the door, and he realized that whatever 
the trinket was its owner now claimed it. The beauty of 
the girl startled him so that, staring at her, he held Saint 
Joseph out and answered never a word to her thanks. 
Then speech came to him. He expressed his happiness 
at being able to return the—what was it? Douscha’s face 
flamed. Glancing at her the little notice was in his line 
of vision, so he said, ‘You want a boarder? I want a 
place to board.’ 








May, 1897 


“ BY THIS time ‘Mammy,’ realizing that the door was 
open, appeared on the scene and conducted the 
blushing applicant for a home into the parlor. It was fur- 
nished as aresuch rooms in the South. The old mahogany 
chairs and tables with their claw feet were bright from 
what old ‘Mammy’ called ‘elbow grease’ ; the quaintly- 
framed mirrors, the burnished candlesticks, the great 
china bowls filled with flowers, all the furnishings that 
ave the room its air of gentility, told the story of a 
amily, not of people who were born yesterday. Miss 
Gautier came in to see the gentleman who had made 
known his desires in such an informal way. He told her 
he was a stranger in the city—yes, from Boston, that is, 
he was born and educated in Massachusetts, but his home 
was in New York. His name—oh, yes, his name was 
John Winthrop Robinson. Then Miss Gautier grew inter- 
ested. Did he belong to the Winthrop family? He did, 
on his mother’s side. Then he was questioned until his 
hostess was assured that Mr. Robinson’s mother must 
have been a cousin of their own Colonel Winthrop. 
There was much gracious, pleasant talk, and Mr. John 
Winthrop Robinson left the house, the boarder so long 
expected, so often prayed for, and now arrived. 

** After his departure it dawned on Miss Gautier that, 
first of all, he was not elderly; next, that she had never 
spoken of the price, and she feared the five dollars they 
had intended to ask would be more than the young man 
could afford. Since he was a gentleman they would come 
down to three. And was he getting up a book on ‘The 
Flowers of the South’? Well, anyhow he was a Winthrop, 
and ihat would cover almost any occupation. He appeared 
just before tea. He was taken into the dining-room, and 
presented, with much dignity, to Miss Celestine and 
Douscha. He was introduced as ‘Mr. John Winthrop 
Robinson, my dear sister, who comes from Massachusetts, 
and who is related to our own Colonel Winthrop, and, 
like him, appreciates the South as it deserves.’ Winthrop 
Robinson will never forget that supper. The table shone 
like a looking-glass; at each place there was laid a 
damask napkin ; there was plenty of beautiful china, mas- 
sive silver and fine cut-glass, but man cannot live on 
dishes alone. Miss Celestine, at the head of the table, 
served him with a delicate cup of coffee, while Miss 
Gautier, from the other end, helped their guest to some 
dainty conserves fragrant with the flavor of apricots. 
Old Jim passed around delicious little hot biscuits—bis- 
cuits the size of a half-dollar. Everything was dainty 
and exquisite. But there was not enough. It was just 
such a supper as gentlewomen, used to living alone, 
have for themselves. But Winthrop Robinson was 
hungry, and hungrier after the supper than before. 
However, he forgot this hunger, when, journeying back 
to the parlor, Douscha chatted with him and played quaint 
old tunes he had never heard before. 
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‘***PEN o’clock found the boarder in his room with ‘ Uncle 

Jim’ offering to unpack his portmanteau. While 
this work was going on he was thinking. He was 
certain of one thing—that he was in love with this pretty 
Southern girl,and was equally certain of another thing—that 
he was going to take the opportunity offered by the saints 
to woo and win her. But during this’ time he could not 
starve. He made up his mind that he would inquire of 
‘Uncle Jim’ who went to market. The old darky told 
him, with much grief, that ‘Mammy’ did the marketing 
nowadays, and then added that there was not much dignity 
in that, since in every family of any importance the gen- 
tleman of the house attended to the marketing, but he 
was so lame that he could not even represent the ladies. 
Here was the opportunity! The next morning, after 
breakfasting on a peach, a small hot roll and a cup of 
coffee, Miss Gautier felt obliged to speak about business. 
No, Mr. Robinson was not writing a aed ; he was in New 
Orleans about a railroad. Yes, he could amply afford to 
pay five dollars a week. Then the lovable villain spoke 
of their having no gentleman as the head of the house, 
and very delicately suggested to Miss Gautier that she 
look on him as a relative and permit him to assume some 
of the responsibilities that would have been his cousin’s 
—the marketing, for instance. Miss Gautier agreed to 
this after he told her that he was used to it and that he 
would like to know the ways of the French Market, but 
it was with the distinct understanding that he would keep 
an account of the money he spent and it should be 
deducted from his board. He consented to this, and 
afterward Miss Gautier told her first cousin, Celeste 
Commander, that ‘ Really, we never knew before how we 
were cheated and what outrageous prices we paid for 
everything until Mr. Winthrop took to going to market. 
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_ OF COURSE, my dear, you know the end of this story. 
Winthrop Robinson had simply gone to New 
Orleans to see about buying a railroad, and when he went 
home he not only owned-the railroad, but he had the pret- 
tiest wife in the world. For Southern women, the pretty 
ones, are the most beautiful in all the world. Douscha was 
married in the white satin gown that her grandmother 
wore; it had grown a cream white with age. Draped 
about her head was the marvelous point lace veil that had 
first belonged to some French ancestress, and altogether 
she was a picture. A good many people were’ surprised 
that she did not put on the pearls that her Aunt Madeline 
gave her, or the diamonds that came from her husband’s 
people. One of her cousins said, ‘Why she had nothing 
on her neck but her old chain and her little Saint Joseph !’ 
Winthrop Robinson never knew what the little Saint 
Joseph meant until he was her husband ; but when they 
were throwing rice at her, and ‘Mammy,’ with a wonder- 
ful aim, managed to hit the carriage door with a white 
satin slipper, as she looked from a window over the door, 
she chuckled and said to herself, ‘I allus done told her 
Saint Joseph would get her a husband, though he don’t 
generally jump out of the window to oblige people.’ 

‘*Yes, the bonbons come from her baby’s christening, 
and dear Miss Madeline Gautier promised that the little 
Madeline should be all that her mother was, for she could 
not be a sweeter lady nor a better Christian. Winthrop 
told me that Douscha’s little Saint Joseph stands in a 
small shrine on the altar in her own little room. She 
does not wear him any more. But this is an ingratitude 
that Saint Joseph understands; he ceases to be of any 
particular value when the wedding ring is put on. 

‘*My dear, I cannot tell you how glad and happy I have 
been this afternoon. I hope you will enjoy the sweets, and 
may the flower beside them waft to you a perfume 
suggestive of an old garden that we both know so well 
down in Maryland.” 





— 
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THE DOMESTIC SIDE OF THE WHITE HOUSE* 





THE WHITE HOUSE—VIEW FROM THE TREASURY 


HE provision of a permanent home for the 
President was an obvious incident of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Capital. While the seat 

wa of Government was unsettled, and was being 
shifted from place to place, as the exigencies of the war 
and the mutinous demonstrations of our unpaid soldiers 
required, Congress rented a Hall of Assembly and a home 
for the President of Congress. Before April 30, 1789, there 
was no President of the United States to be housed, but in 
1785—the second year after the treaty of peace—Congress 
appointed a commission, 
with power to select, on the 
Delaware, a site for a 
National Capital, and to 
make contracts for building 
a President’s house, houses 
for the Secretaries and a 
Federal house. The per- 
sons to be provided for were 
the President of Congress 
and the heads of the Depart- 
ments that had then been 
created. No action was 
taken by this commission. 


7 
IN THE EARLY DAYS 


HEN, in the year 1791, 
the Capital was finally 
located on the Potomac, the 
building of the President’s 
house and of the Capitol 
proceeded together. The 
Congress first assembled 
in the new Capitol on 
November 17, 1800; and 
John Adams, then President, 
took up his abode in the 
Executive Mansion. Neither 
the Capitol nor the Execu- 
tive Mansion was fully com- 
pleted. John Cotton Smith, 
a Representative from 
Connecticut, writing at the 
time said: “Instead of 
recognizing the avenues and 
streets, portrayed on the 
plan of the city, not one was 
visible, unless we except a 
road, with two buildings on 
each side of it, called New 
Jersey Avenue. Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, leading, as 
laid down on paper, from the 
Capitol to the Presidential 
Mansion, was, nearly the 
whole distance, a deep 
morass covered with alder 
bushes, which were cut through the width of the intended 
avenue during the ensuing winter.’’ The surface of the 
city generally, he says, was ‘‘covered with scrub oak 
bushes on the higher grounds, and on the marshy soil 

either with trees or some sort of shrubbery.” 

” 
MODELED AFTER THE DUKE OF LEINSTER’S PALACE 

OUVERNEUR MORRIS wrote, in December, of the city : 
‘* We want nothing here but houses, cellars, kitchens, 
well-informed men, amiable women and other trifles of 
this kind to make our city perfect. In short, it is 
the very best city in the world for a future residence.”’ 











IN THE LIBRARY ON THE SECOND FLOOR 





By Hon. Benjamin Harrison 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON 


Mrs. John Adams, writing immediately after entering 
the Executive Mansion, gives an account of a state of 
things which in the retrospect is amusing, but the experi- 
ence of which would have utterly dismayed a woman less 
brave and less accustomed to strenuous exertion and sac- 
rifice than Mrs. Adams. The proportions of the house 
seemed to her, as to every one who has looked upon it 
since, to be ‘‘grand and superb.’’ The plan was taken 
from the palace of the Duke of Leinster in Dublin. ‘If 
they will put me up some bells and let me have wood 
enough to keep fires,’?’ wrote Mrs. Adams, ‘‘I design 
to be pleased.’’ But, though literally in the woods, no 
one could be found to cut and cart firewood. The few 
cords of wood that had been provided had been expended 
to dry the plastering. A Pennsylvania wagon, secured 









































THE PRIVATE DINING-ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


through a Treasury clerk, delivered a cord 
and a half of wood, “which is,’’ wrote 
Mrs. Adams, ‘‘all we have for this house, 
where twelve fires are constantly required, 
and we are told the roads will soon be so 
bad that it cannot be drawn.”’ 

The society ladies were ‘impatient 
for a drawing-room’”’ in the Executive 
Mansion, and this when Mrs. Adams had 
‘*no looking-glasses but dwarfs,’’ and ‘not 
a twentieth part lamps enough ’”’ to light the 
house. There was no inclosure, and she 
made a drying-room for her clothes of 
the great 
East Room. 
Her New 
England 
memories of 
wood - sheds 
well stocked 
with dry 
wood before 
snow fell, 
and her Yankee detestation 
of ‘‘dawdling’’ found this 
experience trying. ‘‘If the 
twelve years in which this 
place has been considered 
as the future seat of Govern- 
ment had been improved, 
as they would have been if 
in New England, very many 
of the inconveniences would 
have been removed.”’ Well 
might Mrs. Adams say, as so 
many of her New England 
sisters have since said when 
the stage coach landed 
them in one of the paper 
towns of the West, “We 
have, indeed, come into a 
new country.’’ But all this 
was for the eye of her 
daughter, not for the news- 
papers—‘‘ You must keep 
this all -to yourself, and 
when asked how I like it, 
say that I write you that 
the situation is beautiful, 
which is true.’’ 


THE ORIGINAL WHITE HOUSE COST $300,000 
hes provision of a house for the President implied that 
it should be furnished by the Government. But it 
was only by steps, and after years, that a full equipment 
for the house was provided. 

In August, 1814, all the public buildings, including the 
Capitol and the Executive Mansion, except the jail and 
the Patent Office, were destroyed by fire by the British. 
soth of the warring Nations were discredited by the 
incident—the United States by the failure to organize an 
adequate defense of its Capital, which was easily possible, 
and Great Britain by the wanton destruction of the library 
and public archives, including such art and _ historical 
treasures as were in the public buildings. The famous 
portrait of Washington hanging in the White House was 
saved by Mrs. Madison, who caused the canvas to be 
taken from the frame and carried it with her in her flight. 

When the fugitive public officials returned to the deso- 
lated city the President was for a time housed in rented 
private houses. The Executive Mansion was rebuilt, and 
again occupied by the President (Monroe) in 1818. The 
original cost of the house is said to have been a little 
more than three hundred thousand dollars, and some- 
thing more than that amount was expended in restoring 
it, and in the building of the north and south porticos. 

The appropriations for the house were for many years 
expended nominally under the direction of the President. 
Now all purchases for the house, except for the offices, 
are made by the Superintendent of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, the articles needed, or the work to be done, being 
chiefly selected, or indicated, by the President’s wife. 

sy the Act of 1872 it is 
made the duty of the officer 
in charge of the property of 
the United States about the 
President's house to make 
an annual statement to the 
Architect of the Capitol of 
the things purchased and 
sold during the year. It is 
unfortunate that a detailed 
record was not kept in the 
Executive Mansion from the 
beginning, of all purchases 
of silver plate, china, bric-a- 
brac and furniture. Such 
information can only be ob- 
tained now by searching 
through the records of the 
office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, and the abbreviated 
descriptions make identifica- 
tion often vague. 

7 
EARLY EXTRAVAGANCE 


N APRIL, 1840, during the 
heated political cam- 
paign of that year, Repre- 
sentative Ogle, to whom | 
have referred in a former 
article, delivered a speech 
in the House, attacking the 
expenditures for the Execu- 
tive Mansion under Mr. Van 
Buren and his predecessor. 
The speech was a very bitter 
one, and some of his criti- 
cisms were very puerile and 
even ridiculous; but the 


THE WHITE HOUSE KITCHEN 


speech gives, from the records, a great deal of valuable 
historical information as to the furniture of the White 
House. Perhaps Mr. Ogle’s rancor found its stimulation, 
if not its apology, in the assaults, which the Democratic 
press had made upon the Whig candidate. From one of 
these, the ‘‘Globe,”’ which he calls Mr. Van _ Buren’s 
organ, he quotes as follows: ‘‘No other person 1s per- 
mitted to come near him but an old servant waiter, who 
brings his meals, and performs the necessary duties of 
the cage. None of the domestic animals are allowed to 
come near the cage; and a favorite dog, who ran away 
with him in all his battles, having been observed to bark 
very significantly, after an interview with his master, was 
forthwith knocked in the head, and thrown into the Ohio.”’ 
Mr. Ogle felt impelled by these cruel assaults to “cast 
aside every sentiment of mere delicacy, and to ‘cry aloud 
and spare not.’”’ : 

We learn that stables for the President’s horses were 
first erected: during Jackson’s second term, and that the 
expenditure anticipated the appropriation. [hey are 
described as ‘externally beautiful and internally com- 
modious '’—terms that hardly apply to the present stables. 
The President now furnishes his own horses and carriages 


* This article concludes ex-President Harrison’s “ Life in the White 
House” series. The preceding papers are ‘ A Day with the President 
at His Desk” and “‘ The Social Life of the President ’—published in the 
March and April issues of the JOURNAL. 
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and the feed for the horses, and hires his own coachman. 
A carriage or two, with the necessary horses and a driver, 
are supplied by the Government for the use of the 
President’s private secretary, and the executive clerk who 
carries his messages to Congress, and these are kept in 
the stables of the Executive Mansion. 


+ 
SCANT PRIVACY FOR THE OCCUPANTS OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


WE LEARN that, at least as early as 1831, a gardener 
was provided, and that the improvement of the 
grounds was quite generously provided for during the 
administrations of Jackson and Van Buren. Mr. Ogle 
expressed great horror at this waste of the public money, 
for “‘ erecting stables, building dwarf walls and coping, 
constructing fountains, paving footways, planting, trans- 
planting, pruning and dressing horse chestnuts, lindens, 
Norway spruce, and balm of Gilead ; hauling and depos- 
iting rich soil for top-dressing flower-beds and borders, 
training and irrigating honeysuckles, trumpet creepers, 
primroses, lady slippers and dandelions, cultiyating 
sweet-scented grass, and preparing beautiful bouquets for 
the palace saloons.’’ It seems that the “ President’s 
garden ’’ was then inclosed by a high stone wall, that the 
entrances were usually locked and that the general public 
was excluded. Mr. Ogle had been twice in this garden in 
company with another Member of Congress, and on both 
occasions, finding the western gate locked, was com- 
»elled to climb over the wall. The ‘‘gardener’’ has now 
ecome a florist and has several assistants. The lady 
slipper has given way to the orchid, the primrose to the 
American beauty, and the dandelion to the chrysanthemum 
—the garden to conservatories. It would seem that in 
Mr. Van Buren’s time the gardens did not yield a sufficient 
supply of flowers for the President's table, as in Novem- 
ber a that year John Thomas, of Baltimore, rendered a 
bill of one hundred dollars for ‘‘a set of artificial flowers 
for the President's table.’’ The grounds of the Executive 
Mansion are now practically a public park ; for, though 
inclosed by high iron fences, the gates stand open, save 
that the gates to the grounds south of the house are 
closed and locked at night. 

The driveway in front is a thoroughfare, and the walks 
are used as freely as the sidewalks of the city. Until 
screens were 
placed in the 
windows of the 
private dining- 
room it was not 
an usual incident 
for a carriage to 
stop in front of 
them while the 
occupants took a 
gratified view of 
the President and 
his family at their 
breakfast or 
lunch. Some of 
the Department 
clerks once 
remonstrated 
against the clos- 
ing of the gates 
to the grounds 
south of the 
house because 
the walk around 
the ellipse was 
a little longer. 
There is not a 
square foot of 
ground, not a 
bench nor a 
shade tree that 
the President or 
his family can 
use in privacy. 
The Botanical 
and propagating 
gardens, main- 
tained by the 
Government, supply the parks with trees, shrubs and 
flowers. The President's tables and ‘‘saloons’’ no longer 
have a monopoly of cut flowers ; but Mr. Ogle, if he were 
now in Congress, would have every now and then a 
handsome bouquet from one of these gardens, and would 
have learned that the adornments of the grounds and the 
furnishings of the ‘‘saloons” were public expenditures. 


+ 
WHAT CHARLES DICKENS SAID OF THE EXECUTIVE MANSION 


HE Executive Mansion is open to visitors from ten o’clock 
A.M. to two o’clock p. M.—the large East Room or parlor 
to every well-behaved person without any card or intro- 
duction. The other three parlors, called the Green, Blue 
and Red Parlors, and the conservatories, are shown to 
those who bring a card from a Senator or Member, or are 
otherwise introduced. The private dining-room is the 
only room on the first floor of which the President’s 
family has an exclusive use. Charles Dickens, in his 
‘‘American Notes,’’ gives an interesting account of the 
freedom of the Executive Mansion in 1842. He says: 


“We entered a very large hall, and having twice or thrice 
rung a bell which nobody answered, walked without further 
ceremony, through the rooms on the ground floor, as divers 
other gentlemen (mostly with their hats on and their hands 
in their pockets) were doing very leisurely. Some of these 
had ladies with them, to whom they were showing the 
premises; others were lounging on the chairs and sofas; 
others in a perfect state of exhaustion, and from listlessness 
were yawning drearily. The greater portion of this assem- 
blage were rather asserting their supremacy than doing any- 
thing else, as they had no particular business there that an 
one knew of. A few were closely eyeing the movables as if 
to make quite sure that the President, who was far from pop- 
ular, had not made way with any of the furniture, or sold the 
pictures for his private benefit.”’ 


_The usual entrance and exit, both for the President and 
his family, and the public, is by the north portico. There 
are one head usher and not less than three ushers, and three 
policemen, detailed from the city force, who, stationed in 
the north corridor in reliefs, receive visitors and preserve 
order. None of these wear any uniform or badge. The 
entrance from the south portico is directly into the State 
reception-room, or Blue Parlor. This door is usually 
locked, and is only used by the President and his family 
for access to the south portico and park. It cannot be 
used for the entrance of guests at the receptions, for it 
would bring them, with their wraps, immediately into the 
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presence of the receiving party. To provide a private 
entrance for the members of the Cabinet and their wives 
(who might otherwise be unable to get into the house in 
time to take their places), and for the foreign Ambassadors 
and Ministers, one of the south windows of the Red 
Parlor is converted into a door by placing steps both 
outside and inside. All other guests must come and 
depart by the north entrance, unless one of the north 
windows is in like manner converted into a door, and, by 
a bridge, connected with the sidewalk. In this respect 
the house is illy adapted for large receptions. 


7 
WHEN THE WHITE HOUSE WAS LIGHTED BY CANDLES 


STEWARD, housekeeper, two dining-room attendants, 

an engineer, who is also fireman, and other persons 
needed to take care 
of the house and 
furniture, are pro- 
vided, but the chef 
or cook, and any 
personal attendants 
that the President 
or his family may 
desire, are em- 
ployed by him. All 
of the table stores 
for the use of his 
family and of the 
household force, 
and for all State 
dinners, the Presi- 
dent supplies. 
Mrs. Abigail 
Adams said that 
thirt servants 
ae be needed in 
the White House; 
but in her day gas 
and electricity for 
lighting, furnaces 
for heating, elec- 
tric call bells and 
manifold other do- 


THE PRESIDENT’S BED-CHAMBER 


mestic labor- 
saving appli- 
ances had _ not 
been introduced. 
When the great 
halls and parlors 
were lighted by 
wax candles and 
tallow dips, or 
even by oil 
lamps, and heat- 
ed by open wood 
fires, and water 
was drawn or 
pumped and car- 
ried by hand, 
Mrs. Adams’ es- 
timate of the 
necessary attend- 
ants was not too 
high. But pres- 
ently candles 
were superseded 
by lamps, and 
lamps by gas, 
and gas by elec- 
tricity. Wood 
fires are stillused 
in the private 
rooms and of- 
fices, but only to 
aid the furnace or 
to brighten and 
ventilate the 
rooms. The 
slumber’s art has superseded the water-carrier and the 
1and pump. The lucifer match and the lighting taper 
have been retired. But, if Mr. Ogle is to be trusted, the 
charms of the belles of the olden time were not clouded 
when they assembled in the East Room. He found one 
hundred and eighty lights in the room: “ Four pair of 
rich, ten-light mantel lamps, three very splendid gilt 
chandeliers, each for eighteen candles,’ etc. He com- 
ments as follows: ‘‘ Here, Mr. Chair- 
man, our Democratic President shines 
with the overpowering lustre of one 
hundred and eighty lights. Had you 
the eyes of the fabled Argus, he would 
blind them all. It really appears as 
if he had intended not only to bedizen 
the vision of his Democratic friends, 
but to rival, by the effulgent beams of 
his palace, the ‘glorious king of day’ 
himself.’’ 
- 


SLEEPING-ROOMS OF THE EXECUTIVE MANSION 


TT private rooms in the second story 
occupy all of the space west of 
the Green Parlor. The space above 
the great East Room is used for offices, 
and that above the Green Parlor for 
the Cabinet Room. The large upper 
hall is separated by a partition from 
the office rooms, and is lighted by a 
skylight, and by a large, old-fashioned 
window at its west end. It is fitted up 
as a sort of sitting-room, and while the 
library was used by the President as 
an office was the only private sitting- 
room. There are four bedrooms look- 
ing to the north, if the small, west 
room intended for a dressing-room is 
included; and three looking to the 
south, if a corresponding dressing- 
room is included. Properly speak- 
ing there are five bedrooms in the ; 
Executive Mansion, though by the use of the two dressing- 
rooms and of the end of a short hall that formerly opened 
to a large north window, but has now been closed up to 
make a small bedroom, the number may be increased to 
eight. It is said that during Mrs, Hayes’ time, when a 
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large and gracious hospitality was exercised at the White 
House, some of the younger male guests slept on the 
billiard table in the basement; and cots, in a screened 
corner of the hall, or in the library, are rather a familiar 
expedient. There are no suitable servants’ quarters. 
Those provided are in the basement, and only those open- 
ing to the south are habitable. The north rooms open 
upon a damp brick area and are unhealthy. One of 
the basement rooms, having a southern exposure, is fitted 
up as a billiard-room, but very plainly. When this very 
acceptable rainy-day diversion was sanctioned by the 
Government is not clear, but it seems that an inventory 
of the White House furniture, taken in 1825, under a 
resolution of Congress, uncovered a billiard table, which, 
with the cues and balls, cost sixty-one dollars. The 
Jackson men in Congress made a great outcry about the 
impiety and extrav- 
agance of this trans- 
action. It seems, 
however, to have 
been developed 
that President 
Adams had paid 
the bill out of his 
own pocket. 

Mr. Ogle’s re- 
searches throw 
some light upon the 
introduction of the 
bathtub into the 
White House. He 
quotes the Com- 
missioner of Public 
Buildings as saying 
in his report that he 
had constructed a 
reservoir in the 
basement, from 
which by means of 
a force pump the 
baths were to be 
supplied, and says : 
“T am not a little 
surprised that Mr. 
Van Buren is the 
first President who 
made the discovery 
that the pleasures of the warm or tepid bath are the 
proper accompaniments of a palace life. For it appears 
that our former Presidents were content with the applica- 
tion, when necessary, of the simple shower bath.’”’ He 
then refers with high approval to the salutary side of 
Mr. Adams’ heroic habit of bathing in the Potomac 
‘‘ between daybreak and sunrise.”’ 

It is said that provision for a library for the White 
House was first made during Mr. Fillmore’s term. Neat 
cases are arranged about the room, and most of them are 
filled with books—old editions of historical and classical 
works. There is no catalogue, and the library has not 
been kept up. 

There are practically no pictures in the White House 
belonging to the Government, except the portraits of the 
Presidents and a few portraits of some of the Presidents’ 
wives. The latter have, so far as I know their history, 
been presented to the Government. Some of the por- 
traits are creditable works of art, but many are not. At 
the close of a Presidential term Congress appropriates 
twenty-five hundred dollars for the portrait of the retiring 
President. He selects his own artist, and if he be a man 
who has fame as a painter the work is done and sent in 
a suitable frame to the Executive Mansion for much less 
than the customary honorarium. The large pictures, by 
Bierstadt, of Rocky Mountain scenes, which have for 
some years hung on the private stairway and in the upper 
liall, are the property of the artist, and not of the United 
States, as is generally supposed. 

_ 
IMPROVING THE PRESIDENTIAL HOME 


UCH has been said and written about the inconven- 
iences and inadequacy of the Executive Mansion, 

and many plans have ae proposed to remedy its real 
or imaginary defects. Some have proposed to abandon 
the house as a place of residence, to give it over wholly 
to official uses, and to build a new home for the 
President ; others suggest to make the house strictly and 
solely a place of residence, by removing the offices to a 
suitable new building. It would bea great shame, I think, 
to divert this stately and historic house to another and a 
meaner use than that to which it was set apart when 





IN THE NURSERY OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Washington laid its corner-stone. With the offices out of 
it, some better provision for the accommodation of the 
domestics, and another large room, with a suitable exit, 
to relieve the overcrowded receptions, the house would 
be adequate and altogether creditable. 
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[A SEQUEL TO “AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE"’ AND 


*CHAPTER VIII 
PARADISE FOUND— Continued 


HE morning after the storm Puelvir woke up 
very early. The first blast of the squall had 
battered down the scant protection of cur- 
tains and blankets that she had pinned up, 
and had left her room entirely open on one 

side to the roaring blackness of the furious night. Puelvir’s 

modesty was shocked. She sprang up to refasten the 
curtains. She found herself in the middle of a whirlwind. 

First the towels and stockings revolved about the room, 

and then sped out the open side. These were followed 

by sheets, pillow-cases, curtains, aprons, blankets, chairs 
and table, until Puelvir felt herself irresistibly sucked into 
the cyclone, and almost swept out of her room. All this 
took only a few moments 
from the time of her awak- 
ing. Then came the break- 
ing of the cable, and the 
sundering of the two scows. 

Puelvir dimly understood 
what these accidents por- 

tended. She had rushed to 
the door that led downstairs 

to the kitchen. It was held 
by the wind, and she could 
hardly open it from the in- 
side. In the struggle she 
began to call out hoarsely : 

‘Git up there, Zero! 
We’re shipwrecked! The 
kitchen’s overboard !”’ 

But Zero did not answer. 
He was slumbering peace- 
fully in his hammock, which 
did not sway with the scow. 
For Zero had once been on 
a trip to the Grand Banks as 
cook’s boy, and neither the 
motion nor the commotion 
were sufficient to disturb his 
dreams. At last, Puelvir, 
breathing heavily, arrived 
at the wood-shed, and be- 
gan to shake the hammock 
violently. 

“Git up!’’ she called. 
‘The kitchen’s gone bust 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and 
it’s blowin’ like all possessed 
outside! Don’t ye hear it?” 

‘“‘Hey?” asked Zero 
mildly. ‘‘It’s too early to 
getup yet. Lemme alone.”’ 

But Puelvir, without cere- 
mony, lifted up one side of 
the hammock, and _ spilled 
Zero flatly out on the heav- 
ing floor. The gale roared. 
The kitchen trembled and 
shook. Puelvir thought that 
they were about to be bodily 
blown into the sea. So she 
stood up as firmly as she 
could, and grasped the side 
of the shed, to hold it down. 
But Zero, whose intelligence, 
like that of all Fairharbor 
boys, burned (like potas- 
sium) brightest upon water, 
cocked up his head and lis- 
tened, and then scrambled 
to his feet. 

“It’s a squall,’’ he said 
coolly. “I'll go on deck 
and look out for her.’’ 

When Puelvir struggled 
on deck and found Paradise 
gone she was overwhelmed 
by a stupor of fear, not so 
much for herself as for the 
safety of her mistress. 

**She’s drowned !”’ wailed 
Puelvir, beating her hands 
upon her breast. ‘‘ She can’t 
do nothin’ without me. 
She never could. . He’s no 
good!’’ To her mind the 
husband had always been a 
useless encumbrance. Now 
Puelvir looked upon him as 
little less than a murderer. 
That her dear Miss Corona 
should be separated from 
her under these dreadful circumstances, and with him, 
was more than she could bear. It had not yet occurred 
to her to be very much frightened on her own account. 
She did not know enough of her danger to realize it. But 
Zero understood that they were in desperate straits. 

“We've got to hold her, or she’ll bring up on Halfway 
Rock, and go to kindling !’’ he roared at Puelvir, with an 
idea of giving her comfort. 

As they were in total darkness, the main house having 
gone off with their only lantern, Zero labored at a con- 
siderable disadvantage. Besides, there was no anchor 
aboard, and no warp to anchor with if there gad been one. 
Zero was greatly perplexed. But as he had never been 
in sole command of a craft before, and as he had seen 
worse gales at sea and more water aboard, he undertook 
his new responsibility with great zest and some sense. 


oe 


DRAWN BY W. L. TAYLOR 


*“* The Burglar Who Moved Paradise’ was begun in the December 
(1896) JOURNAL. 
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** This ain’t nothin he bellowed again into Puelvir’s 
face. ‘‘I’ve seen worse than this. If I only hed an 
anchor, an’ a road, an’ rock bottom, we’d fetch her up 
soon enough.’’ He crawled around to the great wooden 
cleats upon which the warp had been fastened that held 
the anchor before it parted. Zero felt of the rope, and 
began to pull it in. To his surprise it pulled hard, and 
betore he knew it he had about fifteen fathoms of cable 
aboard. It had got fouled on the fluke of the anchor, and 
been chafed off by the strain. Puelvir knew nothing of 
this find. She stood with her gaunt hands making tele- 
scopes at her eyes, peering into the storm. “If she 
hadn’t gone and got married,’’ she muttered bitterly. 

‘*T want an anchor!’’ Zero came up and bellowed this 
request into Puelvir’s face, as if he had been asking for a 
dish-towel or a quart measure. 





“WELL, MISS CORONA, HE’S COME, AN’ I'VE UP 'N’ GONE 'N’ DONE IT’ 


sobbed Puelvir. 
no more. We 


stove ?”’ 


‘‘Why don’t ye take the 
need it 


‘It’s heavy enough. I won't 
sha’n’t never see her again.’”’ 

‘It mought do,’’ said Zero doubtfully. ‘‘ We mought 
catch on somethin’. I hain’t heard of none bein’ used 
that way. There ain't no harm tryin’. Gimme a lift!” 

The scow danced and«spun in the gale. It was now 
far out in the harbor. Puelvir began to be thoroughly 
alarmed. She could see nothing in the blackness. She 
could feel the salt tears wetting her cheeks like rain. 
She helped eagerly at the stove. Zero pulled at the legs, 
which were of the kind that stay on. The open side of 
the sawed-off kitchen made it easy to get the stove out and 
down upon the scow. ‘ 
big, strong arms. She lifted and tugged like a man. 

“I'll tie the line on,’’ she said, panting. ‘It’s my 
stove.”’ 

‘‘No, ye don’t,’’ Zero retorted. 
out! You'll tie a granny.” 


‘It’s my ship! Get 


The muscles stood out on Puelvir’s © 
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“Call me a granny?” Puelvir wrathfully lifted up her 
hand to box the boy’s ears. But at that moment a wail 
came over the sea. It was the tolling of a bell. She 
thought she recognized the sound. 

** It’s the dinner-bell!’’ she cried out. ‘*‘ Miss Corona’s 
callin’ of me! Hi there! Miss Corona! Here I be!”’ 

‘**Rats!’’ interrupted Zero. ‘‘ Here, gimme a hand on 
this here stove. It’s the bell-buoy off Norman’s Woe. 
If ye don’t heave her over now we're goners sure !”’ 

This practical hint as to their saline status sobered 
Puelvir like a dash of sea water. Choking, sobbing, 
dazed by gale and sea, and loss and terror, she gave the 
stove a mighty heave. It went over with a splash that 
sounded above the squall. The wind struck them more 
incisively than before. The bell now tolled wild and 
menacing. It came nearer and nearer. Zero, in the 
meanwhile, was feeling of the cable as the scow dragged 
the stove on the uneven bottom. Suddenly there was a 
terrible bump—a howl of the bell enveloped them—a 
final shriek of the squall—a surging and wrenching of the 
scow and a slipping of the kitchen followed. The two 
were thrown from their feet. Zero was the first to re- 
cover himself. 

‘*We’re all right !’’ he yelled above the storm. ‘We've 
brought up on the buoy. We've give her a good crack. 
The stove has fouled her chain! Our anchor is ketched! 
Hurrah for us!’’ 


” 


July never blossomed into a lovelier, calmer dawn than 
it did on the morning following this historic squall. The 
wrecks of gilded yachts, of 
trim fishermen, and of lum- 
bering coasters, strewed the 
harbors from Boston to 
Portsmouth. Fairharbor 
was signally free from loss 
of craft. Only two yachts 
had dragged ashore. 

At the earliest gray of the 
morning, long before the 
lobster men go to inspect 
their pots, long before the 
traps are hauled, or sloops 
leave their weirs for the early 
market, two tugs, whose 
black smoke seemed even in 
the flying darkness to dese- 
crate the purity of the bay, 
coincidentally put their 
wheels hard down, signaled 
‘full speed,’’ and made for 
the objects of their search. 
One tug was scouring the 
harbor; the other was com- 
ing in after a fruitless trip. 

Since two o’clock these 
anxious guardians had been 
vainly searching for Paradise, 
which, in its detached form, 
they must have passed and 
repassed in the harbor many 
times. In a little cove by 
the beach, sheltered and 
serene, within a_ biscuit’s 
throw of a summer cottage, 
Paradise floated peacefully. 
Toward it Mr. Timbers and 
the house-mover, on the har- 
bor tug, made a straight 
course. Quaking with the 
terrors of a broken contract, 
and the expected reproaches 
of an offended woman, they 
urged the tug to its utmost. 


+ 


On the other side of the 
harbor—two miles out—on 
the edge of the channel, 
the bell-buoy lazily called. 
Here a touching meeting 
was taking place. 

The captain of the tug 
that had been engaged to 
move the cottage leaned far 
out of his pilot-house, giving 
orders to make her fast, and 
to hold her this time with 
all the warps on board. The 
engineer, having shut off 
steam, was the first to board 
the derelict. Heand Puelvir 
met on the scow’s déck, and 
wrung each other’s hands 
like friends who had been 
separated for a long time. 
Zero came proudly up for 
the nautical recognition that 
he felt was due to him at this 
crisis. 

“It was a blow,’’ began 
the engineer, looking around 
and then letting his gaze rest 
upon Puelvir’s honest face, 
‘far’ ye’ve stood it, Miss, 
like a man.”’ 

But Puelvir looked at the 
engineer severely, and took 
her hand out of his. ‘‘ Where 
be they ?’’ she demanded. ‘‘Is she safe?’’ 

For answer the engineer turned her shoulders gently to 
the eastward, where Paradise floated in the cove. 

‘‘See? I guess everybody’s all right. I'll bet there 
ain’t another house on the coast,’’ he said, with a bow, 
‘* that hed rid out that squall as easy as yourn. I'd rather 
have her than a yacht, by a good deal. But how did ye 
anchor her? Ye didn’t have none aboard.,”’ 

‘*Thank the Lord o’ mercy on us!” 
her eyes with the back of her rough hand. 
thinking about anchors. 

‘‘We heaved over the kitchen stove,’’ 
proudly. ‘* That ketched her!” 

‘Kitchen stove!’ repeated the engineer. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
be slivered! Well, Zero, you are a sailor, an’ no mis- 
take! You're a scale of the old fish!”’ 

‘‘It was my idee,” said Puelvir, recovering herself— 
‘but law! let the boy have the credit on’t.”’ 

“I allers said you was a corker!’’ said the engineer 


Puelvir wiped 
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admiringly and familiarly, as if he had known Puelvir for 
a long ume—for a great many years. 

‘“Come, boys!” called the captain, ‘‘cut the rope and 
we'll get her out of this, and have her back there before 
folks get on to it.’’ 

‘‘What, leave my kitchen stove to the bottom? No, 
sir-ee!’’ Puelvir folded her arms stoutly. ‘‘ You men 
jest haul up that there No. 7 Magee and set her up for me. 
I've got to get breakfast the first thing !’’ 

A gallant shout went up from the tug, and the stove, 
covered with seaweed and patched with starfish, soon 
sprawled up out of the water, and was finally hoisted on 

eck, and lay with its feet in the air. 

‘**| guess I kin fix her for ye,’’ said the engineer. ‘| 
reckon | kin set her up for ye when we git started.”’ 

Puelvir gave him a grateful look. 

By this time the two tugs, with their important tows, 
began slowly to approach each other in the middle of the 
harbor. 

**Oh, Miss Corona, dear!’’ shouted Puelvir, brandish- 
ing her dish-towel. 

But the mover took Hensleigh aside, and, with a dark 
significance, pointed out to him his famous half hitch of 
the night before. 

‘It’s lucky,’’ he said dryly, ‘that the wind blew itself 
out when you made her fast. If it had blown five minutes 
longer that ’ere anchor would have pulled yer house, and 
you along of her, clean into the water. Why, man, ye 
made her fast to the stringer instead o’ the scow!”’ 

‘‘Well, it held anyway,’’ said Alexander, flushing. 
‘‘But you needn't tell her, or anybody else. Have a 
cigar?”’ 

The mover accepted the bribe and smiled. 
told Corona. 

The two scows approached slowly. The passengers 
stationed themselves on their respective decks with their 
handkerchiefs, as if they had just returned from a tour 
abroad. Instinctively the two women crept apart. 
Puelvir rushed to her kitchen door; Corona went into 
the dining-room. The scows were coming up sidewise. 
Puelvir bent far over and held her hand out. Corona did 
the same. The chasm grew less and less. Suddenly the 
soft hand felt itself clutched as if in a hard knot. ‘There 
was a leap across the little space, and before anybody 
could say, ‘‘ Don’t!’’ Puelvir had boarded Paradise, and 
the two women were clasped in each other's arms, and 
were crying on each other’s shoulders. 

‘* Be you all safe ?’’ hysterically asked Puelvir. 

‘‘All but one,’’ replied Corona, the tears streaming 
down her face. ‘Matthew is gone. The dear little boy is 
drowned.”’ 

At that very moment the front door opened in a ghostly 
manner, and Matthew Launcelot, sniffing the morning air, 
sauntered out upon the piazza. Catching sight of the 
house-mover he made a dive for that gentleman, to whom 
he evidently attributed the entire cztastrophe of that 
tragic night. A cry of joy answered Matthew’s bark, and 
Corona caught him ecstatically in her arms. 

‘** He opened the door!’’ she cried proudly. ‘‘I shut it 
in the storm last night, and he must have opened it and 
gone in all by himself. That dog can open anything !’’ 

‘‘Ahoy there! Ship ahoy!” A gruff, guttural cry 
from under the scow, behind the kitchen “‘ L,’’ diverted at 
this moment the engineer from Puelvir, Puelvir from her 
mistress, the mistress from her dog, and the strugglin 
dog from the house-mover. It incidentall arated 
Hlensleigh from the knot which the deck hand of the tug 
was tying to a new anchor. 

‘It’s Father Morrison with them lobsters I ordered for 
breakfast,’’ said Puelvir, with dignity. ‘‘ He never went 
back onus. Land! He’s got a passenger.”’ 

She had hardly spoken when a gentleman’s face ap- 
peared above the edge of the scow. 

‘I say, Hensleigh,’’ rang out a merry voice, “‘ give us a 
hand up! This scow is beastly slippery !’’ 

“Why, it’s Tom!’’ Corona dropped the dog and ran. 
‘*How on earth did you come here? I’m so glad you 
never knew anything about it at all until now!’”’ 

‘‘Are you?” asked Tom serenely. ‘Well, I hope 
you'll invite me to breakfast. 1 am a little hungry. You 
see, Sis, I got up at two o’clock and started the tugs out 
after you. Then this ancient mariner and I have been 
scouring the Atlantic Ocean, and have searched all the 
lobster pots in the harbor for you in this confounded dory 
ever since. When! See? That’s Susy over there crying 
her eyes out on the hotel piazza because we’re none of us 
drowned.”’ 


He never 
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CHAPTER IX—THE SURRENDER OF PUELVIR 


| WAS the first Sunday in September. Dinner was over. 

Pue!lvir was washing the dishes. Her deep alto 
Sunday-school choruses rolled in refluent waves through 
the new pantry, the enlarged dining-room, and the com- 
fortable piazza. Puelvir had sung a great deal during the 
last six weeks, and Zero had been blessed with a double 
allowance of desserts. Matthew Launcelot had finished 
his Sunday bone, and was trying to decide which of the 
— rugs he would use for a napkin. Corona lay ina 

ammock. This was gently swung by her husband, who 
lazily sat beside her. Every now and then Corona would 
pat the hand that held the netting, and every now and 
then Hensleigh would call her attention to a peculiarly 
perfect ring of smoke that he blew from his mouth. This 
attention seemed to the man quite an endearment. He 
felt that he was very attractive. 

**T can’t get over it,’’ mused Corona, straightening her- 
self up and looking about. ‘‘It’s the same house, the 
same husband, but everything else is another world. I 
feel like ‘Rip Van Winkle.’ I go to sleep in one place 
with one set of views, and wake up in another place with 
an entirely new set. I can’t get used to it yet.’’ 

‘* But, dear, marriage is another world. It is a change 
of venue. You look out of the same windows, but you 
see new scenes. It’s the same old house with different 
py If you can get used to that you can get used to 
this.”’ 

Corona sighed happily. She missed the broad, bright 
harbor, the voices of fishermen gossiping at their traps, 
the running in of neighbors, the bellow of the whistling 
buoy, the great palette of the sunsets on the bay, the 
scarlet flash of the revolving light, and the rhythm of the 
water that used to wash beneath her window and lull her 
to . She thought of her maiden life, of her long, 
quiet, lonely evenings, of her days busy with unshared 
pleasures and uncomraded duties. The moving. of 
Paradise completed the feeling that she was absolutely 
cut off from her past. 
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But she turned to her new horizon. There was Squall 
River, although, it must be admitted, a large mud flat at 
the ebb of the tide, yet consequently picturesque with 
clam-diggers ; at its flood it seemed like a peaceful lake. 
Storms could not ruffle its calm surface any more than 
petty misunderstandings can disturb the hearts of those 
who love each other. Below our two householders to 
the right rose their own pine grove, ornamented with 
little settees and mosquitoes. Near by the stern of the 
‘* Sandpiper ’’ patted the water softly at her new moorings. 
Then there was a glimpse of their lost harbor, and of the 
white city, of Ipswich Bay, and of the great sand dunes. 
Behind them lay the forest—cool, delightful and unex- 
plored. Gray squirrels chattered in it. Birds, so scanty 
on the wave-washed cliffs, rioted here from bough to 
bough, and flashed in colors of the zircon, the hyacinth, 
the tourmaline and the sapphire. These new neighbors 
cheerily and warily made acquaintance, and. took. the 
places of the old. 

‘*Come,’’ said Corona. She slipped from the ham- 
mock, and, hand in hand, husband and wife strolled 
together for the hundredth time joyously over their new, 
old house. They stood at the parlor window. ‘We 
used to see the beach from here before; don’t you 
remember, dear? But I like the pines.’’ Upstairs in the 
blue room, between the muslin curtains, Corona lingered 
for a moment without speaking. Where the gray drift of 
the downs used to undulate, soft and alluring, with the 
uneasy sea line beyond, now the tops of trees, the 
descent of the valley, the winding of the river, and the 
smarting white of the sand dunes looked in strangely. A 
little ache of homesickness closed about Corona’s Ret. 
But she felt an arm steal around her, and then she looked 
up into her husband's face. 

“You don’t mind it, dear, do you!’’ Alexander asked 
gently. 

‘**| don’t mind anything as long as I have you!”’ 

Their thoughts, which seemed to be one, separated dis- 
tinctly at that moment. The man had begun to feel a 
little impatient of this happy idleness. The honeymoon 
was to him only a beautiful interruption to a busy career. 
He could not look upon it as an interlude in the music of 
his life. It was more like a theme on too high a plane to 
be always maintained. The ‘* Wedding March’’ must soon 
give place to a symphony in which many movements are 
played in different time and key. 

But to Corona these rapturous weeks had become the 
necessary expression of existence. She remembered 
with remorse how she had once laughed ata little bride 
who cried all day the first time that her husband left her 
to go to his business in town. Corona could not even 
imagine how it would be to live if Alexander were not 
always with her. Corona was not a new woman. She 
had no career. She had a genius for home. She wasa 
home-making, home-loving soul. Her house had been 
more to her than other people’s houses, and now her 
happiness—she turned and looked at her husband. She 
was convinced that he was more to her than any other 
husband to any other woman in the world. There was 
something in this rhapsody, after all. Women like Corona 
make the honeymoons that last. 

‘* Shall I hitch The Lady up, or turn her out?”’ 

Zero’s drawling voice broke the spell that the one 
reflective day in the week so easily casts upon loving 
hearts. The two looked at each other doubtfully, but as 
is frequently the case, the smallest member of the family 
decided the question. Matthew Launcelot, who, as has 
been said, hated the horse with all the enmity of which a 
black-and-tan heart is capable, at the mention of her 
name began to bark jealously. ‘This disturbance effec- 
tually broke in upon the hay peace, and like an inter- 
rupted chord it could not easily be found again. 

‘““‘We might as well take a ride,’’ said Alexander. 
‘“You may hitch her up, Zero. Put her in the beach 
wagon, and we’ll take you over to see your mother.”’ 


” 


Puelvir was left alone. She sat down on the new little 
ae that Mr. Hensleigh had built for her, and which, 
y-the-way, had almost won her heart over to him, and 
roudly ge ‘‘her house,’’ incidentally condescend- 
ing to notice the scenery. Puelvir wore a white cambric 
dress decorated with green four-leafed clovers, and a 
fresh white apron. Her brown neck was made the 
browner by one of the white cotton lace ornaments 
favored by her kind on Sundays, but a little band of green 
velvet around her throat relieved this effect. Her hair 
was crimped. Her eyes were happy, her mouth was 
kind, and Puelvir looked uncommonly well. 


A crisp noise on the pine needles in the path through e 


the grove suddenly attracted Puelvir’s attention. She 
looked up, A man was coming toward the house. ‘It’s 
a tramp!” thought Puelvir. She called on Matthew 
Launcelot, her natural protector, but Matthew had 
basely deserted her for a gray squirrel, and was half a 
mile away in the woods. Puelvir whisked into the 
kitchen and bolted the door. But when she gave, 
through the window, a second look at the intruder, she 
perceived that the tramp wore a high silk hat, pearl 
trousers, and a_ long-tailed black coat. Tan gloves 
covered his hands, and in one of them he swung a hand- 
some malacca cane. When he saw her in the window, 
which she was locking as rapidly as possible, he smiled 
and lifted his hat two feet from his head. Puelvir’s heart 
leaped above her cotton lace, and thumped against the 
green velvet ribbon at her throat. The engineer of the 
tug stood before her in his Sunday clothes. 

‘‘Why, land!” she said, flinging up the window. 
“You don’t say!gI thought you was a tramp. I was 
just settin’ the critter on to you.” 

** How do you like it here in this God-forsaken place?”’ 
he asked, carefully depositing his tall hat on the window- 
sill and vigorously wiping his face. 

‘*Well,”’ replied Puelvir, ‘‘I miss my hogshead and 
my clothes-post. But we’ve got a pump ’n’ hot water.’ 

‘*Won’t you let a feller in?’’ pleaded the caller. 

‘*IT mought and I moughtent,’’ said the woman judi- 
cially. The engineer tried the door, and finding it bolted 
made as if he were about to climb in by the window. At 
this Puelvir flushed red. 

*“You keep your distance and set out there where you 
belong!’’ Puelvir’s voice sounded sharp, but her eyes 
danced. ‘‘My folks are all out. I’m alone, an’ you 
can't come in nohow. It’s agin the rules. What’che 
come for anyway ?’’ 

‘*Well,’’ answered the engineer slowly, ‘‘I felt kinder 
hungry, an’ I wanted some more of them griddle-cakes.”’ 

**Griddle-cakes! I don’t fry griddle-cakes Sundays for 
nobody.’’ Puelvir smiled expansively. ‘‘ But I'll see if I 
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can’t hunt ye up some cold vittles. You'd better set 
down.”’ Puelvir gave her dress a little flounce and dis- 
appeared into the pantry. 

The engineer looked at her and bit the ends of his 
heavy black mustache dubiously. ‘‘She’s a hummer, 
she is,’’ he muttered to himself, ‘‘ an’ no mistake.’’ 

But presently she came back, carrying with great care a 
cut-glass dish, in which a white frosted work of art 
floated in a delicious sea of yellow custard. This tempt- 
ing trifle was intended for the family supper; but, not 
having been acquainted with their privileges, they would 
not miss their loss. The engineer disposed of the float- 
ing island with admiration too deep for words. Perhaps 
Corona’s silver spoon and her best Dresden saucer had 
something to do with the feeling of luxurious comfort 
that began to inundate the engineer’s heart. 

‘** By the great horn spoon, but you can jest everlast- 
ingly beat the Dutch a-cookin’!’’ The visitor drew his 
chair up as close to the window as possible, and bent in. 
‘* Ye know,” he said, looking at her boldly with admiring 
eyes, ‘‘I said aboard the tug I was a-comin’ for some 
more o’ them griddle-cakes, and then I was a-comin’ for 
you. I reckon ye didn’t think | meant it. But I did. 
That soft stuff is a sight better’n cakes ; and here I be.’’ 

‘*Oh, you be, be you?” said Puelvir jauntily. ‘‘ That 
takestwo. What are you going to do about it?”’ Puelvir 
took the empty dishes, and appeared to carry them to the 
sink with great calmness. But in reality she felt as if the 
old world were spinning around her middle-aged head. 
Her nautical hero watched her with set lips. 

**Unbolt that door !’’ he demanded. 

**T won’t,”’ said Puelvir, turning on the hot water. 

**You keep me out here like a tramp.’’ 

** You behave like one.”’ 

‘*You needn't think I’m hoofin’ it way up here this hot 
day for nothin’, Miss,’’ the engineer exploded. ‘‘ Open 
that door, or I’ll bust the whole shebang in!”’ 

‘*Ye don’t catch me!”’ retorted Puelvir with a toss of 
her head. 

**T don’t, hey?’’ Before Puelvir could realize what 
had happened her visitor had vaulted in through the 
open window, and had taken her in his mighty arms. 

e gave her a resounding kiss. ‘I thought ye said it 
took two. There are times when it don’t take more’n 
one, an’ that’s a man with his mind made up.”’ 

Puelvir struggled and screamed. ‘‘Murder! Help! 
Fire! Tramps! Let me go!” 

**Certainly,’’ said the engineer, ‘‘if you want to.” 
He opened his arms, and Puelvir sank upon a chair 
breathless, 

““What,’’ she gasped, ‘“‘what would my folks say if 
they cotched us in here with the door locked? Unbolt 
that ’ere door quick !’’ 

‘*They’d say,’’ said the engineer, leisurely unfastening 
the door and opening it, ‘‘ that I was a mighty lucky feller 
to get ye, an’ they’d give us a blessin’. was calculatin’ 
we'd get spliced this fall, if you’ve no objections.’’ 

**T have,”’ panted Puelvir. 

‘*Name ’em!”’ The engineer stood over her. ‘I'll 
bide by ’em all.”’ 

“‘If that’s so there ain’t no use my namin’ of ’em.”’ 
Puelvir’s head drooped. 

‘I notice,’ said the engineer soberly, touching the 
sleeve of her dress with real delicacy, and dropping on 
one knee so that his face could be near to hers, ‘‘ that 
ou’ve got four-leaf clovers on your gown. Call it good 
uck, gal dear, won’t you? Call it luck for two.’’ 

Puelvir glanced timidly at her lover’s face. She saw 
his eyes tender with a depth of feeling that was rare to 
men of his hard life. She bent slightly toward him, and 
this time when he took her in his arms she did not object. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hensleigh drove home in the early dusk. 
Zero climbed out, and went to The Lady’s head. 
Matthew ran from the woods. Puelvir came from the 
house, and in the presence of the assembled family she 
uttered these words : 

‘** Well, Miss Corona, he’s come, an’ I've up ’n’ gone 'n’ 
done it. I’ve give my word. I’m goin’ to be married 
come October.”’ 

**Dear me, Puelvir!’’ expostulated Corona. 

“Well, lam. But I told him he needn’t expect to hev 
me till you go for the winter. I wouldn’t leave you no- 
how, not for no man. Besides, I told him he’d got to 
give up tuggin’ summers an’ go to the Grand Banks 
fishin’. I wouldn’t look at him ’thout I stuck by you 
summers, says I. He said he don’t favor fishin’, but he’d 
compermise on a Bar Harbor steamer. So that fetched 


‘me, for I took it kinder thoughtful of him. I won’t give 


up nary one nor t’other, so there! I’ve fixed ye both.”’ 
7 


Alexander and Corona stood alone together in the sea- 
scented, resinous dusk. 

‘““What shall we do without her?’’ asked Corona. 
** But I suppose we’ll board winters, and can get along.’’ 

**T don’t intend to board any longer than we can help.’’ 
Alexander replied quietly. ‘‘I want my own home. 
Don’t you?”’ 

They looked out over the black pine woods, toward 
the harbor. Hensleigh walked to the end of the piazza 
to close a blind. 

‘*Come!”’ he called. ‘‘Come and see!”’ 

Corona hurried to him. Her eyes followed the gesture 
of his hand. Between the branches of a tall pine a red 
eye faded and burned—faded and burned. 

“It’s my light-house!’’ cried Corona rapturously. 


‘It’s the flash-light on the Point. I have missed it so !’ 


Oh, you dear old red light! Now, I feel perfectly con- 
tented.”’ 

To Corona the crimson light had always seemed like 
the heart of the sea. Now it seemed like the heart of a 
home. 

She lifted her face to her husband. 

‘*Fun is good, Truth is better, and Love is best of all,’’ 
quoted Alexander softly. Silently they clasped and 
kissed. 

“IT used to think Paradise was the house,’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ Now I find it is you.”’ 

**No, no! it is you!’’ he protested. 

** Tt took us both to find it, dear.’’ 

‘* And it will take us both to keep it,’’ he answered her, 
‘**for God meant it to be so.’’ 
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73 YOU left the town and went out north- 
ward you followed where the road trailed 
in an irresolute manner up hill and down 
dale, going out of its way to pass strag- 
gling farms. Most of these farms were 
ill-kept and neglected, but the most 
straggling and disreputable of them all 
belonged to old Gabe Carter. 

‘*He ain’t got no call to work hard,”’ 
said a neighbor in extenuation of the 
farmer’s sins of omission, which were 
many; ‘‘he ain’t got nobody to take 
keer on but hisself, an’ ef he wants to 
take things easy why let ’im, that’s what I say.”’ 

Old Gabe Carter had never rebelled against the dis- 
respectful title which the Fates had given him. It had 
clung to him for many years now, 
and there was a tradition in the 
neighborhood that he had been 
known by that name forty years 
ago—perhaps even longer than 
that. The time had come when 
he would have been surprised and 
disconcerted if he had heard any 
one call him ‘‘ Mr. Carter.’’ 

Old Gabe was not beautiful 
to look upon. His features were 
thin and eager, his hair long and 
straggling, and the tall form was 
angular to the last degree. A 
miscellaneous assortment of ill- 
fitting garments generally made 
up what he called his ‘‘clo’es,’’ 
though there was a mysterious 
outfit hanging up in the ‘‘ spare 
room,”’ known to him as his ‘‘other 
clo’es.’’ When he went about the 
farm, he wore his ‘‘clo’es,’’ but 
when he went to the church, or 
attended one of the rare funerals 
in the community, he came out in all the splendor of his 
‘‘other clo’es.’’ This was so well recognized that when 
Becky McGuire, glancing out from the kitchen window, 
saw him in the glory of the “other clo’es,” jogging 
serenely down the road, she screamed to her mother : 

“Oh, ma, ma: There goes old Gabe Carter in his 
‘other clo’es.’. Run an’ ask ’im who’s dead!”’ 

Old Gabe lived alone, with a few trifling exceptions. 
One of these was the hired man, who occupied the cabin 
at the further side of the orchard. He would not have 
even a hired man too near. ‘‘Comp’ny’s mighty good,’’ 
he explained to that functionary, ‘‘but a body can have 
too much of it, an’ ef you an’ me was to git lonesome 
‘tain’t so fur but what we can call one another.”’ 
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ND yet he was not averse to company at times. Seldom 
did any neighbor follow the road that trailed past the 
farm but he saw old Gabe leaning over the fence waiting 
for him. At such times the old man had strange things 
to tell—things which made the neighbors stare and shrug 
their shoulders when they were out of sight. 

‘* Ye see that rooster, Julius Casar?’’ he would inquire 
with a look of pride illuminating his face. ‘‘ That’s the 
smartest critter they is in three counties. Maybe you don’t 
know that Julius foretol’ this mornin’s rain, jes’ as plain 
as ef he’d a-talked, an’ been done with it. I knowed 
when that rooster started to bed las’ night that he had 
somethin’ on ’is mind; 
an’ he hadn’t been 
there more’n half a’ 
hour before he foun’ 
out what it was. An’ 
then he crew five 
times, jes’ as loud as 
he could crow, so’s to 
let me know; an’ right 
then I knowed we was 
a-goin’ to have rain. 
Julius has been in the 
foretellin’ business 
some time, an’ he ain’t 
never made a mistake 
yet. Jes’ look at ’im 
a-struttin’ aroun’ there 
like as ef he owned 
the earth. He knows 
ever’ word I been 
a-sayin’ as well as ef 
he’d a-said it hisself. 
They ain’t no critter 
nowhere smarter than 
Julius.’’ 

And, indeed, Julius 
Cesar strutted about 
with a full sense of his 
own importance as a 
rival of the Weather 
Bureau, which has, 
like him, been in the 
ness for some time, 
disadvantage, that it has been known 
to make mistakes. What mysterious 
thing it was that whispered to Julius when it was going 
to rain, no one knew; but there was in him some 
close kinship to Nature which gave him prophetic knowl- 
edge of the times and seasons. He was not an especially 
beautiful fowl. His comb drooped over to one side in a 
rakish and slouchy manner, and his legs were scaly and 
disreputable; yet this ‘Weary Watson” of the barnyard 
absolutely seemed to close one eye in a most significant 
manner as his master talked. 
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NOTHER of old Gabe’s companions was the cat. 
‘**Jes’ look at that cat,’’ he would say, with a 
smile wrinkling his thin face. ‘I'll tell you ole 
Abe knows a lot. He jes’ sets there an’ licks ’is 
paws, an’ you couldn’t tell from lookin’ at ’im that 
he was thinkin’ of a single thing; but, all of a 
suddent, Abe, he sticks ’is years up an’ growls, an’ 
I know in a minute he hears somebody a-comin’. 
He done that jes’ now when he heerd you. He 
ain’t got much confidence in folks, Abe ain’t. I’m 
the only one he’d trust fur a minute as fur as you 
could throw a cow.”’ 

But the chief object of old Gabe’s affection was 
the dog. No shaggier and more plebeian dog 
ever palmed himself off on an unwary mortal as a 
dog to be fostered and made much of; but the 
deception succeeded. Old 
Gabe pointed him out tri- 
umphantly to every neighbor 
who would stop long enough to hear 
his many wonderful virtues recounted. 

**T tell ye that dog’s a sharp one,”’ 
he would say, with chuckles of delight. 
‘*That Prince o’ mine, he’s got more 
sense than a lot o’ folks; o’ course | 
don’t mean nothin’ personal by that. 
He jes’ simply will not go a-huntin’, 
Prince won't. He’s that tender- 
hearted that he can’t bear to see 
anythin’ killed, and when I say, ‘Come 
on, Prince, less go a-huntin’,’ right 
then Prince is a-goin’ to crawl under 
the bed.”’ 

And he beamed upon the villainous 
Prince, who was too lazy to walk half 
a mile to hunt anything, but who had 
just stolen a squirrel from his master’s 
game-bag, and had devoured the last 
morsel of it. . 

‘*Me an’ that ’ere dog is fust-rate 
friends,’’ he explained. He don’ ’pear to let hisself out 
before strangers, but the way that dog can hold ’is own 
in a conversation would s’prise ye. Him and me sets 
here some nights an’ talks ’bout mos’ ever’thin’ they is 
a-goin’. I says to him las’ night, ‘Prince,’ says I, 
‘this ’ere world’s a holler mockery,’ says 1. An’ what ye 
think that dog said? Jes’ raired back his head an’ gaped 
a mos’ tremenjus gape. Jes’ the same as ef he'd a-said, 
‘ Well, now, this business makes me tired !’’’ 
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HERE must have been in this rusty and rugged old man 
some faculty which brought him into strange near- 
ness to all dumb creatures. It was 
easy for him to find out things that 
were hidden from common mortals, 
and as he went about his work he kept 
up a running fire of conversation with 
the creatures he met. Some one found 
him one day crouching down in his 
garden and laughing the silent laugh 
with which he greeted some new 
discovery. 

“IT wisht you’d look a-here,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Here | go an’ mighty nigh 
break my back packin’ up palin’s to 
pale in this ’ere garden, so’s to keep 
the rabbits outen my peas, an’ now jes’ 
look at this.’? And he parted the little 
heap of gray hair at the foot of the pea- 
vines, and showed the two young 
rabbits crouched within the little hollow 
below, their bright eyes shining and 
their small bodies shaken by the wild 
beating of their hearts. 

‘‘Now did ye ever see 
anythin’ to ekal that?’’ the 
old man asked jubilantly. 
** It does beat all how cunnin’ 
these critters is. Along 
comes that ole rabbit, an’ hatte 
says to herself, ‘I’ll show 
that ole customer that he 
ain’t anywhere nigh as smart 
as he thinks he is.’ An’ then 
she jes’ delib’rately goes to 
housekeepin’ right under ‘the shadder of my 
peavines, knowin’ well enoiigh that I wa’n’t 
a-goin’_ to pester her after them babies was in 
the nest. Well, ef that don’t beat all for cute.” 

And the wrinkled old face was twisted with 
a smile of delight, as though the rabbits had 
conferred a special favor on him by setting up 
squatter sovereignty in his garden. 

‘Oh, you’re here, are ye?”’ he queried, as 
he looked up into the litthke maple tree when 
he was clearing the ‘‘new ground,’’ and saw 
the bird’s nest with a frantic mother fluttering 
wildly over it. ‘‘ Well, I s’pose that means 
that the tree ain’t a-goin’ to come down. What you 
fussin’ fur? Didn’t you hear me say the tree wa’n’t a-goin’ 
to come down? I ain’t never knocked airy bird outen its 
nest yet, an’ I don’t expect to begin at this time o’ day.”’ 
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ND when by chance he stumbled upon the nestful of - 


tiny foxes playing near their hole, during their mother’s 
absence, he took one of them up and talked to it sadly. 

‘* You’re a lively little rascal,’’ he said as he held it 
gently, so that its sharp teeth could not reach his hands, 
“*T reckon ef I let you go now you'll have a many a-one 
o’ my chickens some day to pay me back. Well, you 
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want to live, don’t ye? an’ got about as much right as I 
have. They ain’t nobody said that I had all the rights 
an’ you never had none. Run along home quick, sonny, 
or somethin ’Il ketch ye.’’ And he thrust the fox into 
the hole, where it disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 
What old Gabe called his “other clo’es’’ hung on 
long, wooden 
pegs in the 
“* spare room,”’ 
whose window 
always stood 
open, for the 
old man had a 
lordly contempt 
for burglars. 
But one day, 
when he went 
to get this extra 
suit, another 
claimant had 
taken _ posses- 
sion. In the 
wide-open 
pocket of the 
ridiculous old 
coat a handful 
of straw was 
gathered, and 
from the midst 
of it four naked 
heads, with 
“WILL NOT GO A-HUNTIN’” gaping mouths, 
; were lifted at 
o, his approach. 
“Dx, ‘*Well, dear me,”’ ejaculated the old 
man, ‘‘ ef that wren ain't gone an’ made a 
nest in my coat pocket. Did you ever see the beat o’ 
that fur downright impidence? The plaguey little critter— 
she knowed I wa’n’t a-goin’ to pester ’er, an’ I’ll bet she 
kinder winked her eyes when she done it. She jes’ says 
to herself, ‘Well, ain’t I a-playin’ a joke on the ole man 
this time? Las’ year I fooled ‘im outen his ‘ other hat,’ 
an’ this year he kin go without his Sunday coat.’ Blame 
the cunnin’ little rascal anyway !”’ 
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wits a grin spreading all over his face he hung the 
coat back on the peg, carefully arranging it as it had 
been, and he went coatless to church all that summer. 
‘**I got my coat rented out,’’ was his simple explanation. 

‘* Ef that wa’n’t the cutest trick,’’ he said to those friends 
who found him leaning over the fence afterward, and 
whom he thought worthy to hear the story. ‘‘ That little 
rascal played that on me fur a joke, jes’ as plain as ef 
she’d a-spent the whole year a-figgerin’ it out. I'll bet 
she watches me a-goin’ about without any coat on, an’ 
laughs tell she can’t see.”’ 

Even his few flowers took part in the long conversations 
he carried on with the world around him. 

‘You're a-lookin’ kinder droopy,’’ he would remark 
to some blossom as he bent over it and touched 
its petals tenderly. ‘‘I reckon maybe ye want a little 
water, don’t ye? Yes, to be shore. It was a good 
thing ye spoke; ef ye hadn't, this big, blunderin’ ole 
fool would ’a’ let ye starve to death. Always a-thinkin’ 
about hisself, he is, an’ a-lettin’ ye set here an’ starve.”’ 

It must be acknowledged that sometimes his com- 
panions imposed on him shamefully. Prince was espe- 
cially destitute of those qualities with which the old man, 
in his misplaced affection, idealized him. 

‘Come now, Prince,’’ 
he would remark to the 
dog as he was preparing 
to go to work in the morn- 
ing, ‘‘come now, Prince, 
I'll hafter trouble ye fur 
them clo'es ef you’re done 
with ‘em. Come now, 
that’s a good dog.’’ But 
Prince generally refused 
to ‘‘ come now,’’ and even 
growled when the request 
grew urgent, and the old 
man abandoned the argu- 
ment, and wore to the 
field such miscellaneous 
garments as he could 
gather together. 

‘* Prince was a-lavin’ on 
my clo’es,’’ he explained 
to the hired man on such 
occasions, and there dis- 
missed the subject, as 
though that were all the 
explanation that could 
possibly be needed. 


sah And the nearest ap- 
Bi ww proach that Prince’s master ever came to 

: 1 injuring any human being was when, on one 
Bis of these occasions, the hired man remarked, 


in a gruff voice, that if the dog was his he’d 
break his neck. The old man turned pale 
and lifted the hoe above his head. The 
next moment he lowered the hoe and he went on work- 
ing. ‘‘ The dog ain’t your’n,”’ he said. 


+ 


A™” yet it was this same hired man who carried to the 

outside world the news of the last night spent by 
old Gabe Carter. 

“The ole man was a-wanderin’ pretty much all that 
evenin’,”’ he said, meditatively whittling a sliver from 
a white pine box at the grocery store. ‘| set up with 
‘im, ’cause it didn’t seem quite right to leave ’im all 
alone ; an’ he was a-talkin’ about all kinds o’ fool things— 
rabbits, an’ birds, an’ sech truck—tell you couldn’t see. 
I thought maybe he wanted somethin’ to eat, an’ | asked 
‘im ef he wanted me to git a rabbit fur ’is supper; an’ 
blamed ef he didn’t mighty nigh eat me up, he was so 
mad. An’ he was a-talkin’ all the rest of the night about 
waterin’ the flowers, an’ not botherin’ that bird’s nes’ in 
‘is coat pocket, an’ takin’ keer o’ the cat an’ the dog— 
jes’ a-wanderin’ all night. An’ along when mornin’ was 
jes’ beginnin’ he says, all of a suddent, ‘ The birds is 
a-singin’ fur day.’ An’ then he turned over an’ went to 
sleep, jes’ like he’d been a-waitin’ fur that. I was mighty 
sorry he was a-wanderin’ on that las’ night.” 

But no matter, since the ‘‘ wanderings’’ had led the 
gentile soul across into the land of sunrise. 
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NE of the earliest remembrances of my 
mother, and the one that comes readiest to 
my mind, is associated with the ‘‘ fanfare "’ 
(reprinted in this article from a friendly 
memoir) which she early -inculcated in 
my willing memory. This I have ge 
taken to be the first trumpet-blast to the 

ears of a little world of hers, unconscious till then of the 
treasure that it held in its midst. The band that passed 
little Jenny Lind’s first home used to play this tune for the 
primal formation of time and measure in her baby brain. 
She could not have beermuch more than four years old 
when she first woke up the old spinet in the attic tu 
repeat it—bass and all—under her tiny fingers. There is 
also a cat story—her voice having been noticed as singing 
to her cat—but I won’t give any credit to that, and will 
pass on to her ninth year, 
when the director of the 
theatre and opera school at 
Stockholm was induced to 
hear her, and to accept 
her as a pupil. He first 
asserted that his institution 
was no créche—and then, 
manlike, demurred before 
the want of beauty in her 
childish appearance. At 
this school she also learned 
deportment and gesture, in 
which she was always per- 
fect, and which, all her life, 
made her bearing and car- 
riage so stately as to give 
her the appearance of a tall 
woman, when she really was 
not more than five feet six. 
She was also a_ beautiful 
dancer, and loved dancing, 
though seldom indulging 
in it—refraining for her 
health’s and art’s sake, as 
she used to say, since it tired 
her too much 


* 
HER EARLY TEACHERS 


OF HER first singing-mas- 

ter, Croelius, she left 
the queer little picture, en- 
dorsed in her own writing, 
printed on this page. But 
she owed much of her 
musical training to her 
master, the Court singer, 
I. A. Berg, and, also, to 
the Swedish composer, 
Lindblad, from whom she imbibed her love of Swedish 
melody and song-singing, and many of whose writings 
were dedicated to her. Besides these singing-masters 
she had very little true guidance in the technical art 
of singing in her earliest years, and, feeling the need of it, 
she sought the help of Garcia, who, though older than 
she was by many years when he taught her, is still living 
in London, enjoying a green and honored old age. But by 
the time she found Garcia in Paris she had repaid a 
thousandfold all her 
indebtedness to her 
alma mater, and sus- 
tained, first, chil- 
dren’s, and then, 
adults’, parts in the 
theatre as well as in 
the Opera at Stock- 
holm. She began 
making tours at an 
age when most girls 
are being tended and 
nurtured at home. 
She had also gained 
experience and 
knowledge of musi- 
cal works by coach- 
ing and accompany- 
ing fellow-pupils less 
gifted than herself. 
No wonder, then, 
that her voice suf- 
fered, and that when 
she went to Garcia 
in Paris, in July, 1841, 
she should be met 
by the crushing dictum, ‘‘ M/on enfant, vous n’ avez i de 
voix!’ Imagine the shy, Scandinavian girl suddenly 
cast forth into the foreign French capital with this dead 
weight on her heart, but with courage in hersoul. Garcia 
had said, as a palliative, ‘‘Come back in three months,”’ 
and so, during that time, she set herself to study French 
and Italian, and to read music at sight. The intended 
three months were apparently curtailed, for, at the end of 
six weeks, I believe, she went back to him with restored 
voice and powers, and began studying again. 


+ 
JENNY LIND’S FIRST ‘‘ FULL-GROWN ” APPEARANCE 


HER methods of practicing, as I remember them, were 
to go over and over difficult passages, using half- 
voice, and generally walking up and down the room. My 
nrother was not a real pianist, although quite equal to 
iaving her own accompaniments; but she never did so 
in public except for the Scandinavian songs. 

I do not propose here to enumerate the operas in which 
my mother sang (and in none of which I heard her, for 
she left the operatic stage before her marriage), but her 
first ‘‘full-grown’’ appearance was on the seventh of 
March, 1837, when she was between sixteen and seven- 
teen. I ought to remember the date, since she always 
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‘kept’? it, as an important day in her life, and_be- 
queathed to me the little silver lyre-shaped candlesticks— 


the first public gift my mother received—presented to her 
on that occasion by her gratified directors. 
~~ 


HER PERSONAL TASTES AND FANCIES 


Y MOTHER had little of woman’s proverbial love of 
finery. Theatre clothes must have given her a distaste 

for it, and the clothes she wore in ordinary life were very 
simple, and, though matiy-hued and often indifferently 
fashioned, were always of good materials. Her sense of 
smell was acute, as well as her other senses; she could 
never be in a room with strong-smelling flowers, and 
always used to say that the smell of violets was especially 
bad for the voice. As for flowers generally, she had no 
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great taste, and yet she would literally ‘‘ snuff ”’ at a field 
of meadow-grass studded with buttercups and daisies, 
and address charming monologues to pimpernels or 
quaking grass. I think she must have loved the country 
in theory, but she never really lived in it for any length 
of time, and had neither country pursuits nor thick boots. 
For a short period, soon after first coming to London, she 
used to take occasional riding exercises, but she was too 
highly strung and nervous to feel at home on a horse, 
and used to say that 
.. she shied at things 
in the road before 
the horse did. 

In the early Vic- 
torian days ladies 
wore their hair 
drawn straight over 
the ears, but my 
mother found an im- 
provement more be 
coming to her feat- 
ures in waved bands 
round her face 
and ears, cor- 
responding to 
the ondulé 
which we now- 
adays affect. 
This style she 
retained ever 
after, but the 
uncharitable 


would have it 
/3 
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that she had 
something the 
matter with her ears. 1 cannot get any one to agree 
with meas to the color of her hair, or even of her 
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household. These tours had been started by John 
Mitchell, who visited my parents occasionally at Dresden, 
and who suggested the concerts as a necessary means of 
augmenting their slender income, without which they 
could not have afforded to settle down in England. My 
mother had a great admiration for English home-life; in 


’ fact, her liking for it was so strong that when my parents 


came to consider the matter of a permanent home they 
promptly decided upon England. 
7. 
A CHERISHED SOUVENIR OF HER AMERICAN TOUR 


{? WAS the crinoline period when | first remember my 
mother, and chenille nets were worn over the hair. 
I recollect she wore a blue one that to my mind was 
lovely. She was rather a prey to her maid and the par- 
ticular shopman where she dealt, as she could easily be 
induced to buy colors and patterns that no one else would 
buy. if the stuffs were good. Who that remembers her 
will ever forget the shawls she was so fond of, and which 
she always carried with her? One was given her by 
Queen Victoria, and the other by the Queen Consort of 
Frederick William IV, of Prussia, ‘‘ to keep ~~ warm on 
your journey,’’ as she said. These beautiful possessions 
now belong to me, but, at her special desire, her oldest 
and closest companion among them all was put into the 
grave with her, as was also a queer old patchwork quilt 
given her in America during 
her tour in 1851. This had, 
in alternate squares, a floral 
pattern, and a text or quota- 
tion, I forget which, written 
in ink that had become very 
faint. Perhaps some of my 
readers will be able to iden- 
tify that cherished old pos- 
session which covered her 
bes for so many years, and 
was one of my earliest 
recollections. 

I have already said that 
my mother’s piano playing 
was a talent of its own— 
being quite an unconven- 
tional one. She never 
played pieces, and had no 
great execution, her left 
hand having been lamed in 
childhood and scarred 
through a mishap in the use 
of a flint and steel in striking 
alight. But her improvisa- 
tions were delightful, chiefly 
in the minor key, threading 
in themes and phrases from 
her operas, and generally 
ending with the singing 
of a Swedish song or two. 
And all the evening per- 
formances for us children 
used to wind up with 
Schumann’s sweet little 
children’s song: ‘‘Wenn 
Fromme Kindlein Schlafen 
Gehn.” When friends 
asked her to sing and she was 
in the mood for it my father 
would accompany her, in his own perfect way, and she 
would sing on and on selections from the composers 
called for by her sympathetic audience. 


+ 
MY MOTHER’S FAVORITE SONGS 


ENDELSSOHN and Schumann were her favorite song- 
writers, but not to the exclusion of Lindblad and 
later Kjerulf. Lindblad had been the friend of her 
girlhood and wrote many of his songs for her, as, also, did 
Mendelssohn, who, as is well known, wrote for her the 
soprano part of ‘‘ Elijah,’’.one aria of which, ‘“‘ Hear ye, 
Israel,’? commences on her celebrated F-sharp. Among 
the songs most closely associated with her in my mind, 
and which I can least bear to hear sung by any one else, 
are ‘‘Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’’ ‘‘Das Schifflein,’’ 
‘*Mein Herz ist wie die Dunke: Nacht,’’ by Mendelssohn ; 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Die Sterne’’—she so liked the syncopated 
accompaniment—and his ‘‘ Der Leiermann,”’’ the most ter- 
ribly lose song, giving one a lump in the throat, the way 
she sang it. But with the exception of ‘‘Qui la Voce,” 
from ‘‘I Puritani,’’ and ‘‘ Und ob die Wolke sie Verhuelle,’’ 
from ‘Der Frei- 

schiitz,’’ which she 

sang often, she sang 
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airs ; they seemed to 
have dropped com- 
ages out of her 
ife. Never, I think, 
has the child of musi- 
cal parents heard so 
few operas as I have. 
I had not even heard 
**Faust’’ till I was 
twenty-two, and with 
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the exception of 
eyes, which used to change with her varying emo- _ > es ‘*La Semana,” 
tions, so that | have even heard stage enthusiasts call elu Pe which Miss Van 
them brown. They really were gray-blue, and her dl Zandt sang in 
hair, of a very fine texture, and, therefore, not luxu- fe, hore > x ay ee London, and a Ger- 
riant, was of a grayish brown, to my mind almost V4. VE Lane Jew man rendering of 
mouse-colored, and yet I have often been asked if I ‘* Der Freischiitz,’’ I 


had not inherited my reddish hair from her. Her 
features were irregular, but, like her eyes, her mouth 
also varied with her feelings, and she could look 
full of love amd fun one moment, and stern and 
uncompromising the next. In her moods, too, she 
was the same, charming when she liked, but woe 
betide the tactless or inquisitive stranger whom she 
thought had merited her wrath or her “‘ignoring.’’ 

The French would have called her journa/i2re, and 
so she eminently was, in spirits and appearance. 
This was a good deal owing to her health, for the 
English climate was unsuited to her as she had a 
tendency to rheumatism, and suffered greatly from head- 
aches as time went on—my early recollections being of a 
tiptoe good morning or evening in the darkened room in 
which she sometimes spent days. Then when she was 
well again she would go off on concert tours, and we 
children would be left to the charge of nurse and gov- 
erness, with generally a faithful Swede somewhere in the 
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4, Mae 7 7 Kye i have not seen, and 
. barely heard the 
music of, any of my 
mother’s favorite 
operas. But my 
daughter went to a 
child’s fancy ball in 
her granny’s ‘‘La 
Figlia del Reggi- 
mento”’ jacket, anda 
very tight fit it was. 
Those early days, 
in fact, all our childhood days, were spent first in a house 
on Wimbledon Common, where my youngest brother was 
born, and then in a house in Wimbledon Park, which my 
parents built. Many of the winters we spent at Cannes, 

where my mother reveled in sunshine and blue sky. 
The year after the Franco-Prussian war our name of 
Goldschmidt was deemed too German to be palatable in 
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France, so we spent that winter in Florence, where, with 
the exception of the time she had previously passed in 
Dresden, my mother, for the first time, lived among the 
giants of the old Italian school, and imbibed the same 


THE COTTAGE AT MALVERN, WHERE JENNY LIND DIED 


sort of love for the paintings of Botticelli and Luini as 
she had for the music of Bach, of whom she would speak 
as that ‘‘blessed old man.’’ We were for six months in 
Florence and Northern Italy, visiting and delighting in 
Venice, but my mother, I regret to say, never got 
to Rome, chiefly because of her exaggerated fear 
of its reputed fevers. 
+ 

NERVOUS AND OVERSTRUNG BEFORE GREAT EVENTS 

DO not know whether I am glad or sorry that [ 

so seldom heard my mother sing in public, 
when I recall the fearful anxiety that I felt in my 
small bones the only time I can clearly remember 
such an occasion. That was at the performance 
of my father’s ‘‘ Ruth,’’ an oratorio in which my 
mother took great interest, and in which she sang 
the principal part, at Exeter Hall, 1869. Despite 
a dense, blinding fog the hall was packed as 
usual whenever there was a chance of hearing my 
mother; and I shall never forget the speechless 
nervousness of her, upon whom so much of 
the success of the evening depended. She was 
always nervous and overstrung before events, 
but became quite calm when the moment of 
action arrived. 

Her hours of practicing were not fixed, as late 
as my day, as she so seldom sang in public, and 
then chiefly in aid of charities ; but before singing 
she would be very careful’ what she ate, and 
would drink gruel. She was at all times a very 
small eater and indifferent to elaborate dishes. 
She took a- personal interest in a few Swedish 
dishes, and in the preparation of them she 
instructed English cooks after she had ceased to 
import Swedes. Indeed, to the end of her days, 
she retained all the simplicity of habits and 
thoughts of her early Northern lite. Her religious 
beliefs were very strong, her faith simple and 
innocent of isms and dogmas, and her Bible read- 
ings were taken literally. She had been bred 
a Lutheran, and was, therefore, low church. 

My mother was also decidedly a respecter of 
persons, and had a great belief in the ‘‘ Divine 
right of kings,’’ and in the rulers of the earth, 
taking a great interest in politics when they had 
been carefully expounded to her, but she was 
very much party biased, and nurtured almost 
personal animosity toward political opponents. 
































THE FANFARE—HER FIRST Music 


When we lived at Wimbledon the distance from the 


station and London necessitated our keeping horses. My 
mother was very fond of taking drives, but she never took 
much walking exercise. Consequently her circulation 


was very bad, but that did not affect the color of her 


hands, which were waxy-white, large and well-shaped, 


particularly her left hand. Her skin, however, was very 
delicate and retentive of smuts—a despairing kind of skin 


for maintaining the regulation standard of cleanliness. 


My mother was never idle, but was always doing some- 
thing—working, reading, playing or writing. She was a 
most difficult person to assist, as she did things quicker 


and better than others could do them for her. 
$ 
THE FAMOUS SINGER AS AN ACCOUNTANT 


| HAVE a boxful of the letters my mother wrote me 


after my marriage, when our interchange of them 


was frequent. She even wrote to my babies in magnifi- 
cent, large handwriting, with affectionate superscriptions 
on the envelopes, much to the edification of the Surrey 


postman, no doubt. But none of these letters were 


signed with her name, and I am always quite at a loss 
when asked for an autograph, and lately, in order to 
add to a well-known collection, could give but a leaf 
out of an account-book. The dear woman tried to 


keep accounts, and I give a page from the book in which 
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she set down the items of her housekeeping expenses 


‘at Malvern cottage, which was called Wynd’s Point. 


She almost invariably wrote expenses with a c, just as she 
did on this page of her account-book. 

There were one or two words she never 

could spell correctly: ‘till’? always with 


thing else. She spoke many languages, but 
English became her most natural one, and 
she chiefly used German to my father, so 
that we children might not understand ; then 
when we knew German she retreated into 
Swedish, till we got a fair inkling of that. 

When I was a girl I went to very few 
balls, but one of my earliest was a fancy- 
dress party, for which my mother designed, 
and made mostly herself, the dress, and it 
is one of my most precious possessions. It 
was supposed to be a Swedish peasant’s 
costume, and no doubt we could nowadays 
procure a more authentic one by post, 
but we made mine ourselves; yard by yard 
of queer-looking trimmings were sewed 
together by her fingers, till they formed a 
beautiful big border to the regulation stuff 
apron. Her needlework was beautiful, and 
it never came undone. She could impro- 
vise splendid formal patterns and embroider 
as she went along, without any tracing. 


> 
SHE WAS THE MOST LOVELY GRANDMA 


Y ENGAGEMENT to be married came as 

a great surprise to my mother. She 

was very rigid about the intercourse of 

young people, and thought anything approaching a flirta- 
tion very shocking, not that she had ever had any idea of 
cultivating my voice, for she never pressed iton me. The 
amount of music I had heard in my young days, and my 
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one |, as in Swedish, where it means some- - 
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lent Fund, and indeed was a red-letter day to the country 
folk, who came from all the country round with the 
modest eighteen-pence which secured them standing- 
room. On one of my walks, during the last sad week | 
helped to nurse her, | found an old woman in a remote 
cottage who eagerly asked for the ‘‘ good lady who was 
so ill up there.’ Upon finding who I was she assured me 
that it would have been worth even more stinting and a 
further walk to have had such a treat in her old age as 
that singing. 

My mother was too nervous to often venture in hansoms, 
and when chartering a four-wheeler was so innocent of 
fares that she would generally tell the driver to take her 
a shilling (or whatever it might be) distance, and I have 
such a good opinion of a London jehu’s sense of humor 
that I’ll be bound he did not often ‘‘take her in.’’ It 
used to hurt me terribly to see her—she who ought to have 
driven in a coach-and-four, or at least in a brougham on 
C-springs—getting in and out of omnibuses in London, 
though she was so simple and economical in what con- 
cerned herself that she hailed the general use of omni- 
buses, for short distances, as a great convenience and no 
sort of impropriety. _ 


TAKING A PEEP INTO HER MALVERN HOME 


UT how those dear Americans who still faithfully talk 

to their grandchildren of the glories of Jenny Lind 
would have stared if they had seen her step out of a 
Sloan Street ‘‘’bus’’ at the corner of her own house in 
Moreton Gardens. That house does not lend itself well 
to photography, as it is not pretty outside and is hidden 
by trees, but inside it is very nice and comfortable, and 
full of memories of the hand and head that originally 
made it so. But I show you a picture of the little house 
at Malvern away from the madding crowd, where she 
spent the last summer of her life amid the scenery she 
was so fond of, and in splendid air. The house had been 
evolved out of a couple of cottages, and was already full 
of nooks and surprises, but after it came into her 
»ossession she further improved it and furnished 
it with tasty old bits of furniture which she was 
very clever in picking up. The grounds were 
well planted with nice shrubs, and walks cut in the 
side of a hill, and a gravel pit among gorse and 
bramble-bushes. There she could stroll about 
unseen behind her fence and trees, and smile 
over the personal details the Malvern fly-drivers 
imparted to the tourist on the highway close by. 
Celebrity hunters occasionally eluded the tact and 
watchfulness of the dear littke woman who 
guarded ‘‘ Madame’”’ at the lodge, and penetrated 
to the front door, but unless properly accredited 
they never got further nor disturbed her seclusion. 


+ 
BLESSING MY NEW HOUSE WITH SONG 


UT all this time she was in very bad health 
and looked very ill, and my father took her 
to Cannes in search of strength and sunshine in 
the winter. I went to join her there, arriving just 
in time for the memorable earthquake on Ash 
Wednesday, 1887. In the early summer she was 
brought back to England, and through London to 
the Malvern home, which she was never to leave 
again. I had just gone to live in London to be 
near her, and though she never got further than 
my drawing-room, she stood in the doorway, and 
in a sort of way blessed the new house by singing 
‘*God Save the Queen’’—singing, not humming ; 
she never did that, for the words she sang meant 
as much to her as the music—and when, during 
the last drive she took, she broke out with a 
strain of Mendelssohn’s, she sang the words, 
**Oh, for the wings of a dove,’”’ quite distinctly. 
In like manner almost the last ray of sun she 
ever saw she greeted with Schumann’s ‘O, 
Sonnenschein! ©O, Sonnenschein.’’ To the end 
sunshine was her chief illuminator. She died at 
her Malvern home November 2, 1887. 

I cannot enter further into detail as to the ‘last 
few weeks of her illness, during which she suf- 
fered much, though less from pain than from the 
misery of her helplessness. But she died, as she 
had lived,-with perfect courage and in all sim- 
plicity of faith, The custodian of ‘‘God’s 
acre’’ at Malvern knows many of the pilgrims 
who visit her shrine to be Americans. 


THE LAST PORTRAIT TAKEN OF MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT 


knowledge of the very hard work that would be demanded 
from an aspirant, prevented my ever thinking seriously of 
such a step. But between my sixteenth and twentieth 
years several invitations came to her from across the 
waters to make another concert tour in America, and to 
bring me. And now history repeats itself, and tales are 
being told about my own daughter’s lovely voice, with 
unkind references to the regulation ‘‘ skipping a genera- 
tion,’’ so inconsiderate to the feelings of that generation. 

This mother of mine was the most lovely ‘‘ granny,”’ 
and never could do enough to show her affection. Her 
Christmases were always real Christmases as far back as 
I can remember, and the six weeks preceding were 
periods of mystery and expectancy. It was not only an 
expenditure of money, but each present to relative, 
friend or servant was carefully thought out, tied up and 
labeled with some appropriate phrase or joke, and the 
carol-singing, which preceded the lighting of the tree, 
she always led, and accompanied, in a delightful way, 
on her dear little old harmonium. 


- 
JENNY LIND’S LAST PUBLIC APPEARANCE 


HE became interested in a class of students of the 
Royal College of Music, and in helping my father in 

the famous Bach Choir which he conducted every week. 
She had suffered much for years from ill-health, and used 
to go abroad to take the waters. Despite her every-day 
disregard of hygiene she would, on her class days, go for 
hours without food or rest. -And despite this carelessness 
of her health she walked and sat as upright as if she were 
thirty instead of sixty. The last time my mother sang in 
public was on July 23, 1883, in the Spa, Malvern Hills. 
The concert was in aid of the Railway Servants’ Benevo- 
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THE BIRD ON A WOMAN’S HAT 


HIS magazine has often beén asked to exert 
its influence to persuade women to desist 
from the practice of wearing birds that have 
been slaughtered, as decorations for their 
hats and bonnets. Time and again have 
petitions on this subject reached this office. 

But while the good women who prepared these appeals 

impressed me with their statistics they were not as 

successful in convincing me with the arguments which 
they advanced. All women will, I think, acknowledge 
that it is cruel to slaughter hundreds of thousands of birds 
each year to satisfy certain demands of fashion. But to 
accuse women of taking a conscious part in such slaughter, 
and stamping them as vain and heartless, is carrying the 
matter somewhat beyond the point of reason. A woman 
knows, of course, that the bird which decorates her hat 
must, at some time, have had the breath of life in it. + But 
that the feathered songster was solely, and with premedi- 
tation, killed so that her hat might be the mare decorative 
or fashionable, does nog, I think, occur to her. She sim- 
ply does not think of it at all. She purchases a hat with 

a bird perched upon it with as little thought as she buys 

the material for her woolen gown. 
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T SEEMS to me that this crusade against the slaughter of 
birds for millinery purposes has been carried on along 
unwise lines. The crusaders have proved overzealous. 
They have meant to do right, but very often -their efforts 
have had just the opposite effect. They have antago- 
nized women more than they have attracted them to the 
cause. It is far easier to carry a reform beyond reason and 
make it obnoxious to people than it is to keep it within 
limits and make it effective. Accusing people promiscu- 
ously never helps a cause: it retards it. To accuse 
women of having been the direct means of robbing our 
forests of their feathered songsters is unjust. ‘The aver- 
age woman has had but little to do with it. She has worn 
birds on her hats, it is true, but she has found them in the 
stores, and, recognizing in them an ornament, she has 
purchased them. ‘‘ But she should not have bought 
them,’’ shout the crusaders. Perhaps not. But what 
reason has been given that she should not? Has one 
ractical reason ever been advanced? If so, I have 
ailed tc come across it. Sentimental reasons have been 
advanced in plenty The rights of the birds, the human- 
itarian side of the subject, have been advanced, and with- 
out much result. In this practical age, practical reasons 
must be given as a basis for any reform. And the practi- 
cal element has been almost entirely lost sight of in this 
matter. Women have been altogether too much cen 
sured for this indiscriminate killing of birds. 
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Now: there is a practical element in this desired reform, 

and it is this: Anybody who has given even the most 
cursory attention or study to botany knows that all forms 
of life have their origin in plant life. Every animal which 
exists either lives directly on some plants, or on insects 
which destroy plants. The birds find their sustenance 
mainly in the insects that injure vegetation and ofttimes 
kill it entirely. A sufficiently large number of insects will 
kill a crop. If there are no birds, naturally the insects 
have everything their own way. And it is this fact which 
puts a practical and serious phase upon the question of 
this wholesale bird-killing for millinery purposes. I have 
recently gone to considerable pains to find out from 
farmers to what extent the decrease of birds is affecting 
their crops, and I find that the condition is more alarming 
than we, who live in the cities and large centres, have any 
idea of. All the farmers to whom I spoke or wrote agreed 





that last year the increase of insects was unusually great, ° 


while the decrease of birds was even greater. This will 
be better understood, perhaps, when it is said that the 
propagation of birds is not as rapid as the present slaugh- 
ter of them. For every hundred birds killed, about sixty 
are born. Hence it is easy to see that the greater the 
number of birds killed the more exposed become the 
crops of the farmer to the insects. The bird is really the 
balance of Nature. To what extent this balance is being 
upset by fashion is easy to realize from the statement 
that during 1896 the plumage of over three millions of 
birds was received in New York. One shipment alone 
carried the wings of 400,000 birds to a single dealer. At 
one auction in October the plumage of 637,000 birds was 
sold. These figures are gigantic. But it must be remem- 
bered that fully eighty per cent. of our women wear birds 
on their hats, and the demand is enormous. 
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|? IS idle to say that women must not wear birds on their 
hats. They will continue to do so as long as the world 
exists. But it is one thing to do a thing blindly, and 
another to do it with knowledge. All that I hope these 
words of mine will effect is to bring to the attention of 
women what the present general wearing of birds and 
their plumage means. That it is working incalculable 
damage is apparent. Furthermore, the damage is being 
done where we can least of all stand it—to the crops. 

It stands to reason that a crop failure affects every 
man, woman and child in America. When crops fail, 
prices of food, which we must have for daily consumption, 
naturally increase. Insects there always will be to injure 


‘ vegetation. 
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crops. But birds, and birds enough to go round, there 
also should be to kill the insects and protect the crops. 
This is the practical phase of the bird-millinery question. 
The greater the spread of the practice of wearing birds 
on women’s hats the greater Scanada the problem of 
saving the crops, and the higher prices each and all of us 
must pay for what is left unscourged by the insects. The 
same is true of our trees. We have all seen trees in mid- 
summer, brown and stripped bare of their leaves b 
insects. This would not Erase if birds were plentiful. 
Birds are practically the guardians of the trees. Hence the 
question comes home with special force to every man and 
woman who owns a tree. We all know how trees 
increase the value of a plot of ground, how grateful is 
their shade, and how much care and money are expended 
upon their preservation. The birds can do for trees what 
often a liberal expenditure of money and the skill of the 
gardener cannot effect. Now, it is these things which 
I would like women to think about when they pur- 
chase birds for their hats. Naturally a supply depends 
upon a demand. If women would moderate their buying 
of hats adorned with birds or their plumage fewer birds 
would be slaughtered. Those who kill the birds cannot 
be rightfully attacked. They simply supply a demand, 
The reform in this matter lies with the women who have 
adopted this fashion. The birds are our protectors more 
than we think or realize. They are the saviors of our 
Without them we would scarcely be able to 
live. Every bird helps to do its share toward keeping us 
alive by protecting what we eat as it grows in the ground. 
Therefore, every hat decorated with a bird that a woman 
buys is one protector less in helping Nature to keep her 
balance. That is the significant lesson of the bird as a 
decoration for women’s hats and bonnets. 


**F 
MAN’S MOST VULGAR HABIT 


F MEN were compelled to wear skirts for a period 

I think they would insist more than they now do 

that their fellow-men should stop the nasty habit 

of spitting in public. There is no practice 

of man which is more distressing to women than this 
disgusting habit. Women constantly complain of it, 
especially in our larger cities, where sometimes the 
sidewalks are scarcely fit for them to walk upon. They 
revolt at the practice, and they are right in so doing. Yet 
year in and year out the habit not only continues, but 
increases, and the protection of cleanliness, to which every 
woman walking upon our streets has a perfect right, is 
denied her. Laws are passed for every conceivable thing, 
and yet this dangerous and filthy habit is allowed to go on 
without any attempt to check it. The first step has now, 
however, been taken in several cities. In New York City 
the Board of Health has taken the matter up, and, on the 
grounds of public health, has started to put a stop to the 
abominable practice of spitting in street cars. Notices 
have been posted in all the surface cars, and while the 
ordinance has thus far not succeeded in abolishing the 
practice altogether it is not as prevalent as it was. Not 
satisfied with the half-way result achieved, the Police 
Commissioners in New York City have joined hands with 
the Board of Health, and the first platoon of policemen 
has been detailed upon the cars to see that the ordinance 
is obeyed. No action taken in New York for years is 
so highly to be commended, and the ordinance should 
quickly extend to other cities and be put into force. 
It is an undertaking which public opinion will sustain 
in whatever part of the country it is attempted. Every 
community should be urged to try the experiment. 
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HERE are thousands of American men who must have 
the truth forcibly impressed upon them that miscel- 
laneous spitting is a habit simply disgusting in its nature. 
As things are, the American man spits without any regard 
to place: on the sidewalks of our streets, in cars and 
trains, in halls and entries—everywhere. It is a habit 
peculiarly American, and anything but creditable to our 
sense of propriety. In European capitals the side- 
walks of the streets are immaculate in comparison with 
those in this country. Our cities are a positive dis 
grace in this respect. Nor is this true of our cities 
alone. The places of meeting of men in the smallest 
village present the same appearance. The sidewalk in 
front of the rural general store or post-office is made 
almost impassable to women by this offensive practice. 
Devoid of every instinct of decency as the habit is itself, 
it is perfectly revolting to a woman’s sense of refinement. 
It is she who is most offended and injured by it. She 
cannot constantly keep her skirts free from the sidewalk, 
and yet if she wishes to avoid bedraggling her garments 
she must do so. Men do not appreciate this. If, as I 
have said, they were compelled to don skirts for a 
while, I think their expectorations would sooner stop. 
But as such a change is not probable it behooves every 
man to do what he can to correct the habit in other ways. 
He must correct himself if he is guilty of it, and for those of 
us who are not the time has come when we should awake 
to the realization that we owe some duty to the women 
of our homes in this matter. The practice has gone 
altogether too far. Women have inwardly revolted at it ; 
at times they have publicly cried out against it. The 
time is ripe when every decent man should take some 
steps to see to it that the nastiest and most vulgar of all 
American habits should be entirely stopped. New York 
City has started the reform. Let the Boards of Health 
of a few of our other large cities take up the ques- 
tion, and the reform, which appeals to every clean- 
minded man and woman, will soon spread. It is a 
work in every way calling for the attention and action of 
Boards of Health and all bodies and citizens interested in 
the health of communities. The spitting habit is an 
absolute menace to the public health. So eminent a 
medical authority as Dr. Paul Gibier recently declared 
that ‘“‘if this habit of expectoration in public could be 
stopped I am sure that in time tuberculosis would die 
out altogether.’’ A statement of this sort, so authoritative 
and so direct, should not be allowed to pass unheeded. 
It is freighted with meaning. The smaller communities 
need not wait for the larger cities. The decent men of 
the smallest community can come together, awaken 
interest in the matter and see that a prohibitive ordinance 
is passed. And if the men are slow in seeing their duty 
it is to be devoutly hoped that the women will take the 
question in hand and see to it that this disgusting habit 
receives that necessary public attention which it has lacked 
in the past. 
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ONLY THE PLAYERS CHANGE 


T IS as true as trite that life is a stage : the players 
change, but the play goeson. Generations pass, 
but the procession of lovers is unbroken. In the 
pastoral days Rebekah left her father’s house 

that Isaac might bring her into his mother’s (Sarah’s) tent. 
The twentieth-century maid is as willing to leave her 

arents for the sake of the love she bears the man who 
~ promised to cherish her with unfailing affection. 
Centuries have rolled on, and men and women change. 
But in this they remain the same. To the young couple 
stepping out from under the parental roof which has so 
long sheltered them such action seems natural. If the 
son is at all doubtful he calls to his aid the Biblical injunc- 
tion that ‘‘ For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave to his wife.’’ The girl employs 
the same help. Full of expectancy, radiant with hope, 
they go out into the great world together. 
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But what of the parents left behind? Do they view it 
as lightly? ‘‘ Aye, there’s the rub.”’ It is when 
children reach maturity that the supreme test of parental 
love comes. All through infancy and early years the 
children are more or less care. And then, just as the 
parses feel relieved from cares and anxieties, and are 
veginning to enjoy the companionship of their children in 
the serene and complacent way which “‘ grown-ups ’’ have, 
there comes a fluttering of the wings, a remote suggestion 
of flight. The son is no less his mother’s boy than he has 
been and ever will be. But he is—and who realizes it so 
quickly as a mother?—in a new and very natural sense, 
another woman’s hero : and that woman a girl. With her 
he discerns, away out on the horizon line, the shadowy 
lines of a house that isto become a home, their very own. 
The girl, too, whose going in and out of the house has 
been a daily joy to the parents—she, too,-has become 
a heroine to some one other than her father or her 
mother. It is hard for the parents to realize that this 
mate of her flight can care for her as they have; that 
in her young eyes, in her young heart, it is possible that he 
can be altogether noble and capable! And after the 
young birds have taken flight the parents wonder if some- 
times they do not grieve in their new life. But some fine 
morning a clearer vision is given them, and they realize 
that, after all, their children are only playing the same 
rOle which they played a few years before. It is the old 
play : only the players have changed. 
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T IS a magnificent quality in parents when they so 
prepare themselves that they can meet this inevitable 
time with the proper spirit—when, in other words, 
parental love can get the better of selfishness. It is true 
that it is easier to preach than to practice this experience. 
And yet it is something more than a theory. A son’s or 
a daughter’s presence is unquestionably missed from a 
home. Nor its the other realization less keen that the 
parents’ place in the affections of their child is no longer 
the first place. But what is true parental love if it does 
not desire the largest joy for children? Marriage, if it 
means anything, means new and ever-increasing joys. 
It means, too, that in a larger and more significant sense 
children are brought into a closer companionship with 
their parents : the larger companionship of equals. This 
does not bespeak less of tender affection on the part of 
the children, nor does it mean less solicitude and love on 
the part of the parents. It means that the children have 
become the comrades of the parents journeying along 
the same highway of life with a better and clearer under- 
standing of each other’s course than ever before. It is 
the development of the son into the man; the blossoming 
out of the daughter into the woman. Our sons and 
daughters should not be reared for our selfish gratifica- 
tion, but for the largest usefulness and the greatest happi- 
ness possible to their temperaments. Then every change 
which comes into their lives which means new expe- 


_ riences, and their richer and fuller development, will be 


welcomed and not regretted. 
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THE ABUSE OF THE VISITING-CARD 


O SOCIAL body can be intelligently conducted 
without certain formulas. Without some regula- 
tions the sifmplest society would become an un- 
regulated and unformed affair. People must act 

according to some well-defined and generally-understood 
rules. Thus, when making social calls it stands to reason 
that some form of announcement is necessary. For just 
such purposes the visiting-card was invented. It was a 
simple device and easy to understand. But the simplicity 
of it became irritating to certain arbiters of etiquette, and 
complications were introduced. Instead of the visiting- 
card remaining an announcement, as was intended, it was 
changed to serve as amemorandum. Hence, things have 
been carried to such a point that now when a married 
woman starts out to pay calls she is required to carry a 
veritable package of cards, and she is expected to leave 
not only her own, but two of her husband’s cards at each 
house at which she calls. This does not imply at all 
that the husband. accompanies the wife. In fact, a hostess, 
receiving the card of a woman friend and two of her 
husband’s cards, would be amazed to go downstairs and 


find the husband. What, then, does the husband’s card | 


imply? Absolutely nothing. That is the simple fact. 
The creators of this piece of etiquette explain that 
whenever a wife makes use of her name socially in any 
relation she should include the name of her husband. 
But in what respect she fails to do this when she sends up 
her own card of ‘‘Mrs. Robert Schermerhorn” is not 
explained. The simple fact is that the custom is foolish 
and unnecessary, and no sensible reason for its existence 
has ever been given or can be advanced. It is not gen- 
erally understood, nor will it ever be. Things without 
reason never are. Visiting-cards should remain to serve 
their original and wise purpose : telling a hostess that the 
owner of the card handed in is waiting to see her, or has 
called upon her. But to accompany her card with two 
cards of a man who is at his office is a custom foolish upon 
the face of it. It is a practice which sensible people are 
impatient with, and rightlyso. It would certainly never 
enter a man’s mind to send two of his wife’s cards with his 
own when making a call, and until a better reason is given 
why a woman should hand in her husband’s cards when 
he is not calling with her, the custom should cease. It is 
not etiquette : it is nonsense. 
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YEARS ago, when 
‘*novel reading ’”’ 
was tabooed in many 
a Puritan household 
and put with cards 
and dancing in the 
category of ‘‘ wiles of 
the devil,’’ the enter- 
ing wedge of some- 
thing that had a touch 
of imagination and 
color in it was often 
in a sombreé-looking ‘ historical 

A live boy with a touch of 


found 

novel.”’ 
Calvinistic casuistry about him could pre- 
sent a bold front when caught with Jane 
Porter’s ‘‘ Scottish Chiefs ’’ by arguing for 
the amount of ‘‘history’’ stored away 


in those pages about 
Bruce and Wallace. Zp 
What the old folks 
meant by ‘“‘history,’’ 
and what the boy was 
intently after in the 
book, would hardly 
recognize each other 
as speaking acquaint- 
ances. The thing that 
really held the boy to 
his chair, and kept him 
for a few hours from 
even ‘‘prisoner’s base’’ and ‘“‘harrow,”’ 
was the dandy fighting, and the love affair 
of the beautiful Helen Mar. 

Having carried the day with ‘‘ Scottish 
Chiefs’’ it was a lucky boy who tried it 
again with ‘‘Ivanhoe.”” He _ probably 
found it in plain brown leather with dull 
red label tucked in between “ Calvin’s 
Letters,’’ in five volumes, and Pollok’s 
‘Course of Time.’’ For years he had 
seen it there, but never imagined a book 
of any importance, to a boy, keeping such 
atrociously stupid company. But one 
awfully rainy day, when convalescitig from 
the measles, and, therefore, not allowed to 
try his rubber boots in the gutters, he 
yanked that book from its perch in despair, 
and the face of the world was changed! 
Probably no after-joy of achievement quite 
equals the day when an alert boy or girl 
discovers and annexes a whole new king- 
dom to the world of the imagination. 
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TH boy, no doubt, discovered that his 

beautiful argument about the fascina- 
tion of history in the books that he was 
reading grew into a Frankenstein beyond 
his control. Admiring relatives were in- 
formed that ‘‘ Willie showed a remarkable 
taste for historical study.’’ His next birth- 
day brought ponder- 
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E> ous sets of Gibbon, 
Feb / Hume and Hallam. 
| wy, Chen Willie wished 
fs that he had not been 


quite so handy in 
d z using sophistical ar- 
az —fs ~ guments. When he 
grew older he 
learned that other sophists occasionally 
feasted on ‘‘crow.’’ However, he had 
made the acquaintance of a fascinating form 
of fiction—the historical novel—and even 
with its penalties he never regretted it. 
There is a certain dignity, a largeness of 
canvas and wealth of character in a really 
good historical novel that lifts it out of the 
petty association of moral problems, in- 
dividual tragedies and feminine gossip. 
There never was a great historical novel 
without a great or pathetic human figure 
init. The whole pageant must be reflected 
in a human heart or it fails of its purpose. 
But a great historic event, or a noble his- 
toric figure appearing in the pages of a 
novel often lifts the whole plane of the 
book—and you see human passion and 
suffering in a better perspective toward 
the race. ‘‘ Henry Esmond”’ is generally 
adjudged the greatest of Thackeray’s 
novels—great as a literary achievement, 
because he so completely counterfeited the 
style and manners of another day ; great 
in character, because it contains the 
charming and immortal Beatrix. But no 
small part of its supremacy is due to the 
Significant events in England’s history 
through which the story moves. When 
the affairs of the Young Pretender and 
King George are on the stage the rest of 
the characters must needs act well their 
parts—and there must be a certain literary 
dignity to a book in which Dicky Steele 
and Mr. Addison familiarly appear. 
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THE amount of labor that goes to the 
making of a good historical novel is 
rather deterrent to the writer of fiction 
who is used to turning out regularly two 
novels ayear. It is so much easier to make 
over again, with a little imagination, the 
characters and incidents that one has 
picked up in the ordinary course of life and 
travel. Thackeray somewhere tells of the 
tremendous amount of reading that went 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


into the caldron before ‘‘Esmond’’ was 
brewed. And a little while ago an aged 


librarian related his surprise at the research 


the great_nov- 
elist carried 
on, month after 
month, in his 
accum ulation 
of historical de- 
tails. A whole 
chapter could 
be written jn 
the time de- 
voted to_veri- 
fying a detail 
of costume or 
the turn of an 
antique phrase. 
Moreover, the historical novelist realizes 
that he is taking this tremendous amount 
of pains for a very few people ; that hardly 
one in a thousand of his readers cares for 
more than the skill with which he tells his 
story. But that one is the man who will 
tell the next generation, with authority, 
that the book is worth preserving. 

There are not so Very many of them that 
have stood the test of time, and even 
fewer that have passed 
the inspection of his- 
torical experts. If you 
should ask a circle 
of well-read men or 
women to name their 
favorite books of his- 
torical fiction (not of <!) N\. 
the present day) they omg> 
would soon cover the 
field with less than a score of volumes. 
All of them would probably mention, with 
more or less enthusiasm, ‘‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth,’’ by Charles Reade ; 
‘*Hypatia,’’ by Charles Kingsley; ‘‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii,’ by Bulwer-Lytton ; 
“The Tale of Two Cities,’’ by Charles 
Dickens; ‘‘ Ninety-Three,’’ by Hugo; 
‘* The Three Guardsmen,” and its sequels, 
by Dumas; ‘‘ Romola,’’ by George Eliot, 
and any one of a dozen by Scott. 
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Te power of great masterpieces such as 

these to give the mind of youth ‘or 
inexperience an outlook into unknown cen- 
turies and peoples is marvelous. Instead 
of a mere name and date in a cyclopzdia, 
a far-away place and time, when touched 
with the imagination, become interesting 
realities; and you begin to read more 
about them with avidity and accumulate a 
vivid series of impressions. 

It is akin to the interest which travel 
always awakens in a mind sensitive to 
impressions. The least profitable kind of 
reading seems to be that which devours 
books of travel before seeing the country. 
Of course, a good book of travels is a fine 
substitute for an actual 
journey —but if you 
intend to visit a great 
country or city you will 
find that the prelimi- 
nary reading should 
be only that which will 
enable you intelli- 
gently to see or not to 
miss the points of 
interest—an artist's 
sketch, as it were, of 
the place. Then, after 
you have seen it all, 
the literature of the 
place will gain a new 
intensity and reality— 
and what you read 
will have an orderly 
place in your memory 
of what you actually saw. For the rest of 
your life you will fill in color till the 
sketch becomes a picture. 
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HERE has been what is called a ‘‘revival’”’ 
in the fashion of historical fiction 
within the past few years. It has been 
rather in the manner of telling the tale and 
in its antique setting, than in the historical 
facts embodied. These younger men have 
given us the methods of Scott, Dumas and 
Charles Kingsley without their antiquarian- 
ism to any alarming extent. 

Stevenson first set the pace with ‘‘ The 
Master of  Ballantrae,’’ 
and Conan Doyle with 
“The Refugees.’’ It is 
a curious coincidence 
that the American his- 
torian, Parkman, should 
have had no small part 
in furnishing the color for 
these remarkable tales. 
It will be recalled that 
both of these stories came 
at a time when fiction 

: was over-analytic and 
oppressed with the details of every-day life. 
Men were saying that all the tales had 
been told and the future of fiction rested 
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with the ‘students of sociology. But 
Stevenson and Doyle knew better, and 
each tuned up the pipes of pure romance ; 
straightway they had England and America 
dancing to the pipes, and glad of the 
chance. 

Several years later came a newer kind 
of historical novel when Stanley Weyman 
began to publish in ‘‘ Longman’s,’’ ‘‘A 
Gentleman of France.’’ One of the first to 
greet it was Stevenson, who wrote to 
Sidney Colvin in June, 1863, *‘’Tis the most 
exquisite pleasure ; areal chivalrous yarn.”’ 
Here was the old-time swagger, the bluster 
and gentlemanly bravery in 
all critical situations. 


~ 


HEN along came Anthony 
Hope with ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,’’ and jaded novel- 
readers had a new sensation. 
Nothing remained of the his- 
torical novel ‘except an antique 
and curiously-wrought frame. 
The picture was a creation of 
the fancy, pure and simple—an 
imaginary country, imaginary 
princes and _ princesses —the 
manners and customs of old romance set 
into the present day. That was a stroke of 
genius, and soon a host of men were trying 
the trick. Few remembered that Stevenson 
had long ago performed the same delight- 
fully romantic illusion in ‘‘ Prince Otto”’ 
—a book that is the least read and most 
admired of them all. 

There are already indications that the 
great reading public has had enough of 
these mimic plays of battle, bloodshed 
and audacity in personal bravery. They 
are good fun while they last, but, after all, 
the slaying of people, even villains, is a 
brutal and barbaric business in real life, 
and certainly not civilizing in literature. 
There are a limited number of ways in 
which a man can be romantically killed, 
and the new romancers have about 
exhausted them. 
It is to be hoped 
that the next turn 
of the wheel will 
bring us some- 
thing quite as full 
of life and = ac- 
tion, and as free 
from the morbid, 
as these gentle- 
men who slash 
their way through 
the story with 
light hearts, glib 
tongues and fas- 
cinating clothes. 


American historical has a dis- 


fiction 
tinguished ancestry, and a meagre lot of | 


descendants. Cooper, with ‘The Spy,” 
and Irving, with ‘‘ Knickerbocker History 
of New York,’’ made a great beginning 
for our historical novels, and they have 
never been excelled; William Gilmore 
Simms did for the South what they did 
for the North—and wrote of Colonial 
and Revolutionary days in half a dozen 
Southern States. He has failed of the 
highest recognition, and yet many of his 
novels are worth saving. John Pendleton 
Kennedy and John Esten Cooke also wrote 
historical fiction, deal- 
ing with Southern 
life and manners in a 
most graphic fashion. 
. + 
a greatest single 
novel of the period 
before the war, which 
is now considered an 
historical novel be- 
cause it embodies fea- 


slavery movement, is 
\ “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
af The Civil War itself 
/ has been used as a 
background for many 
short stories and nov- 


els, but has produced | 


no single great story that stands as an 
epitome of that era 

At the present time there are a number 
of writers who have dipped into historical 
fiction. Harold Frederic’s ‘In the Valley,”’ 
a story of old Colonial days in the Mohawk 
Valley of New York, is one of the best 
novels of living American writers—written 
with dignity, picturesqueness and dramatic 
intensity. F. J. Stimson’s ‘‘ King Noanett”’ 
is another recent example of a skillful 
story-writer, showing surprising versatility 
in a new field. Edwin Lasseter Bynner, 
who died a few years ago, left a number 
of graphic stories of Colonial days in 


Massachusetts, and within the past year the | 


Revolutionary War has furnished themes to 
Miss Molly Elliot Seawell, James Barnes, 
Clinton Ross and J. T. Wheelwright. 


There is no better’ field for a young | 


American writer than the history of his own 
country. It is a country unequaled for the 
rapidity of its growth, the variety of the 
elements that created it, and the striking 
contrasts in the life of its inhabitants. 
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341. TIE CLASP. Retails at 75 cents. 
Trademarks from 5 Ibs. (or from 4 Ib. and 36 cts.) 
342. PENCIL PROTECTOR. Retails at $1.00. 
Trademarks from 7 Ibs. (or from }¢ 1b. and 46 cts.) 
343. PEN HOLDER. Retails at $2.00. 
Trademarks from 13 Ibs. (or from 1 lb. and 86 cts.) 
344. HAIR COMB. Retails at $2.00. 
Trademarks from 13 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and 86 cts.) 
345. NAIL FILE. Retails at $2.00. 
Trademarks from 13 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and 86 cts.) 
346. BUTTON HOOK. Retails at $2.00. 
Trademarks from 13 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and 86 cts.) 
847. CUTICLE KNIFE. Retails at $2.00. 
Trademarks from 13 Ibs. (or from 1 Jb. and 86 cts.) 
348. SHOE HORN. Retails at $2.25. 
‘Trademarks from 15 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.00.) 
349. CURLING TONGS. Retails at $2.25. 
, Trademarks from 15 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.00.) 
350. SUGAR SPOON (gilded bowl). Retails $2.25. 
Trademarks from 15 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.00.) 
351. MANICURESCISSORS(curved). Retails $2.75 
Trademarks from 18 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.35.) 
352. SALTS BOTTLE (gilded top). Retails $3.00. 
Trademarks from 20 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and §$1.40,) 
353. HAT BRUSH, Retails at $3.00. 
Trademarks from 20 Ibs. (or from 1 lb. and #1.40.) 
354. BONBON SPOON (gilded bowl). Petails $3.00, 
Trademarks from 20 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.40.) 
355. ORANGE SPOON (gilded bow]). 2etails $3.00. 
Trademarks from 20 lbs. (or from 1 Ib. and 81.40.) 
356. SUGAR TONGS. Retails at $3.25. 
Trademarks from 21 lbs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.50.) 
857. MATCH BOX (gold lined). Retails at $3.25. 
Trademarks from 21 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.50.) 
358. PICKLE FORK (gilded tines). Retails $3.50, 
Trademarks from 23 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and €1.65.) 
359. BUTTER KNIFE. Retails at $3.50. 
Trademarks from 23 Ibs. (or from 1 Ib. and $1.65.) 
360. BONNET BRUSH. Retails at $4.50. 
Trademarks from 30 lbs. (or from 1 Ib. and §2.15.) 
361. HAIR BRUSH. Retails at $7.00. 
Trademarks from 46 lbs. (or from 1 ib. and $3.35.) 


,  DUNHAM’S COCOANUT is sold in ¥, 
_» % and 1 Ib. packages at 10c., 20c. 
2 and 40c. each, by 400,000 grocers. It 
| ¢ is perfectly digestible, and is better 
than fresh cocoanut for all purposes. 
Annual sales 12,000,000 packages. 

DIRECTIONS. 


Premiums are offered for trademarks alone, or 
for part trademarks and part cash, as specified. 
They can NOT be obtained for cash alone. We re- 
quire the trademarks from both front and back of 
each package. Stamps accepted in amounts less 
than one dollar. Any amount of currency can be 
sent by registered mail, or by Money Order or 
Postal Note. No advertising marks on premiums. 
All charges will be fully prepaid. Order by num- 
bers. Give your full address. 


| 4 Address Premium Department A., 
DUNHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
GS 5,7 and 9 James Slip, New York, N.Y. 
| 





Each article bears the trade- 
mark of the Gorham Mfg. Co. 
which is everywhere recognized as 
the highest guarantee of artistic and 
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TRAVELING WITH 
CHILDREN IN SUMMER 


By Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 


OW may a journey be accom- 
plished with the least discomfort 
to the children and inconven- 
ience to their parents? If the 
distance is a long one how may 
it be undertaken without injury 
to the health of the little ones? 

How can they be rendered as little trouble 
as possible to their fellow-travelers? . What 
special preparations should be made? In 
the case of a baby what can be done to 
minimize the risk-of a change of food, par- 
ticularly on an ocean voyage ? 

All these points, and many more, arise 
to perplex the anxious mother. She fully 
realizes that traveling with young children 
is not a matter of easy accomplishment, 
nor an unmixed pleasure, and she is glad 
of any hints that may help her to do it 
with the least possible expenditure of 
nerve force, mental anxiety, fatigue, and 
safety for her little ones. 


- 
MAKING LONG JOURNEYS BY RAIL 


[_ ONG journeys by rail have to be under- 

taken frequently with young children. 
It is really less trouble to take an infant in 
arms, who will naturally sleep the greater 
part of the time, and whose cries can 
usually be easily hushed, than it is to 
manage a child of three or four years old. 
It is difficult for a child of this age to sit 
still for any length of time, and sleepiness 
often brings fretfulness and sounds of woe 
which are disturbing to those about them, 
and most of all to the tired and worried 
mother, who is ever on the alert where her 
children are concerned. 

There is, of course, a great difference 
in children. Those who have been sub- 
jected to no control at home, who are 
accustomed to cry for what they want and 
get it, whose ideas of obedience are 
rudimentary in the extreme, if not alto- 
gether wanting, will be troublesome travel- 
ing companions at the best, and no good 
management will make them otherwise. 
The child who lives under a wise govern- 
ment at home feels the benefit of it when 
abroad. The habit of obedience makes 
him yield easily to the wishes of his elders 
and to do what they think is best for him, 
without wearisome disputes or fractious 
resistance. 

Children old enough to feel the excite- 
ment of going from home can seldom be 
induced to eat much breakfast before 
beginning the journey, so that luncheon 
becomes an early necessity and the lunch- 
basket an important factor in the comfort 
of the travelers. 

The chance supplies to be procured at 
the railway restaurant should not be de- 
pended upon. When there is a dining-car 
attached to the train the food provided is 
usually unsuitable for children and is an 
expensive luxury. Whether economy is 
an object or not it is best to bring the pro- 
visions from home. Even in crossing the 
continent the basket can be replenished 
from time to time, when stops of an hour 
or two are made. The cost is less, and if 
the basket is properly prepared the comfort 
will be found to be much greater than when 
the other plan is followed. 


- 
THE CONTENTS OF THE LUNCH-BASKET 


HAT the contents of the lunch-basket 
shall be depends in a great measure 
upon the idiosyncrasies of the children in 
question. It should be as nearly as possi- 
ble what they are accustomed to eat at 
their usual meals. The nervous system is 
excited by new surroundings, rapid motion 
and unusual conditions. This tends to 
upset the stomach, for the function of 
digestion is intimately connected with the 
nervous system and quickly affected by 
causes which disturb it. Itis not wise to 
run the risk of upsetting it still further by 
offering it new articles of food which may 
prove indigestible. 

Many mothers seem to think that the 
moment children are fairly settled in their 
seats in a train they must have cake or 
candy, or both, as an infallible specific to 
insure good behavior. It is much more 
likely in the end to have a directly con- 
trary effect. A superabundance of sweets 
almost surely produces acidity and causes 
discomfort. When the time comes for a 
substantial meal the appetite is alread 
satiated ; there is no relish for solid food, 
and yet the want of it, after a short time, 
brings tears and fretfulness, which prove a 
source of annoyance to theJmother as well as 
to the other passengers. The child is hun- 
gry, in the sense of needing food, yet does 
not care to eat it, and, indeed, cannot be 
induced to do so. 

If candy be given to the little one at all 
it should Le given after other food, when a 
little will do no harm, provided always that 
it is pure, good candy, and devoid of any 
nuts or rich filling of any sort. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN SHALL EAT 
Wien packing the lunch-basket plenty 
of fresh white wrapping paper should 
be provided, and a few shallow card- 
board boxes, about six inches long, four 
inches wide and two inches deep. These 
will keep bread and butter, sandwiches 
or cake in’ perfect condition. Putting 
them up in small packages is one of the 
secrets of producing them in an appetiz- 
ing state when they are required for use. 
In making sandwiches for children cut the 
bread thin, spread it lightly with butter, 
cut the meat very fine, put it on in an 
even, thin layer, sprinkle with salt, and 
cut the sandwich in narrow strips, not 
more than three inches in length. Avoid 
ham, and use, instead, chicken, roast beef, 
tongue or mutton. The yolk of a hard- 
boiled egg, rubbed smooth with a knife 
blade ; a little thick jam that will not run ; 
raisins, stoned and rg in small 
pieces ; very thin slices of banana, cut in 
four parts, may be used for the sake of 
variety. Plain bread and butter should 
not be omitted. Oranges are probably the 
safest fruit, although any fresh ripe fruit to 
which the children are accustomed may be 
eaten. A fruit-knife and silver fork, and a 
small saucer, in which to prepare the fruit, 
will be found a great comfort. If the fork 
is used in eating the fruit there will be no 
sticky fingers. Plain, cake, cut in small 
pieces, may be added. Ginger snaps and 
cookies are usually acceptable. A few 
thin graham or oatmeal biscuits may be 

taken ; any rich cake is unsuitable. * 

a7 
WHAT THE CHILDREN SHALL DRINK 


HAT the children shall drink is as 
important a point to settle as what 
they shall eat, and usually a far more-diffi- 
cult one to decide satisfactorily. It is most 
unsafe to let them drink, from the common 
drinking cup, the water in the tank in the 
car, and yet it is difficult to carry a bever- 
age that will satisfy them. It is easy to 
ywovide either a cup, a small glass in a 
eather case, or a silver mug. The con- 
tents are a much more troublesome matter. 
Probably the best plan for a short journey 
is to fill two bottles with patent fasten- 
ings, with fresh water. If necessary, it 
can be boiled before starting, and should 
then be well shaken in a large bottle to 
restore the oxygen it has lost in the 
process. If the day is warm and there is 
much dust the children are sure to be very 
thirsty, and this thirst must be provided 
for, or the little ones will be sure to be 
cross and uncomfortable. 

If the journey is a long one sterilized 
milk may be carried, but this is too sub- 
stantial a food to quench thirst readily, and 
is not as satisfying for that purpose as 
water. Feeding bibs should be provided 
and some soft old napkins put in the 
lunch-basket. A small sponge is use- 
ful to remove the inevitable traces of 
stickiness and to freshen face and hands 
after eating. If juicy fruit be taken a 
small square of soft white table oilcloth 
will protect the children’s dresses from 
chance drops of juice better than anything 
else that I know of. 

Some children are made sick by the 
motion of the train. It is well to carry 
a few soda-mint tablets, as they are effi- 
cacious in relieving nausea. One can be 
dissolved in a little water and given in 
this way if it cannot be swallowed whole. 
They are perfectly harmless and a very 
simple medicine. Where the little patient 
is inclined to nauseau he should be laid flat 
on the seat, with the head as low as possible. 
It is wise to take some large old towels for 
use in case of an emergency. 


: 
HOW TO DRESS THE BABY 


MOTHER naturally wishes her children 
to look as well as possible when they 
go among strangers. Garments that are 
easily spotted and spoiled should be safely 
packed away, to be worn on occasions 
when they are less exposed to perils and 
dangers than they are on a journey. 
Something cool and light should be worn 
when traveling in summer. Washable 
materials are pretty for a day’s journey, 
but they are easily crushed and creased 
and soon lose their freshness. For a longer 
time a light woolen material in fine check 
or hair lines is pretty for a little girl, and 
thin serge for a boy’s sailor suit. A wrap 
is needed, a cloak or cape without sleeves 
that can easily be slipped on or taken off. 
On a very warm day the hat may be 
removed, but a cold wind may spring up 
or a draught from an open window neces- 
sitate the head being covered. Starched 
white hoods or stiff bonnets or hats are 
uncomfortable for little girls. A soft light 
cap, easily adjusted, is the best. In cold 
weather warm hoods tied under the chin 
will be found very useful. 


TAKING THE BABY TO SEA 

[‘ TAKING a baby a journey by sea the 

great trouble is to find a food that will 
agree with it if the mother does not nurse 
it. Sterilized milk is the safest and best 
to use. If the baby has been accustomed 
to one of the numerous patent foods it 
may be made with the milk. It is unwise 
to change the diet if it can be avoided. 
To’ prepare the milk procure a sufficient 
number of self-sealing glass jars, holding 
one pint each. Fill these nearly full of 
milk, insert a perforated tin pie-plate in 
the bottom of a saucepan or preserving 
kettle, and stand on it as many jars as the 
kettle will contain. Put in enough water 
to come well above the milk in the jars, 
stand the kettle over the fire, and when the 
water boils draw it to a cooler part of the 
stove. Cover the kettle and let the jars 


remain in the scalding water one hour. | 
The mouth of each must be covered with | 
cotton wool. | 


a layer of clean white 


Repeat the process, heating the milk three | 


times in all and letting it cool each time. 
When the water is heated the last time 


have the glass covers of the jars hot, | 


remove the cotton wool, use the contents 
of one to fill them all full, and screw on 
the tops, seeing that the rubber bands fit 
snugly in place. 

The steward will take charge of these 
jars on board ship, and for a small fee put 
them in one of the ship’s refrigerators, 
producing them as they are wanted. He 
will also bring boiling water to heat the 
food when it is required, as there is quite 
naturally an objection to the using of a 
spirit-lamp in the stateroom. 

- 
SOME THINGS TO INSURE COMFORT 
SMALL dark lantern will be found a 
great comfort to use at night where 
there isa baby. It is absolutely safe, and 
the slide can be adjusted ina moment. In 
ships that are lighted by electricity there is 


less difficulty in procuring a light at short | 


notice, but sometimes it is cut off before 
morning, and it is in those early hours the 
baby is most apt to waken and a light is 
needed. 

A little hammock with a blanket folded 
in it makes a good and safe bed for the 
baby, unless the ship is pitching or rolling 
violently, when the mother wants it in her 
own arms in the berth well padded with 
blankets. Sometimes a seat on the floor 
surrounded with blankets is the only safe 
place to hold the child. 

A large bag with many pockets to fasten 
on the wall is useful to hold the clothing, 
which can thus be easily seen and is readil 
acceSsible. Stooping over a cabin euek 
to search for the tiny garments is some- 
times a very trying proceeding. 

A square, soft em should be carried 
for the baby’s use; the ship’s pillows are 
often very hard and thick and not at all 
compressible. The pillow can be covered 
with sateen, the stewardess will provide a 
white case for it. A rubber hot-water bag 
must not be forgotten. 

Thick pads should be provided for use 
inside the diapers. Washing is an expen- 
sive luxury on shipboard. It can be done 
in case of necessity, but the mother must 
be prepared to pay well for it. Old under- 
clothing that can be tossed overboard when 
soiled will be found a great convenience. 
Flannel diapers, put on over the cotton 
ones for warmth and protection, will help 
to keep the baby warm and comfortable. 


+ 
UNDERCLOTHING FOR A SEA TRIP 


ARM underclothing should be used at 
sea, high-necked, long-sleeved vests, 
drawers reaching to the ankle, and thick 
stockings. Rubber shoes are needed to 
wear when the deck is wet. A thick winter 
coat or cloak should be taken‘ even in 
summer. There are sometimes hot days, 
but usually the cool, fresh breeze renders 
warm clothing imperative. Nightdresses 
of outing flannel should be taken as well 
as the cotton ones, and a flannel wrapper 
that can be worn at night. The cabins are 
sometimes very cold, and children are apt 
to throw aside the bed covering. 

When a child has to spend a night or 
two in a sleeping-car a light wrapper of 
alpaca or thin flannelette will be found 
useful, particularly if the upper berth is 
occupied, as a draught is apt to be felt 
there. This may be worn to the dressing- 
room in the morning when the mother takes 
the child to be washed and dressed. 


+ 
THE PROVIDING OF PLAYTHINGS 


FOR a long journey a few favorite books 

and playthings—noiseless ones—should 
be provided. Children require occupation 
to keep them happy. What these are to 
be of course varies with the ages and tastes 
of the children. As soon as they are old 
enough they should be taught to observe 
what is passing around them and encour- 
aged to repeat the result of their observa- 
tion. This habit of seeing things is an 
invaluable one to acquire. Many grown 
persons do not possess the power of 
observation, and will pass over beauties 
in a landscape, interesting points in a pic- 
ture, or details in a scene totally uncon- 
scious of their existence, because their 
eyes have never been taught to report 
truthfully to their brains. 
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The “Kayser Patent 
Finger-Tipped” Silk Gloves 


have a guarantee ticket in each pair, which 
is good for a new pair Free if the “ tips’’ wear 
out before the gloves. 

Retail at soc., 75c. and $1.00. If your dealer hasn’t 
them write to 


JULIUS KAYSER & CO., NEW YORK 


The ‘‘Kayser”’ 
Bicycle Gloves 


have leather palms—no wear-out to them. 
The most satisfactory glove for bicycle riding. 
Your dealer should have them—if he hasn’t, 
notify us and we will see that you get them. 


Only $],00 


Everywhere 
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Women Should Know 


That they can have for the asking, free, a 
copy of our beautifully-illustrated catalogue of 


“Chic”? Muslin Underwear 


The illustrations are reproduced entirely from 
photographs of the garments, and show the de- 
tails in the embroideries and laces, and the gen- 
eral make-up of the garmentsthemselves. The 
catalogue is artistic Bom beginning toend. The 
patterns and styles of the garments are all mod- 
ern. Send for the “Chic’’ catalogue,mailed free. 


WHITALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 














without waking—in this vy Jumper! It responds 
gently to every motion of the child, who soon falls 
asleep without nurse or mother’s 
rocking. Doctors will tell you 
the side motion of the cradle is 

for baby’s mental development. 


The Combined 
Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 


invigorates, and physi- 
cians endorse it. 

The Adjustable Back 
makes it a Rocking Chair, 
a Jumper or a Hanging 
Crib. It is ornamental— 
well-nigh indestructible 
and @ nursery conven- 
ience, all the year—but 
in summer time it is a ne- 
ag. cessity. Cool, ‘light, for 

——— lawn or indoors, 
it keeps baby healthy and happy. Save buying a 
Crib. Send for Illustrated Booklet—free. 
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Ladies Tired 


of having handsome 
materials spoiled and 
“4 4.4 made up in out-of-date 
f = style, can get the latest 
Parisian designs in 
any kind of garment 
without leaving their 
home, Satisfaction in 
cut, fit, style with pr. 
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and descriptive cata- 
logue, references, etc. 


N. W. BAKER CO. (Mme. Baker), 
Importers of High-Ciass Gowns, Novelties, etc. Lady Tailors 
1720 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A Traini I fe 

UTICA NY.) A Rea i Ree 
CONSERVATORY reser gn, Examiner 
4 . rector. 
OF MUSIC Founded in_ 1889 by Lous. Lombard, 
Conducted after the system of the Paris Conservatory of 
Music. Celebrated Specialists at the head of each De- 
rtment. Scholarships, Artist’s Diplomas, Teacher's 

iplomas. Complete Catalogue free. C, M. Wheeler, Director. 











Baby Sleeps All Night 


HANDY WASHER CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 
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SOME UNIQUE AND MODERATE-COST SUMMER OUTINGS 


Described by Daniel C. Beard 


{Author of “The American Boy’s Handy-Book,”’ 


HEN you start for camp 
leave artificialities and 
fripperies behind packed 
up in camphor, and bring 
only your free, untram- 
meled self with you, and 
ho! for a frolic, for flap- 
jacks and coffee, sweet- 
scented spruce boughs, 
camp fires, and the fire- 
side song and the music of the banjo. 
Let your first care be to secure cheer- 
ful, happy companions as the most import- 
ant articles for your camping outfit. 

White flannel trousers and blazers are 
for the seaside and summer resorts, not 
forcamp. You go to camp for health and 
fun, not for display; therefore leave your 
good clothes in your trunk at the last 
railroad station, to be called for when you 
quit the woods and once more enter the 
land of creased trousers and starched 
shirts, of stocks, long skirts and ties. 


+ 
HOW THE WOMEN SHOULD DRESS 


Yyomen's camp dress should consist of 

a scant, short skirt, bloomers, leg- 
gins, and stout, broad-soled shoes, loose 
shirt-waist and Norfolk jacket, the latter 
plentifully supplied with pockets. What- 
ever prejudice a woman may have against 
short skirts and bloomers is soon overcome 
after she has tried to climb fallen trees 
and rocks, or made her way through thick 
underbrush, encumbered with the absurd 
long skirts of the house or street, or after 
she has tramped to camp with a wet and 
bedrabbled skirt flapping around her 
ankles, caused by a walk in the dewy 
morning or a paddle in a leaky boat. 
Women should have their dresses made of 
strong material with ‘ots of pockets,’’ 
like a man’s hunting clothes. They will 
find their capabilities for enjoyment greatly 
enhanced by this, and the men, at least, 
will think them just as bewitching and far 
better companions than they would if they 
were dressed in city gowns, hats and 
feathers, and low shoes. 


* 
THE REGUIREMENTS FOR A CAMP 


fF AcH person in camp should be supplied 

with a good, big-bladed jack-knife ; 
a woodsman, or, what is about the same 
thing, a person with good, common sense, 
can supply himself with food and shelter 
without any other ready-made tool than a 
good strong knife. Salt, pepper and sugar 
must be put on the list ; then flour in sack, 
oatmeal, cornmeal, rice and lard; crackers, 
beans, coffee in tin, tea in bag, cocoa, con- 
densed milk in cans, evaporated cream in 
cans, butter in pail, pickles, dried fruit in 
bags, bag of potatoes, molasses, pork, bone- 
less bacon, and, if you are fond of it, a few 
jars of orange marmalade; sal soda for 
sweetening ‘‘dubs,’’ and ginger for medic- 
inal purposes; several cakes of common 
soap for dish washing, some dish towels, 
and some soap for toilet purposes ; also a 
tin coffee-pot, a long-handled frying-pan, a 
small griddle, a nest of tin pails, the small- 
est capable of holding a quart or less, and 
the largest a gallon or more; two or three 
paper pails or water buckets, two or three 
iron kitchen spoons and forks, and a camp 
broiler, a firkin and a wooden spoon, also 
a strong axe and a hatchet. 


+ 
WHAT IS NEEDED FOR TABLE AND LARDER 


OR table furniture select white blue- 
rimmed cups, saucers and plates of 
granite ware. The gray enameled ware 
is not as good for many reasons. These 
enameled or granite-ware dishes are as 
easily cleaned as china, but, unlike china, 
they will not break. Nickel-plated tea- 
spoons are in every way as good as silver 
for camp purposes, and should not cost 
more than three cents apiece. Knives and 
forks to match can easily be found. Be 
sure they are modern ones with three tines. 
Lay in a supply of candles and two or 
three com non stable lanterns. You may 
add to these items as many luxuries as 
your baggage will supply room for or your 
purse or taste dictate. Fruit syrups, such 
as are used at reputable soda water foun- 
tains, make very pleasant and healthful 
drinks when combined with good, cold 
spring water. [emons will keep in a cool, 
dry place for two weeks, and as a garnish 
for fish or soup not only give an appetiz- 
ing look, which, as a rule, is unnecessary 
m camp food, but they add to the taste 
and relish, which is a property that persons 
blessed with good appetites appreciate 
even when on a camping expedition. 





“The American Boy’s Book of Sports,” etc.] 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF HEALTH 

? IS presupposed that people who intend 

to spend their vacation in camp are 
lovers of the beautiful; consequently, in 
selecting a camping place, a spot should 
be chosen which gives the finest possible 
view of mountains, lakes or rivers, even if 
some inconvenience must be suffered in 
the selection. The camp must be dry and 
well drained, so that in case of sudden 
storms there will be no danger of the 
water flooding the tents, wetting the bed- 
ding or spoiling the food. A gentle slop- 
ing ground is best. Avoid locating in the 
track or below the mouths of innocent- 
looking gullies or ravines, that may, in 
case of rain, be developed into torrents of 
muddy water, and sweep the camp like a 
cloud-burst. 

A supply of pure water contributes as 
much to the enjoyment of the campers as to 
the preservation of health. Common sense 
will direct that the camp be selected within 
easy~reach of some bubbling spring or 
fresh, uncontaminated brook of running 
water, but there is another thing of para- 
mount importance, and that is a handy 
supply of fuel. The latter is of even more 
importance than that of water. With a 
wooden man-yoke, water is easily trans- 
ported for quite a distance, but no one who 
has not tried it can realize the difficulty 
of carrying fuel even a short distance. 

+ 
MAKING THE SHACK OR SHELTER 


HE Adirondack camp is made from the 
materials furnished by the forest, and 
it is put together in the form of a shack or 
shelter by the woodsmen or guides, 
Spruce trees eight or nine inches in diam- 
eter are cut down, quickly stripped of their 
bark, and one of them suspended between 
two trees eight or ten feet from the ground, 
or is supported by forked sticks. Others 
are then laid standing up to it, and the 
incline is shingled with the bark to keep 
out the rain. Your bed is on the ground 
beneath the bark roof, Put a log at the 
head, and a smaller one at the foot, and 
cover the intervening space with a thick 
layer of flat spruce boughs neatly laid, 
with all the unnecessary sticks thrown 
out ; chop down some young balsams and 
strip them of all their twigs; selecting all 
those of about twelve inches in length, 
begin at the foot of the bed and work up, 
sticking the butt ends of thé balsam twigs 
into the spruce boughs. Place them as 
close together as possible, with their tops 
slightly inclining to the foot of the couch. 
After all the balsam is planted scatter the 
fine tips of some hemlock boughs over the 
balsam, and spread your blanket over all. 
Any bag or dlopenie filled with hemlock 
and balsam tips makes a good, sweet- 
scented pillow. All that then remains to 
be done is to fill up the ends of the shack 
with brush, roll a back log in front of your 
camp and start the fire. At night spread 
your blankets on the spruce twigs, stretch 
yourself out and watch the dying embers 
of the fire until you gradually drift into 

the sweet slumber of the camper. 

+ 
THE BRUSH-COVERED LEAN-TO 

S A TRIANGULAR tent open in front, 
made of one piece of canvas fas- 
tened to a horizontal pole in front, to the 
ground in the rear, and hanging down at 
the sides. Over this a rude, shacklike 
Adirondack camp is built, not to keep out 
rain but to protect the canvas with the 
green brush from sparks from the camp 
fire. In no case must the brush touch the 
cloth, for during a rain the canvas will leak 
wherever any object is resting against it, 

either from the inside or outside. 

Tents are the favorite abode of all 
campers. They are transported with 
much greater ease than the most simply- 
constructed portable house. A tent may 
be erected with the expenditure of less 
labor than any of the preceding camps, 
and furnishes a comfortable shelter all the 
year round. Even in the bleak mountains 
of Alaska tents are often used by miners 
wintering near their mines. A good wall 
tent, with a fly and a wooden floor, is pro- 
tection enough for even the most delicate 
of persons. 

Standard drills and yacht twills are 
better adapted to the camper’s purposes 
than heavier materials, and besides are 
less expensive. The list prices of wall 
tents from nine by nine feet to sixteen and 
a half by fourteen feet, are from fourteen 
to twenty-six dollars. The flies are listed 
at from four and a half dollars to nine 
dollars and seventy cents. 


‘four feet over all, can be chartered for two 


IN TENTS WITH ROOFED VERANDAS 
HE Amazon tents are in the form of a 
lean-to, with a roofed veranda, so to 
speak, in front. 

Shanties are small houses of plank 
roofed with plank, and are built by the 
natives at costs varying with the price 
and accessibility of the lumber. A good, 
water-tight shanty ought to be erected in 
most sections for about twenty-five dollars. 
Bunks of planks are built in the shanties, 
one above the other, and, when filled with 
straw and covered with a blanket, make 
comfortable sleeping quarters. 

Portable houses are now manufactured 
of all forms and sizes, from a child’s small 
playhouse to a two-story frame store. 
These buildings are made in sections; all 

arts are numbered and labeled, and ma 

put together and taken apart at will. 
Many of these houses are designed espe- 
cially for camps, and may be shipped to 
the camping-ground with little trouble and 
erected with little loss of time. At the 
same factory may be purchased terra-cotta 
chimneys in sections, ready to be stacked 
up for use. Some people prefer to build 
a chimney of stone or brick and leave it 
standing when the house is moved, others 

make stovepipe serve for a chimney. 

- 
ON THE DELIGHTFUL HOUSE-BOAT 


N ALL the Western rivers small flat 
boats or scows are to be had at prices 
which vary in accordance with the mer- 
cantile instincts of the purchaser, and with 
the desire of the seller to dispose of his 
craft. Such boats are propelled by 
‘*sweeps,’’ a name used to designate the 
long poles with boards on their outer 
edges that serve as blades and form the 
oars. These boats are often supplied with 
a deck-house, extending almost from end 
to end, and if such a house is lacking one 
may be built with little expense. The roof 
is made of broad pine boards, reaching 
from side to side of the boat and project- 
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The Day of the Hair 
Mattress is Past. 


and it will be forgotten and ignored with the old-time 
feather bed. If you need a mattress let us convince 
you, without risk, of the superiority of 


THE OSTERMOOR 
Patent Elastic 
Felt Mattress $15. 





Compressing the felt. Binding and closing the tick by hand 


The best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not its equal 
in cleanliness, durability or comfort. We pay all 
express charges anywhere, and sell on the distinct 
agreement that you may return it and get your money 
back (if not completely satisfactory) at the end of 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


The N. Y. Ossenver (Feb. 4th, 1897) says: ‘‘Ostermoor & Co. 
have advertised with us for some time. We have known them for 
years and whatever guarantee they make they will undoubtedly 
fulfill.” 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t 
n one now, send for our handsome pone. 
‘*The Test of Time,’’ mailed free for the asking. 
It gives full particulars. 

Patent Evaetic Fevr consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, 
of snowy whiteness and great elasticity, closed in the tick by hand, 
and Never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- 
absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin-proof. Tick may be 
removed for washing without trouble, Softer and purer than hair 
CAN BE; LO re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 

Treasury Department, 
Office of the Lighthouse Board. 





ing beyond the side walls. These planks 
are bent down at each end, making a 
roof convex on the outside, and forming 
a concave ceiling to the cabin. Where 
the boards join, smaller ones are placed 
over the cracks, making a simple and 
water-tight roof. The cabin is divided 
into rooms. ‘The sleeping apartments are 
supplied with cheaply-made bunks. It 
is not the material of the bunk that makes 
it comfortable—it is the mattress in the 
bunk upon which your comfort will de- 
pend. The kitchen and dining-room may 
be all in one. An awning spread over the 
roof will make adelightful place in which 
to lounge and catch the river breezes. 


+ 
THE COST OF HOUSE-BOATS 


HE cost of a flat-bottomed house-boat is 
anywhere from thirty dollars to one 
or more thousand. In Florida such a 
boat, forty by twenty feet, built for the 
quiet waters of the St. John’s River or its 
tributaries, or the placid lagoons, will cost 
eight hundred dollars. This boat is well 
painted outside and rubbed down to a fine 
oil finish inside ; it has one deck, and the 
hull is used for toilet apartments and state- 
rooms ; the hull is well caulked and all in 
good trim. Such expense is, however, 
altogether unnecessary—there need be no 
paint nor polish. All you need is a well- 
calked hull, and a water-tight roof of 
boards or canvas overhead ; cots or bunks 
to sleep in; chairs, stools, boxes or benches 
to sit on; hammocks to loll in, and a good 
supply of provisions in the larder. 
House-boats for the open waters are 
necessarily more expensive. As a rule 
they need round bottoms that stand well 
out of the water, and are built like the hull 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March rath, 1897. 
GENTLEMEN: In reply to your inquiry I have to 
state that your Patent Elastic Felt Mattress, which 
I purchased more than sixteen years ago, is still in 
use, and as perfect in elasticity, freedom from ‘‘ knot- 
ting’’ and fully as satisfactory as the day I purchased 
it. I would use no other than Patent Elastic Felt if 
they cost double that of any other mattress made. 
GEORGE F. F. WILDE, 
Commander, U.S. Navy. 
How Tro Oxnper.—State exact size of mattress desired (size 6 ft. 
2in. x 4 ft. 6 in, will be sent unless otherwise specified), and give 
address plainly. Remit by check, money order, express order or 
New ‘York draft, and mattress will be shipped same day. Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for sale by stores anywhere. 
Wretched imitations are offered by unserupulous dealers—please 
write us if you know of such cases, 


References: Bradstreet’s or Dan’s Commercial Agencies 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth st. 


0 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 
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of a ship. These boats cost as much to 
build as a small yacht. From twelve to 
fifteen hundred dollars will build a good 
house-boat with comfortable  sleeping- | 
berths, toilet-rooms and storerooms below ; 
a kitchen, dining-rocm and living-room on | 
the cabin deck, with wide, breezy passage- 
ways separating them. 

If a bargain can be found in an old 
schooner with a good hull, for two or 
three hundred dollars, a first-class house- 
boat can be made by the expenditure of 
as much more fora cabin. The roofs of 
all house-boats should extend a foot or 
more beyond the sides of the cabin. 

7 
FOR PEOPLE OF LIMITED MEANS 
FOr people with litthke money to spend | 
these expensive boats are as much 
out of reach as a yacht, but they may often 
be rented for prices within the means of 
people in moderate circumstances. At 
New York a good schooner yacht, eighty- 


weeks, with crew of skipper and two men, 
the larder plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions and luxuries for six people and the 
crew, making nine in all, at a cost of 
thirty-six dollars apiece for each of the six 
passengers. An equally good house-boat 
should not cost over twelve dollars a week 
per passenger for a party of ten. In inland | 
waters, if a boat could be rented, the cost | 
should not exceed seven or eight dollars 
a week per passenger. 

A canal-boat is a most excellent house- 
boat for a pleasure party, either on inland | 
streams or along our coast. | 





Improved safety shutter, set of three stops, 
fine achromatic lens, view finder and socket 
for tripod screw. Booklet Free. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





$2683-00 in Prizes 
For Kodak Pictures. 
$1475-00 in Gold. 

















in your own homes. You 
You can amuse and in- 
struct the children and 
about Magic and Optical Lanterns, costing 
from $18 to $1500. Write for it to-day. 
If 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO. 


Around can see all the sights if 

entertain guests. Our 
J. 8. COLT & CO.,128 Nassau St., New York 
NEW. To pray it—a delight. To watrz it—a thousand raptures. 


you have a 
free illustrated booklet— 
JDLANO. 
6 pages, 60-cent music, sent for 36¢,; or 80e, with 10 names and 


Magic or Optical Lantern 
‘‘White Magic ’’—tells 
not for sale by local dealer, write 
addresses of musical people. W. A. HINNERS, Sta. Y, CHICAGO 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RECENT 


~}T IS interesting to 
note how in dif- 
ferent countries 
the various styles 
of parasol ob- 
tain. Among 
English women 
the solid-looking 
»~e" stick and com- 

fortable handle is 
given more thought 
than the smart appear- 
ance, either of the um- 
brella or the parasol. 
The French woman 
wishes her umbrella to 
be very simple, to have 
a slight stick of natural 
wood, with a small 
knob ; consequently her 
umbrella when furied 
never suggests that 
which the closed um- 
brella of the English 
woman does—the walk- 
ing-stick. Parasols this 
season are of medium 
size, and have almost 
everything in the way 
of imitation gems and 
gold and silver put 
upon their handles, making them as dainty 
as possible. Enameled gold, wrought out 
in tiny watches and snuff-boxes of the time 
of Louis XVI, are noticed 
on the handles of some of 
the fashionable parasols. 


+ 
SOME PRETTY PARASOLS 


T= untrimmed parasol 
is always suitable 
with a walking toilette, 
and it is shown this season 
not only in plain silk but in 
laids and small checks, 
in moiré and in taffeta. 
Indeed, the fashionable 
parasol is made of almost 
any material that is in 
vogue. The trimmed 
parasols are rich with 
ribbons and lace, while 
ruffles or ruches of silk, 
matching or contrasting 
with the main part, are 
considered very smart. 
Usually, these ruffles are edged with 
black velvet or black lace about an 
eighth of a yard wide. A typical 
parasol, bright in coloring, dainty in 
effect, and which may be used with 
any light silk or muslin costume, 
is shown in accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is made of ruby-pink silk 
and trimmed with a full frilling of 
silk about the 

edge, an entre- 
deux of black 
lace being 




















between the 
parasol and 
the frill. The 
edge of the 
frill is finished in the approved way with 
narrow black velvet ribbon. At the top 
is a frilling similar to that on the edge, 
while a full ruche conceals its joining. The 
stick is a pink painted one, finished, oddly 
enough, with a_ carved and brilliantly- 
painted cockatoo’s head. 

Another parasol is the favorite black 
and white contrast ; it is of white silk, with 
ruffles of the silk edged with black velvet 
ribbon not only outlining the whole para- 
sol but coming down each gore. The 
handle is whitewood, finished with an 
imitation in black of a bunch of raisins. 
A dainty protection from the sun, also 
illustrated, is of pale blue silk, having 
down each gore a narrow frill of black 
Chantilly lace, while around the edge are 
two frills of the silk cut in points and fin- 
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PARIS DESIGNS 


ished with frills of the black lace. The 
stick is black ebony, and has concealed in 
its handle a pretty little watch. A more 
elaborate parasol shown is of white silk, the 
centre piece being cut out in deep scallops, 
each of which has “pen it an appliqué of 
écru lace; from under this portion of the 
parasol falls a full plaiting of white silk 
muslin. At the top, about the stick of 
whitewood, is a full green silk chou or 
cabbage bow, with a high knot of ribbon 
standing above it. 

A parasol somewhat larger, and which 
really might be called a sun uinbrella, is 
not only very smart but very simple. It is 
of plain blue silk, with a narrow edge of 
satin as its finish; each bone is tipped 
with a pronounced gold point. ‘The 
handle of this stylish parasol is of blue 
enamel with gold ornamentation. 


* 
FOUR DAINTY SILKEN PARASOLS 


te THIS group are seen four dainty, inex- 
pensive and effective parasols, One 
is of Dresden silk, the ground pink and 
the figures blue, the handle of natural 
wood terminating in a ball of jade, framed 
in green leaves. Another is of white silk, 
with an entre-deux of white lace and a full 
frill of the silk as its finish, while the 
handle of natural wood represents a 
quaint-looking swan’s head. ‘lhe third is 
of black figured silk, edged with a ruffle 
of black chiffon, and having a 
bow of bright crimson ribbon at 
one side. Following the fancy for 
the animal heads a gayly-tinted 
cockatoo is the handle decoration. 
The last in the group is of pale 
blue silk trimmed with three sets 


of ruches and frills of white 
chiffon. The handle is of 
whitewood, with a swan of 

jade holding a golden ring in 
1 its mouth, 

An effective sun umbrella, 
pictured in initial letter, is of 
dark violet silk, made so well 
that it folds with great even- 
ness, and achieves the slender- 

ness that is always aimed at when the 
umbrella is closed. The stick is of 
natural wood tied midway with a chou 
of violet ribbon, and twisted to form 
the handle, which is overwrought 
with gold. An umbrella of the same 
class is of plain golden-brown silk, 
and is remarkable because of the 
beauty of its stick; it is Egyptian in 
effect, the enameled gold that forms 
it being ornamented with pearls and 
precious stones. 

Parasols that are unlined are of 
heavy silk, in bright, indeed, one 
might say gay, designs. All of the 
historic tartans are noted, the black 
and white, scarlet and white, and 
brown and white also being seen. 
The sticks are, in most instances, of 
natural wood, twisted ; of green-dyed 
oak, or of ebony, but no fancy handles 
finish them, the simple turn of the wood 
being counted best form. 


HOME JOURNAL 


THE HANDLES IN VOGUE 

ATURAL wood handles continue to 
obtain, but, except on the very sim- 
plest umbrellas, ‘they are invariably deco- 
rated either with ‘gold, silver, jade or 
porcelain, and, in many instances, precious 
stones are also effectively and artistically 
used. The heads of animals seem to us a 
little pronounced, but they are quaint to 
look at and are gre atly in vogue in Paris. 
The swan’s or duck’s head, since it may 
be shaped so easily, is specially popular, 
and one of the prettiest sticks, using the 
swan’s head, is shown. It is mounted on 
a stick of natural wood, is made of gold, 
and has about it a collar of gold. Another 
stick presents an imitation of the French 
poodle in Dresden china, with his hair 
properly cut and his small self seated on a 
jade knob. Still another umbrella has a 


Romie of green-dyed oak, with a gold 
serpent twisted around a ball of c rystal. 
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Hand-painted porcelain, am- 
ber, rock-crystal, with the minor 
gems mounted about them, make 
beautiful and costly handles, 
though rather fragile ones for par- 
asols orumbrellas. A handle of 
this sort is of natural wood, and 
finished with a large crystal ball 
encircled with a serpent of gold. 


* 
REALISTIC EFFECTS IN HANDLES 


PROPOS of the serpents, some 
of them are so realistic that 
they almost make you shudder. 
A Dresden handle is attached to 
an umbrella that is meant for 
rainy-day use. A 
rabbit's head, with 
the ears out- 
stretched, and a 
cockatoo, looking 
fierce enough to 
speak, also appear, 
while the umbrella 
with a ring through 
the handle, and tor- 
toise-shell trim- 
mings, is popular. 
Elaborate garni- 
tures of artificial 
flowers are not in 
vogue this season. 
A parasol specially 
favored is of aheavy 
silk, a veritable 
violet in color, lined 
with a green silk, 
somewhat lighter in 
weight, but just the 
color of the leaves 
which surround the 
violet. The stick 
is green-dyed oak, 
with a twist of gold 
near the top overa 
ball or crutch of 
green jade. This 
will adapt itself to 
any costume, no 
matter how simple 
nor how elaborate, 
that is to be worn on 
the street. White 
chiffon parasols 
have almost invari- 
ably sticks of white- 
wood with Dresden handles. The parasols 
of black chiffon have much _ brighter 
handles as a contrast to their sombre hue. 
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“The Ragged Edge of Despair”’ 
is Unknown to her who Puts 
her Money and 


Her Trust in S. H. « M. 











BINDINGS 


NO ROUGH SURPACE to deface the shoes. 

NO COARSE FIBRES to fill with dirt. 

NO UGLY KINKS—fits edge of every skirt 
perfectly. 

LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 

It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine 

If your dealer will not supply you we will 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City 
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APERS 


For Invitation and Fine Correspondence 
Pure Fibre—Delicate Surface 
Perfect Writing Quality 








WHITING ParpER COMPANY 
150 DUANE STREET, NEW York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Mu Ls—HOLyokE, MAss. 
Largest product in the World 





PIAN OS 
46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 


Tone, Beauty, and Durability 
* 


BY our new system of payments every family in 
moderate circumstances can owna fine Piano. 
We take old instruments in exchange and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of expense. 
Write for catalogue and full explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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knows when he 
washes a shirt made 
of a fabric from 
MOUNT VERNON 
BE MILLS that the color 
ie will resist washing 
‘Jy and the quality re- 
sist wear. Men of ex- 
poeees, when buying fancy shirts, 
aundered or negligee, always ask if 
the material was made by 


Mount Vernon 
Mills 


It’s a secret worth 
in selecting a shirt. 


A book on the subject sent FrerF. 
— VERNON MILLS, 0 a aad Pa. 


When You Get “Married 


Let us furnish your WE DDING INVITATIONS. Send 
for Samples and Prices. 30 years’ ex perience at the busi- 
ness. C. E. Houghtaling,100 Madison A ve., Albany, N.Y. 


PURCHASE 


Manufacturer to wearer. 


remembering 











direct from 
the milis and 
factories. 
+ ae catalogue free. 
Addr 
CONSUMERS SUPPLIES CO., Troy, N. Y. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE MOST RECENT PARIS DESIGNS 


= HE bodice that will undoubt- 

edly be very popular during 
the coming season is shown 
in Illustration No. 1. It is 
made of pale pink lawn, with 
rows of narrow Valenciennes 
lace down. each side of the 














No. 2 


closing ; about the neck 
is the extremely high 
white linen collar which 
stands out horizontally. 
A peculiar effect is 
achieved by wearing 
with this bodice a high 
cravat of red silk, tied 
in a flaring bow in front. 
The belt is also of red 
silk, fastening under a 
dull jet buckle. The 
sleeves are easy at the 
shoulders, shape in to fit 
the arms, and have turn- / 
back cuffs of white linen, 
caught with coral links. 
When the stiff collar is 
an adjunct to the shirt- 
waist care must be taken 
not only in choosing but 


in tying one’s 
stock or cravat so 
that not only an 
artistic but an in- 
dividual air shall 
characterize it. 
The high collar 
rolling over is the 
rival of the new 
upright one with 
the horizontal 
border one inch 
wide. 

Silk or velvet 
belts, which ma 
or may not matc 
the collar, are in 
vogue, and have 
either cabbage 
bows of the same 
material, or fancy 
clasps as their 
finish. Fine cut 
steel buckles are 
always in good 
taste, and the 
Russian buckle, 
with its many- 
hued gems, has popularity accorded it. 
Sets of jeweled studs are liked, especially 
down the fronts of simple bodices. 
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FOR AFTERNOON AND EVENING WEAR 

A BODICE that may be given more gen- 
eral wear is made of blue and green 
plaid organdy, such as is shown in Illustra- 
tion No. 2. The back is laid in box-plaits, 
while the front is ina series of fine tucks 
that terminate in frills of butter-color lace 
on a narrow waistcoat of pale green lawn. 
The high collar is of the green with frills 
of lace falling over it. The sleeves show 
three small puffs at the top of each, shape 
in to the arms, and are finished with straps 
of the pale green lawn trimmed with lace, 
and frills of lace falling over the wrists. 
The belt is of green satin ribbon and has 
a handsome cut steel buckle just in front. 
A number of 
bodices of this 
season’s de- 
signing are cut 
out to show 
not the neck 
but, merely the 
throat, and 
they are espe- 
cially becom- 
ing for late 
afternoon and 
evening wear. 
A fancy-look- 
ing bodice, 
made of pale 
blue lawn, is 





shown in Illus- 
tration No. 3. 
It is cut out at 
the front and 
back to permit 
the insertion 
of strips of 
embroidery, 


No. 3 


while around 
the neck it is 
also cut in 
small points 
that are out- 
lined by the 
embroidery. 
The sleeves, 
full upon the 
shoulder, have 
caps of em- 
broidery fin- 
ished with 
points, then shape in to the 

arms, to be finished by frills 

of the embroidery that come 
far over the hands and tend 
to make them look smaller. 

Simplicity is the keynote of a 
pretty bodice made of striped 
linen, such 
as is pic- 
tured at 
Illustra- 
tion No. 4. 
The colors that appear 
are pink, white and 
black. A yoke effect 
is arranged, and be- 
low it the bodice is in 
box-plaits. The full- 
ness is confined under 
a high belt of pink silk 
with a cabbage bow 
slightly at one side of 
the front. The collar 
is a high one of white 
linen. 

Another pretty 
bodice is shown in 
Illustration No. 5. It 
is made of purple 
chiffon, draped to fit 
the figure, and has, 
down the back and 
down each side of the 
front, broad straps of 
white guipure lace 
outlined with spark- 
ling cutjet beads. An 
accordion plaiting of 
chiffon is arranged as 
a cravat, and adds to the elaborate air, 
A short skirt of the guipure lace is added 
to the bodice, also a belt of black satin. 
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A bodice that shows 
the low effect is seen 
in Illustration No. 6. 
It is of taffeta, the 
design being a plaid, 
showing purple, green 
and white. The silk 
is draped to the figure 
from under a_ yoke 
of écru snibeelieey ; 
strips of the embroid- 
ery are on each side of 
the closing, and caps 
of the embroidery fall 
over the silk sleeves, 
wrinkled in mousque- 
taire fashion. 
the arms closely, and 
have the usual finish 
of frills of embroidery at the wrists. The 
cravat is of black chiffon tied in a bow. 


. 
SHIRT-WAISTS IN PLAID SILK 
LAID silk, developed in a simpler way 
—indeed, in what might be called a 
shirt-waist—as shown in Illustration No. 
7, forms a useful 
bodice. Blue, yel- 


small plaid is the 
pattern of silk, which 


the figure, has turn- 
over collar and 
cuffs of white linen, 
a blue silk stock, 
and a rather high 
white belt, with-:an 
anchor as its clasp. 

In absolute con- 
trast is the bodice 
in Illustration No, 8, 
which is of scarlet 
silk. It is full and 
gathered to a yoke 
formed of alternate 
rows of guipure lace 
insertion and_ silk 
muslin frills. The 
sleeves reach only 
to the elbow, are 
of the silk, and are 
finished with frills 
of silk muslin. The 
belt is of Persian 
ribbon, showing red 
in its design. 
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A Good Book 
for One Cent 


On receipt of a postal card, costing you 
a cent, we will send you a book which will 
save you dollars. 

It is our Spring Catalogue of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Trimmings, Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Hosiery, Shirt-Waists and women’s needs 
in general and particular. We wish you 
to try our Mail Order System and learn 
about our goods and value-giving. 

For fifty years we have done business 
on this standard : 


“NOTHING BUT GOOD GOODS 
NO PRICE BUT THE LOWEST” 


It has made us the largest store between 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and we are still 
growing. We take second place to no 
establishment in the country in assort- 
ments and qualities, and the biggest of 
them rank below us in value-giving. 

That sounds like the usual advertising 
talk, but it’s the truth. Will you not give 
us a chance to prove it? 

Whatever it is that you want, get our 
samples and prices before you buy. It 
costs you nothing but the price of a stamp 
or a postal card, and you will find it will 
save youa good deal. Get our catalogue 


| and mention where you saw this. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 








They fit | 


low and white in a | 


is box-plaited to fit | 





Silks 


From America’s 
recognized Silk 
Headquarters 
These SPECIALS are re- 


served for our many thous- 
arids of out-of-town patrons 


ri ADE MAKK 


They represent a SAVING of 25 to 50 PER 
CENT. over the LOWEST PRICES ever quoted 
on Silks of equal quality. 


1000 Pieces Lyous Black Satin figured 


Cg eee eae Se eee 
500 Pieces 2%inch Lyons black Pongee 
Brocades, elaborate designs... . . . 60¢ 
485 Pieces black brocaded Duchesse, gros 
rains and moiré velours . . . . «6 «© «© +s 
200 Pieces high-class 4¢inch Black Silk 
Grenadines in exclusive designs; a really 
wonderml bargain ... ++. esseees 
500, Pieces Lyons Printed Foulards and 
Indins (pure bright silk) .........8 
480 Pieces black and changeable Taffeta foun- 
dation silks to match all new dress fabrics . 75-65e 
1500 Pieces 27-inch figured Wash Silks, 
excellent designs, choice colors . . . . . . . B8Be 
600 Pieces Satin and Surah Plaids, very desir- 
able for Waists and Blouses. . . . . . . S&-4@e 
| 400 Pieces Novelty Silks, latest Paris on 
beautiful designs... aig in OR Br 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, advising us as to price, style 
and character of Silks, and whether black or colored. 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
SMM oriers Fitted day of receipt, Chicago 
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} The Ladies’ Delight 
THE ‘*HOLDFAST ”’ 
ALUMINUM HAIRPIN oe ( 
oe } 

( 


) Pronounced by all using oy 
) them The Best Hairpin wi \ 
Made. Curved to we 
) shape of head and 
locks in hair, so 
‘ It Cannot 
Pall Out, 














Smoother 

and lighter 
than Tortoise 
Shell or Horn, and 
many times stronger, 
Will not split or break ; 
size, 2% inches, polished or 
in black. Also 3% and 4% 
, inches, with heavy prongs, for 
) braid or bonnet use. Apply to 
dealers or send 10 Cents for sample of six 
medium or one large. 


) 
) 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN €0., Box 2, Bloomfield, N. J. 
) Also makers of STEWART'’S DUPLEX SAFETY PIN 
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ASK TO SEE 


DONEGAL 
LINEN 
SUITINGS 


The new, stylish, fashionable costume 





| 





cloth for spring and summer wear. 
For Sale by all Leading Dry Goods Stores 
Trade Supplied Through Our 
New York Office, 354 Broadway 
DONEGAL LINEN COMPANY 








Our New Book 
LITTLE MISS FIDGET 


and Her Friends 
Beautifully illustrated. Sent to any one 
who will forward 4 cents in stamps to 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Philadelphia 
Makers of the famous See that hump ? 


DeLong Hook and Eve 














All lovers of Emprorp- 


ERY, Work Strawberries. 

We send a 9-in. Linen 

* Doily of Strawberries, 

with Floss and full in- 

structions to work. 

Also a 20-in. Stamping Pattern Centrepiece to match 
the Doily. Other designs of Strawberries for 95 

Hemstitched Trays, Squares, etc. This Offer only C. 

Address WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Maas., Box L. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


HAVE just received a 
letter which begins: 
‘For some time I have 
had it in my heart to ask 
you to say something to 
us ministers’ wives 
through THE LaApIEs’ 
Home JOURNAL. We 
have our trials as you well know; our 
lives are spent in trying to lift others up. 
Sometimes we get tired, and long for an 
uplift ourselves. So much responsibility 
rests upon our shoulders—we need the 
Comforter.”’ 

As I read the letter ‘it threw a narrow 
floodgate back that let in memory’s tide.”’ 
The experiences in the years that have 
gone rushed over my mind, and I wondered 
why I had never written to ministers’ wives. 
But what can I say? Where shall | begin? 
I was for many years a minister's wife. I 
know all about the joys and sorrows of 
the life of a minister's wife. I would like 
to-night to sit in the midst of a large circle 
of ministers’ wives and have them ask me 
questions—questions such as this: ‘‘ Did 
you give yourself much to your husband’s 
church?’’ Oh, yes, I was op | inter- 
ested. I was brought up on the old hymn: 

“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify— 
A uever-dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky.” 
And that charge to keep was very closely 
allied to the following verse : 
‘ To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill. 
Oh, may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will.’’ 


fF 
ca 
1 LIVED FOR CHRIST IN THE CHURCH 


§° I SERVED in every way I could in the 
church, because my work was my 
family and our church. I could only save 
myself by trying to save others. I think 
that was clear to me. I went to the weekl 

prayer-meetings as regularly as to churc 

on Sunday, and I went there to serve God. 
I used my voice to help souls. Then, as 
now, my thought was more what can | 
give than what shall I receive. When 
the song would come to my mind that 
might help the soul that had just spoken 
of trials 1 sang it. I do not wish to give 
the impression that I thought J] was a 
perfect minister’s wife. I do not believe 
that | thought much about myself in that 
way. A member of our church once said 
to me, ‘‘ Don’t you feel very deeply the 





responsibility of being the  minister’s 
wife?”’ And I answered laughingly, 
‘Why, you don’t think I carry that 


thought around with me, do you?” | 
remember meeting a minister once who 
was very low-spirited. He said he had 
served his church faithfully for forty years, 
and that now he was neither noticed nor 
cared for. ‘‘And did you live for your 
church?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Indeed I did,” he 
answered. Then I said smilingly, ‘‘ I am 
safe, for I don’t serve any roma 3 or live 
for any church.’’ ‘‘ You don’t?” he in- 
quired. ‘‘ No, indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘I live for 
Christin the church.’’ The forlorn old min- 
ister looked at me as if that were a new idea; 
maybe it was. Perhaps, because I knew 
so little of despondency, I still remember 
an incident that I do not think I have ever 
told. We were stationed in Seventh Street 
Church, near Third Avenue, in the city 
of New York, and in that church I cer- 
tainly worked almost day and night during 
a great revival. After it was over, and I 
was lying down on a lounge and feeling 
very tired and despondent, the thought 
came to me, ‘‘ You have always been ready 
to sing a song of cheer to other pilgrims 
when they have been sad, but you have no 
one to sing a song for you now that you 
are downcast.’’ Just at that moment | 
heard the sound of muffled drums coming 
nearer and nearer, and as the band reached 
the corner every drum was unmuffled as a 
well-known funeral march was _ played. 
How often I had sung the words of that 
dear old hymn, 
“ How firm a foundation, 
Ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith 
In His excellent word,” 
to the tune which they were playing. But 
that afternoon, as plainly as if the words 
were uttered by the band, I heard the last 
verse in the old hymn: 
“* The soul that on Jesus 
Has leaned for repose, 
He will not, He will not’ 
Desert to his foes.”’ 
I sprang to my feet, and I thought then, 
and I still think, that God sent that band 
of music especially to encourage me. All 
the clouds were gone, and not for the first 
time did I organize victory out of defeat. 
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HUMAN AND DIVINE HELPS 


OW well I remember the thoughtful 
people in the different churches | 
have belonged to. I shall never forget 
zoing to the door one morning, and find- 
ing one of the members of our church 
there.» She said, after taking a seat in 
the sitting-room, ‘‘ You spoke last night 
of our bearing one another’s burdens, so 
I have come around to help you bear 
yours.’’ I smiled as I asked, ‘‘ Which 
one?’’ ‘TI want to take the burden,’’ she 
replied, “ of darning the stockings.’’ And 
I assure you there was work in that line 
to do. There were little feet in those 
days that made holes in the stockings, and 
I well remember the basket of stockings 
that the good woman took to darn. How 
pleased | have been with the thoughtful- 
ness of the ‘‘Daughters’’ in our Order 
caring for needed things in the parsonage. 
It took me back to other days when one 
Circle reported that a ‘‘ hall lamp and rugs 
for the parsonage were needed.’”’ We had 
no Order of The King’s Daughters in 
those days, but there were real ‘‘daugh- 
ters,’’ and they come before me as I write. 


> 
FEAR OF BEING CRITICISED 


HE person who wrote, asking me to 
speak to ministers’ wives, spoke of the 
great responsibilities which rest upon 
ministers’ wives, and she wishes me to en- 
courage these wives of ministers. I know 
of nothing that can help them more than to 
tell of a discovery | have made of late: 
that all we are responsible for is that we 
ourselves, individually, shall be “ filled with 
the Spirit.”’ After that we are free—free 
to serve ; free from all anxious care about 
anybody or anything. ‘‘I would have you 
without carefulness.’’ Why? ‘ Because 
He careth for you.”’ I think a great many 
people to-day are dying of responsibility. 
We cannot carry a load and do much 
work, We must be free. We obtain 
wings of faith and hope if we are filled 
with the Spirit. And what a great thing 
it would be for ministers’ wives to be 
free from fear—fear of being criticised. 
I think I was saved because I kept on 
spiritual lines. I had no trouble about 
gossip because I would not listen to it, 
and the people soon understood that. If 
your husbands’ parishioners know that 
you are concerned about their spiritual life, 
and that, as a wife and mother, you are 
ready to sympathize with other wives and 
mothers, and always ready to talk of your 
best Friend, who is the Helper, they will 
respect and love you. 

Ministers’ wives have their peculiar joys 
as well as their peculiar trials, and the 
people they serve have their trials; and 
the only way to make you feel yours less 
is to try to help others bear theirs. 


+ 


LIVING OUR INDIVIDUAL LIVES 


HORTLY after my marriage, or shortly 
before, I do not remember which, I 
heard a minister say in a sermon that ‘‘a 
wife shines by the light of her husband.”’ 
I said to myself, ‘‘ I don’t think I like that; 
why shouldn't she have a light of her 
own?’’ And I said as I walked home, to 
the one who was or was soon to be my 
husband, ‘‘I did not like what that minister 
said, ‘A wife shines by the light of her 
husband.’ I prefer to have a small light 
of my own.’’ I remember he laughed and 
said that I was right. Carry your own 
light. We must live our individual lives. 
I was foolish enough once to think that to 
marry a minister almost insured Heaven— 
I would always have some one to help 
me to Heaven. My opinion at this time 
of my life is that not a few ministers need 
wives to help them to get to Heaven, for 
‘‘ preaching is not Christ.’’ Ministers’ 
wives have peculiar trials, and sometimes 
the trial is the minister himself. All min- 
isters are not saints, though some are. 
You will find, dear friends, that you will 
need to lean on the everlasting arms, and 
help your husband and the children, and 
the church, and everybody that comes in 
your way; but ‘“‘you can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth you.” 
I believe if we could get down to facts 
we should find more ministers leaning on 
their wives than wives leaning on ministers. 
To be sure, it was not just what you ex- 
pected. Maybe you married the minister 
to save him, instead of his saving you, and 
ministers need to be saved. No matter 
how much they would like to have their 
boys. follow them into the ministry, unless 
they live what they preach boys will never 
do it. There are no men who need to be 
so sympathetic with their wives and their 
children as do ministers. 


DRIFTING IN THE DARKNESS 


HE letters continue to come signed 


‘* Driftwood,’’ and I feel as if I must | ,, 


say something to the writers of them. 
These letters have impressed me much. 
One in particular seemed to be from a 
very popular woman, and yet the loneli- 
ness of her heart was something pitiful. 
She had heard ‘‘THe Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL ”’ called out in the car, and bought 
it to while away an hour, and she opened 
it, she tells me, at ‘‘ Driftwood.’’ There 
was no signature but ‘‘ Driftwood ”’ to her 
letter. 
the author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush ”’ say when I heard him preach in his 


own church in Liverpool, and the very | 


tones of his voice come back as I hear 
him exclaim: ‘‘Oh, God!. they are all 
over England under the fig trees, with 
nothing above them but the blue sky and 
the God they do not know.”’ But how 
comforting Christ’s own words come to 
me as I write: ‘‘When thou wast under 
the fig tree, I saw thee.”” And, my un- 
known friend, when you were on that 
express train bound for a distant city, and 
when you said, as you read ‘‘ Driftwood,”’ 
‘*That is I,’’ He saw you, He pitied you, 
He loved you. Oh, if you would only be 
persuaded to ‘“‘come and see.’’ All that 
you need is an interview with Christ, and 
then the fire of His love will touch your 
being, and you will remember that it was 
the “driftwood’’ that made the beautiful 
fire, the iridescent flame. 


+ 


**NO CROSS, NO CROWN” 


EFORE me, on the desk at which I am 
now writing, is a beautiful head of 
Christ in marble, and I brought a crown of 
thorns from Jerusalem last winter and 
placed it on His head, though I know 
that 
“The head that once was crowned with thorns 
Is crowned with glory now, 
A royal diadem adorns 
The mighty vittor’s brow.”’ 


But He is crowned because He suffered, | 


and He could never be to us what He is 
if He were not our crucified One. From 
His wounds comes our healing, from His 
death our life; and I am sure that if we 
will find healing for our wounds in His 
blood, and then are touched with the fires 
of Pentecost, all the wounds of our life, 
all our broken-heartedness, all the agony 
that ‘‘ Driftwood ”’ suggested, all the drift- 
ing in the darkness, all the consciousness 
that we are wrecked—all this will tell for 
humanity as nothing else can tell. You 
may never tell it, you may never write it, 
but it will tell in your earnest eyes ; it will 
tell in your voice; you will touch souls, 
but you must first touch God, and He, by 
His spirit, must touch you. 

There is a very deep truth in the lines I 
am so fond of : 
“The mark of rank in Nature is capacity for pain, 

And the anguish of the singer makes the sweet- 

ness of the strain.’’ 
+ 


TRUE SYMPATHY THROUGH SUFFERING 


REMEMBER many years ago standing on 
the bridge over the Harlem, looking 
at a vessel passing up the stream, when a 
friend at my side said, ‘‘I can recall the 
time when no such boat could have come 
up this river.”” ‘‘Why not?’ I asked. 
‘* Because,’”’ he: replied, ‘‘the channel was 
not deep enough.’”’ ‘‘ And what deepened 
it?’’ I asked him. ‘‘ Blasting,’’ was the 
only word he uttered. Can you not see 
that here is where your sympathy for 
others is to come in? Can you not see 
that there can be no sympathy without 
suffering? You know. how we shrink 
from having a wound touched unless the 
one who attempts to heal us has been 
wounded. And the reason that Christ can 
bind up the broken-hearted is because He 
died of a broken heart. 

Will you not cease saying, ‘‘I am only 
‘driftwood,’ ’’ meaning ‘‘ I am onlya part of 
a wreck; the dreadful marks are on me 
where the cruel nails have been’’? Yes, I 
seeitall. Isaw itinthe ‘‘driftwood”’ before 
it went on the fire; and if it could have 
spoken it would have said, ‘‘This is all 
there is left of me.’’ But oh, the fire! I 
imagine now if it could have spoken when 
the beauty came it would have said, 
“Can this be I?’’ Listen to the words 
of Him who was the truth: ‘ Ye shall be 


It made me think of what I heard | 
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“* Many ladies admitted friends to chat while at 
| their totlelte, when the conversation was often very 
sentimental.’ —Lacroix’ History 18th Century. 


QUEEN OF BEAUTY! 
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Abbe, you flatter me; it is due to my new 


FLEXIBONE 
MOULDED CORSET 


Moulded to fit the curved outlines of the fi sure; 

yields readily to every movement, and will 

not break down.”’ Price, $1.50 and upward 
From your dealer, or 


CORONET CORSET COMPANY 


101-108 Wooster Street, New York City 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


CORRECT STYLES 
$5.98 combined with the highest 


grade workmanship and 
material at these phenom- 
enal prices will astonish all 
the ladies of the land. 


This Elegant \ 
Silk Dress Skirt 


made of beautiful brocaded black 
Silk Taffeta, newest floral or 
scroll designs, wide swee », rus- 
tling Taffeta lined and stiffened, 
> Velvet bound—you often pay 
retailers $12.00 for me better. 
Our Special Price, Prepaid, 

A Very Fine Skirt $5.98 
made from black figured Brillian- 
tine, same style as illustration, 
rustling ‘Taffeta lined and Velvet 
bound, wide sweep; worth $3.50. 


oO S “ial Bend Waist Measure and 
Prices" $1.69 


Length from Waist to Bottom 
when Ordering. 
This Beautiful Cape . 6 9 8 
made of good black all Silk, ° 
brocaded ‘laffeia, black or 


fancy colored Silk lined and 
full sweep, 19 inches long, 
finished with Satin Ribbon 
streamers; handsome Collar 
of Ruche of Lace, Crépe 
Lisse and Silk Rib- 
bon; is cheap at $12.00. 
Our Special 
Price Prepaid $6.98 
Send Shoulder and Burt 
Measure when Ordering. 
Send us your ex- 
press and post office ad- 
dress, and will send either 
oval of thoaterogagensme 
allowin 
Cc. 0. D. examination ons ie 
rder at once or write for our 
Express Prepaid. Spring Catalogue “A” of 
Ladies’ Spring Capes, Suits, etc., with samples, Write for 
description and samples of our New Patent Bieyele Skirts 
and Sults, Address 


SIMMONS, for Style and Bargains 
pao “= 



















































Free to 
Examine 


State and Adams Stree 














Boudoir Pins”/, 
e Best Pins Ever Made} 


Manufactured from fine spring-tempered 
wire, and EVERY PIN guaranteed 


Solid Heads 
Needle Points 
Aluminum 
Finish 
Stuck on Black 
water-proof 
aper. Reasonable 
in price and put up 
im a convenient, 


novel and hand-’ 
some package. 
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baptized with the Holy Ghost not many | 
\ 


days hence.”’ 

Oh, let me plead with you, my unknown 
correspondents. I may never see your 
faces, but I beseech you come to Him who 
is fire—a fire that will burn on and on, 
the fire of Divine Love. Will you not say 
with me: 

“Jesus, I my cross have taken, 

All to leave and follow Thee; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 

Thou from hence my all shall be, 
Perish every fond ambition, 

All I’ve sought and hoped and known, 
Yet how rich is my condition, 

God and Heaven are still my own” ? 

Do this and you will be “‘ driftwood ”’ on 
fire—the fire of Pentecost ! 


tear OR 


FOR SALE by 
every first-class 
Dry Goods Store 
ASK FOR THEM 


and insist 
upon getting them 



















“Press the Head, the Point 
does the rest.” 
= te 


-7~\ Baby Carriages 
te at Factory Prices 


Freight Paid to your home. 
Our 1897 Catalogue shows 150 lat- 
est styles, from the cheapest to 
the finest, 82 to R30. Latest 
improvements, foot brakes, 
mattress seats, etc., free on all 
carriages. Send your name 
for a Catalogue before buying. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
(Estab. 1857) CINCINNATI, O. 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples itt £ 


collapse < 
and therefore prevent much colic. The ¢ 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to < 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
collapsing when the child bites them. The 
rim is such that they cannot be pulled off the 


bottle. S$ AMPLE FREE by MAIL. 








A Pretty Cab ? 
prepaid for $8.85. § 












WALTER F. WARE, 512 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HISHOP RYLE has very well 
| likened faith to a root 
uw whose flower is assur- 
ance. To have the latter, 
he says, it is necessary 
we waeees that there must first be 

« fam the hidden source of 

ase faith. Faith is the sim- 
plest and most universal experience in the. 
world. Call it by whatever name you may, 
confidence, trust or belief, it is inseparable 
from the human race. The first sign of a 
dawning intelligence in the mind is the 
exercise of the infant’s faith toward those 
it knows and its fear toward those it does 
not know. We cannot even remember 
when we first began to have faith. 

Faith is the foundation of business. It is 
an essential asset to every bank and mer- 
cantile house in existence. Many athriving 
business and successful enterprise has been 
carried through dark days of reverse on 
no other capital ; and without such capital 
the markets of the world would soon come 
to a standstill. I have known men whose 
ruin has been brought about by some little 
insinuation relative to their credit—the 
business equivalent for trustworthiness. 
The loss of public faith has brought the 
darkest reverses to the richest of corpora- 
tions, and even nations have felt the ruin 
which it entails. 

Faith is the bond which holds family 
with family. If once this bond is dis- 
solved there would exist a state of barbar- 
ism and anarchy like that which marked 
the close of the eighteenth century in 
Paris. With every one distrusting his 
neighbor and fearing his nearest friends, 
progress is impossible and _ civilization 
inconceivable. 

. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN 


T° MANY people the very term of faith, 

used in connection with man’s relation 
to God, implies something mysterious, 
They will speak of having implicit con- 
fidence in a friend, of trusting a- servant 
with their last cent, or being willing to 
credit a customer with any amount, consid- 
ering his word as good as his note, yet 
they do not realize that God simply asks 
of them the same trust and confidence 
which they are using in the affairs of their 
every-day life. 

I remember a conversation I once had 
with a young lady who was anxious about 
her spiritual welfare. I tried to show her 
that salvation came from simply believing 
in Christ as her personal Redeemer. I 
well remember her troubled and almost 
annoyed look as she replied: ‘‘ Believe! 
Why, Mr. Moody, everybody tells me to 
believe. My pastor says ‘believe.’ My 
Sunday-school teacher says ‘ believe.’ My 
mother says ‘believe.’ I believe every- 
thing, but still I am not a Christian.’’ 
‘Well, then,’’ I said, ‘‘ we will use another 
word. You have confidence in your 
friends, and you trust them, don’t you? 
Well, it is simply trusting God and taking 
Him at His ee fe And in that one word 
“trust,’’ she found peace. She had been 
trying to bring herself into some extraor- 
dinary frame of mind in order to believe, 
instead of simply exercising the same act 
of faith which she was in the habit of doing 
almost continually in her daily life. Faith 
is composed of three elements, knowledge, 
assent and action. Knowledge and assent 
are necessary for the latter, but without 
action they avail nothing. 


WHEN LINCOLN FREED THE SLAVES 


HEN President Lincoln signed the 
proclamation of Emancipation to the 
slaves in the United States, copies of it 
were sent to all points along the Northern 
line, where they were posted. Now, sup- 
posing a slave should have seen a copy of 
that proclamation and should have learned 
Its contents. He might have known the 
fact, he might have assented to its justice, 
but if he had still continued to serve his 
old master as a slave his faith in the docu- 
ment would not have amounted to any- 
thing. And so it is with us. A mere 
knowledge of the historical events of 
Christ’s life, or a simple intellectual assent 
to His teachings and His mission, will be 
of no help in a man’s life unless he adds to 
them a trustful surrender to the Lord’s 
loving kindness. 

But it is a matter of grave importance 
upon whom you place your faith. It is a 
very common thing to hear men say that 
it does not make very much difference 
what you believe; we are all trying to go 
to Heaven, and, that beifg the case, our 
belief or unbelief has no effect. 


Epitor’s Note—“ Mr. peoosy’s Bible Class” 
began in the JourRNAL of November, 1896, and will 
continue without intermission during 1897. 





Conducted hp Dwight Z.Moodp 





THE MAGIC POWER OF LIFE 


MAN once told me that it was absurd to 
say that a man’s actions were affected 
by his belief. He confessed, however, in 
a few moments, that he would flee from the 
building in which we were conversing if 
some one, whom he believed, should tell 
him that the place was on fire. A man’s 
life is entirely affected by what he believes. 
His faith is the magic power of his life. 
It is an all-important matter, then, to look 
well to whom you believe. Sincerity in 
believing what is a lie will not make it a 
truth. It is utter nonsense to say that if 
we are only in earnest it is all right. God 
has given the world a revelation of His 
salvation, and He will not hold a man 
guiltless who despises His word and tries 
to substitute earnestness in what he likes 
to believe for what he has been taught to 
be true. 
so 


FAITH IN ALL WORLDLY THINGS 


N NEW YORK harbor lie two steamers 
tied side by side at their respective 
wharves—the one a beautifully-fitted boat 
with every luxury that modern inven- 
tion and skill can devise; the other a 
less attractive boat, perhaps a little old- 
fashioned, but, nevertheless, a well-tested, 
seaworthy boat. The first is destined for 
some port upon Long Island Sound, but 
the second boat for some distant port to 
which I want to go. Now, suppose I 
should reason, as many a young person 
does, and embark upon the Sound boat, 
and trust to my earnestness to bring me to 
the desired haven. As I leave the port I 
inquire of an officer when I may expect to 
arrive across the ocean. ‘‘ Why, you are 
on the wrong boat,’’ he would say. ‘‘We 
do not cross the ocean. We are only built 
for the coast service.’’ ‘‘ But I believe in 
you, and in spite of what people have told 
me I am so much in earnest that you 
must land me in Europe.’’ You would 
say that I was a fool, and rightly too. 
And yet this is exactly what people are 
doing. Their faith and earnestness in 
some worldly pursuit will never bring 
them to their desired haven, be their sur- 
roundings ever so much to their taste. 
Some people have faith in a minister. 
That is good if it brings them to have faith 
in a higher power. I have known others 
whose faith was all in some visible form of 
the church or in some special congregation. 
Others there are whose faith is all in some 
outward symbols and ceremonies. But a 
time comes in every life when all human 
expedients are vain, and outward forms, 
and human ties themselves, may fail us. 
When the tempest of bereavement breaks 
upon the soul there is need, sore need, of 
a sure and unfailing anchorage. 


AN OUTWARD LOOK, NOT AN INWARD VIEW 


HEN first entering Christian work my 

one ambition was to be a man of 

faith. I prayed for faith; I worked for 
faith; I fasted for faith. All the useful 
men I had ever heard of had been men of 


faith, and I realized that it was a necessity - 


for any one who was to devote his life to 
God’s service. I looked for some wonder- 
ful, miraculous gift that should suddenly 
come to me. One day I was reading the 
Epistle to the Romans when I came to the 
verse: ‘‘So then, faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.”’ That 
one passage gives the only direction for 
receiving faith in Christ, and that is simply 
by reading about Him. Faith is not some 
mysterious feeling that we discover within 
ourselves, but simply the natural results of 
knowing Christ both through the Scriptures 
and in our lives. Faith is an outward look 
and not an inward view. It is not import- 
ant to examine the nature of faith, but it is 
all-important to study the object of faith. 
Many people complain that they are un- 
able to believe what they cannot see, and do 
not realize that, even in making the state- 
ment, they contradict themselves. Faith 
that requires proof isn’t faith at all. To 
believe a person or a truth implies that by 
experience we do not know it or cannot 
understand it, but accept it on the statement 
of another. I am nota chemist, and I do 
not know anything about the results of 
certain drugs upon my body. Yet if I 
should be advised to take a certain medi- 
cine I would have to depend fully upon the 
wisdom of the man from whom I bought it. 
I would have to exercise faith in him. If, 
however, I had been trained in the business, 
and could assure myself of the purity of 
every ingredient of the prescription, I 
would then have no need to exercise my 
faith, for I would then knowandsee. And 
so faith is simply believing in God, and, 
acting upon one’s trust in Him, appro- 
priating His blessings individually. 


THE STORY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


HERE is a story told of Alexander the 
Great and his trust in his attendant 
physician. Some one who was jealous of 
the doctor’s distinction sought to bring 
about his ruin by arousing suspicion against 
him, and sent an anonymous letter to the 
King accusing the, doctor of treason. In 
the Teter the writer warned the King that 
on the following morning the doctor would 
mix some deadly poison with medicine 
which he would bring him. Alexander 
knew his friend too well to believe the 
accusation. When the doctor came the 
next morning the King, taking the goblet 
containing the medicine in his hand, gave 
the doctor the warning letter, and then, 
without waiting for him to read it, he 
drank the prescribed medicine. By that 
act of fearless faith he showed his implicit 
confidence in his friend, and displayed a 
love that was beyond suspicion, that could 
think no evil, a faith that could not and 
would not be shaken, no matter what the 
tests to which it might be subjected. 

And such is the faith that God would 
inspire in our hearts—a faith that would 
not tolerate suspicious doubts and fears ; 
a faith that would trust Him implicitly 
however dark may be the shadows that 
fall across the path where He would 
lead us. 

Ss 


WE HAVE REASON TO TRUST 


OR does the Master ask of us implicit 
faith without giving us good reason 
to trust Him. In all His dealings with 
man for six thousand years there has not 
failed one promise nor one prophecy. 
Even at the present time He is still fulfill- 
ing promises and prophecies made before 
the Christian era. His dealings with the 
patriarchs, as summarized by the Apostle 
Paul in his letter to the Hebrews, are 
illustrations of His bounty and_ favor 
toward those whose faith is in Him. An 
especially striki@fg instance of God’s faith- 
fulness is in the dying message of the old 
Hebrew leader Joshua. He relied fully 
upon God’s promises, and in his parting 
message to the leaders of Israel he says: 
** Behold, this day | am going the way of all 
the earth ; and ye know in all your hearts 
and in all your souls, that not one thing 
hath failed of all the good things which 
the Lord your God spake concerning you.’’” 
There would be joy and exultation among 
all the powers of darkness if God’s word 
could be broken down in one respect ; but 
it stands firm and eternal because He is 
ever faithful who promises. 


+ 


FAITH ALWAYS BRINGS COURAGE 


| Badd a man believe in God’s promises | 
and place himself under the direction | 


of God’s will, and he will care little for 
aught else. The reason why there are so 
many ‘“‘trimmers’’ who are seeking to 
tone down Christ’s teaching is that there 
is so little faith among them. If they truly 
believed that Christ’s words were true and 
powerful to convert they would hew to the 
line. They would strive to apply His 
teachings to raise men up, rather than 
lower their meaning or discredit their 
power to make them more popular to 
those living in sin. With faith and cour- 
age God will use a servant anywhere, but 


without these virtues no servant can 
accomplish anything in the kingdom. 
During our war there were leaders 


whose very presence inspired new strength 
and purpose in the troops. They were 
men who had faith and courage. And so 
in a church or a community one person 
filled with faith and courage often is the 
means of the greatest blessings. It is not 
always the visible instrument in God’s 
work that has been the means of a revival 
or a spiritual quickening in a church. 
Often the minister or the preacher has 
been used by God in direct answer to the 
orayers of some dear servant who is de- 
se br from even leaving the sick-chamber 
or the many household duties. God uses 








the weak things, being connected through 
the bond of faith to His infinite power, to | 
confound the great and learned. And so 
it is that all of us, no matter how few 
talents are entrusted to our care nor how 
humble our circumstances are, may have | 
a part in God’s great work. By the exer- | 
cise of faith we may pray for those who 
work, and by our courage strengthen those 
who are weak. a 


TEMPTATIONS AND ERRORS SURKOUND US 


BELIEVE that there has never been a time 

in our history when there has been so 
great a need of simple faith upon the part 
of the church. Temptations surround us, | 
and the most subtle errors and philosophies 
are continually coming up. But let a man | 
build wisely upon the Rock of Ages and | 
his life will never be a failure. The shift- 
ing sands of human error offer a poor 
holding for even the short season of a 
human life, but God’s promises are unfail- | 
ing, and His mercy endureth forever. | 
Sometimes I tremble in my weakness, but | 
the Rock upon which I stand remains 
eternally immovable. 

“Have faith in God, press near His side— 

Thy troubled soul trust Him to guide; 


In life, in death, whate’er betide, 
Have fatth, have faith in God.” 
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Heffelfinger snes‘ 
Comfort=Style-Fit 


THIS 

TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY 
SHOE 










ee Made by Heffelfingers 
in our new factory— 
the finest equipped 
and most complete in 
America. The name 
Heffelfinger guaran- 
tees highest athletic 
and shoemaking 
quality. Prices 
vary according 
to material, style 
and workman- 
mac ship, and every 
so. shoe gives the 
Pv best of wear. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free 


Shoe dealers 
sell them. If 
yours will not, i 
take no other 
that he will try 
to sell you for 
his profit, but 
write us. We 
order filled. 


Ladies’ Shoes 


Unique Conseutiens in Style 
and Finish 


$3.00, $4.00 
$5 -00, $6.00 Pratt Lace Fasteners on Every Shoe 


NORTH STAR SHOE COMPANY, Manutacturers 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Coward Good Sense Shoes 


Preserve their natural shape. 
comfort now, and disfigurement hereafter. 
The result of 30 
years’ experience 
and study of the 
human foot. Styl- 
ish, Durable, Hy- 
gienic, Anatomi- 
cally correct. 

Sent every- 
where. Praised 
everywhere. 

Cost no 
more 
than ill- 
shaped 
shoes 
you buy 
at home. ; 
For prices see catalogue, sent upon request 
(including THE COWARD Good Sense Shoes 
for Adults). 


J.S. Coward, 270 and 272 Greenwich St., New York 
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Men’s Shoes 
in different colors. 

$2.00, $3.00 
$4.00, $5.00 


Our $5.00 Shoe is the best 
money can produce, 


will have your 
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“FOOT-FORM” BOOT 


Style 404, Tip of Same 
THE EASIEST WALKING SHOE. 


WOMEN ONLY 


The Langlois Foot-Form Shoes are 
made on the most perfect last; 
they are soft, pliable and comfort- 
able—"' fit any foot.'’ Compare 
favorably with any $4.00 boot. 
FREE CATALOGUE 
of all styles upon request 


Langlois, Washington, D.C. 
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AF Hose Supporter 


i, Never Slips or Tears 


> Of all Dealers. Sample GEORGE FROST CO. 
7 pair, by Mall, 25e. 551 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS, 
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PAT. APPO. For, 








The new “Ventilated Instep Lift” can be adjusted to increase 


| one’s height from one-quarter to one inch. 


It transforms a low, flat instep into one that is arched and grace- 
ful. Walking is made a pleasure. 

Is made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with leather, 
which forms a smooth, elastic heel cushion. 

Ladies’, 35c.; Men's, 40c. per pair. All shoe stores, or send to 


GILBERT & WILLIAMSON MFG. CO. 
(Give size of shoe.) 93 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
toe, chocolate or 


THE FEDORA fencers 


widths A to E, all sizes, is one of 
1000 styles of footwear shown in ou 
CATALOGUE “ Shoe Economy,” FREE. 
The largest and most complete ever issued, 
shows money-saving, by buying at low- 
est prices in the greatest shoe market 
of America. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
mouey refunded. MEN'S BUNION 
SHOES a specialty, lace or congress, 
black kid or calfskin, $4.00. 


$2 .00 National Shoe Mfg. Co. 


Express Paid Medinah Bldg., Chieago 


IS BABY ABOUT TO WALK? 


If so, procure a pair of Ankle Supporters 

to assist it, and prevent deformities of legs 

and ankles. Equally good for Adults. 
Circulars Free 

H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 





Narrow round coin 























S Ask in Department or Hair Stores for the 
l Martha Washington pin, finished equal to 
Real Shell. Come 1 doz. in pack with 
M. W.’s photo on same. Price 2$e. doz. To had 
at wholesale only from THOMAS J. TAYLOR, 404 B’ way, N.Y. 
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LETTERS 


By Ruth Ashmore 





SETTY thought there was 
no excuse forit. But Betty 
is Jong and impulsive, 
and quick to judge, while 
I, who have seen more 
ears of life than she has, 
now that an excuse can 

“&: be found for almost any- 
thing. ‘“‘It"’ was a note that she had just 
received. Talking very ee er she said : 
**That girl went to school with me; she 
belongs to nice people; she is well edu- 
cated, and she ought to know better than 
to write a note like that.’’ And Betty held 
out the offending epistle for me to look 
at. The paper was ruled, the writing 
indistinct, not only because it was cramped 
and blurred, but because the ink used was 
pale ; but that, bad as it was, which, after 
all, simply made reading it a difficulty, 
was not the fault which Betty condemned. 
The note ended in this way, ‘‘ Your affec- 
tionate friend, Mrs. J. Hamilton.’’ 

**Now, Betty,” said I, “‘has she ever 
written to you before since her marriage? 
Perhaps she may have been in a hurry and 
she wanted you to know what her married 
name was.”’ But Betty could find no 
excuse for the lack of knowledge. I told 
her that there were many women who 
were careless about letter-writing, and that 
there were many women who really did 
not understand the etiquette of writing a 
note, but Betty sohaned to be charitable. 
She maintained that they ought to know ; 
and then, knowing how much influence 
she had over me, she said: ‘‘ Write a little 
sermon on the subject of letter-writing— 
the writing of every-day letters. It is 
more than possible that | myself make 
mistakes, and I am quite willing to be 
preached at if, by your sermon, you can 
make even one woman understand just 
how she should sign her name. 

And that is how this bit of a preaching 
came about. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF ALL LETTERS 


APPEARANCES, my dear girl, are worth 
a great deal. In view of that great 
truth choose for your letters proper paper 
and proper ink. One kind of paper is 
always in good taste all the world over, 
and may be used to write upon, whether 
the letter be to a queen or to a beggar, 
with the certainty that it is altogether 
right: This is white paper, rather heavy, 
unruled, that will fold easily to fit into an 
envelope, and upon which is used a good, 
clear, black ink. Some girls fancy pale- 
tinted paper, such as gray or blue, but the 
white is always to be preferred. Rose- 
colored paper is almost as bad as perfumed 
paper, and any paper having fancy pic- 
tures upon it is only suitable for the 
nursery. Elaborate monograms are de- 
cidedly bad form, but a small monogram, 
or, better still, one’s address in a dark 
color, is always to be approved. Avoid 
ruled paper and extremely thin paper. 
You can easily teach yourself to write upon 
unruled paper, and when you consider that 
a letter represents yourself you must deter- 
mine to have your letter say, in its appear- 
ance, ‘‘ | come from a lady.’’ 


+ 
ADDRESS YOUR LETTERS WITH CARE 


PLACE the stamp on the envelope as it 
should be, and never, because you 
have read a paragraph in the newspaper 
saying it was fashionable, be induced to 
use fancy inks. Good black ink, which 
tries the eyes of no one, is as fashionable 
to-day as it was when used by the old 
monks in writing their wonderful missals. 
Consideration of the postal authorities may 
not seem to you of great moment, but I 
assure you that consideration for all per- 
sons who have to work is an attribute of 
the well-bred woman; so, not only write 
your letter distinctly, but address it with 
care. In my possession at present is a 
letter dated ‘‘at home,’’ asking for an 
answer by return mail, and I have not even 
the vaguest idea where the young woman’s 
home is, while she is probably blaming 
me in the first place, the post-office in the 
second, and never for one moment accus- 
ing herself of stupidity. 

And it is well. when writing a letter to 
avoid all extremely affectionate phrases. 
“Yours faithfully’ before your name, 
signed to the letter that is written to your 
betrothed, means quite as much as a long 
string of loving expressions could convey. 
When you write a business letter sign 
yourself ‘‘ Yours truly’’; when you write 
a social letter sign yourself ‘‘ Yours cor- 
dially,’”’ ‘‘ Yours very sincerely,’’ ‘‘ Yours 
affectionately,’’ or ‘‘ Yours faithfully,” as 
you may prefer. Never sign yourself 
‘Yours respectfully,’? unless you are in 
the position of an inferior writing to a 
superior—that is, when applying for a 
position, or when writing a letter to a per- 
son of importance, before whom you stand 
as one to whom favor is to be shown. 





WHEN SIGNING YOUR LETTERS 

Now about the signature—that signa- 

ture which troubled Betty so much. 
After Mary Brown married Mr. James 
Hamilton. her social title was ‘‘ Mrs. James 
Hamilton,’’ while her name became ‘* Mary 
Hamilton’’; consequently in signing her 
note she should have signed herself ‘‘ Yours 
cordially, Mary Hamilton,” but if she had 
any doubt of your knowledge of her being 
a matron she might have written in paren- 
thesis below her name, on the opposite side 
of the sheet, ‘‘(Mrs. James Hamilton).’’ 
But this she should only do when she is 
writing to some one who is a stranger to 
her. If she had married ‘‘ Doctor James 
Hamilton”’ then shé would, as a matron, 
call herself ‘‘Mrs. James Hamilton,’’ but 
not having studied medicine or theology 
she has no right whatever to the title that 
represents her husband’s profession. Pos- 
sibly she has married a clergyman who 
has not been given the title of ‘* Doctor,” 
and then, while he is the ‘‘ Reverend 


James Hamilton,’’ she is ‘‘Mrs. James 


” 


Hamilton’’ only.. This law never varies ; 
there would be just as much sense in 
addressing a woman as ‘ Mrs. Conductor 
Smith,”’ or ‘‘ Mrs. Car-Driver Livingstone,” 
or ‘‘ Mrs. Shopkeeper Thomson,”’ as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Doctor Brown.”’ If Mrs. Brown should 
have studied and earned the title of ‘‘ Doc- 
tor’’ she is then ‘‘ Doctor Mary Brown.”’ 
The wife of a judge, while she may joy in 
her husband's ability, or the wife of a cap- 
tain in the army or navy, though she may 
be proud of her husband’s bravery, has 
no right to his title, though they appear 
before the world when they are together 
as ‘‘Judge and Mrs. James Livingstone,”’ 
or as ‘‘Captain and Mrs. Oliver Hamilton.’’ 
The unmarried girl should sign her name 
as ‘‘Mary Brown,”’ but when writing to a 
stranger she may put, just before her sig- 
nature, in parenthesis, the word ‘‘ (Miss).’’ 
a 
WHEN ANSWERING AN INVITATION 


T TROUBLED Marie as to what she was to 
say in answering an invitation to a 
dance. The following rule always holds 
good: Let your answer be in the same 
form as the invitation. If your friend 
writes you an informal note asking you 
to come on a certain evening to a pleasant 
game, ora small dance, accept or decline 
in the same informal manner. If you 
receive a formal card, telling that Mrs. 
Dash and Miss Dash will be at home ona 
certain evening, and on the lower left-hand 
corner of the card is the word ‘‘ Dancing,”’ 
or ‘‘ Cards,’’ then you respond in the third 
person, saying: ‘‘ Miss Marie Livingstone 
accepts with pleasure the kind invitation 
of Mrs. Schuyler Dash for Thursday even- 
ing, January seventh.” To this you will 
add, in the lower right-hand corner of your 
small note paper, your address, and in 
the lower left-hand corner the date. In 
answering an invitation be sure to put in 
the exact day on which the affair will be 
given, so that your hostess will know that 
you understand it clearly. In answering a 
dinner or luncheon invitation add the hour 
as well, for your hostess must understand 
that you are so well informed that you will 
not be that dread, a late arrival. So in 
answer toa dinner invitation write: ‘‘ Miss 
Marie Livingstone accepts with pleasure 
Mrs. Schuyler Dash’s kind invitation to 
dinner, Thursday evening, January sev- 
enth, at eight o’clock.’’ Never make the 
mistake of combining in a letter the third 
and first persons. You look at me with 
horror. And yet it was not an entirely 
ignorant woman who wrote: ‘‘ Mrs. James 
Blank thanks Mrs. Thomas Dash for her 
kind invitation, and I cannot come because 
the baby is extremely sick.’’ No matter 
how intimate you are with a friend answer 
her invitations promptly. You will make 
a great mistake if, after receiving an invita- 
tion to some elaborate affair, you do not 
take the trouble to answer it, but drop in to 
see your friend, and say, ‘‘ Well, Mary, you 
know, of course, that I am coming.” 


- 
ANSWERING WEDDING INVITATIONS 


T= question of answering wedding invi- 

tations has been much discussed. In 
England and in France every invitation is 
acknowledged, and the American lady 
who sends to an Englishman an invitation 
to a church wedding is very apt to receive 
a note saying: ‘‘Mr. Aubrey Smythe 
thanks Mrs. Wilson Hamilton for her invi- 
tation to witness the marriage of her 
daughter, which he accepts with much 
pleasure.’’ In the United States, however, 
it seems to be considered unnecessary to 
acknowledge an invitation to a church 
wedding unless it includes an invitation to 
a reception or a sit-down breakfast. In 
regard to announcement cards it may be 
said that they pass unacknowledged unless 
they include cards to the bride’s first ‘‘ at 
home,” and then either a personal call or 
a card by post is required. 


SOME EVERY-DAY MISTAKES 
ECAUSE you usually call your friend, 
Florence, by her pet name of 
‘‘ Flossy,”’ or your other friend, Elizabeth, 
by her pretty name of “ Betty,’’ just 
remember that you must not give to the 
world at large, through the medium of 
the postman, the privilege of using these 
names, which are meant only for loving 
lips. Avoid, then, addressing your envel- 
ope to “‘ Miss Flossy Wilson ’’; give her 
the benefit of her full name, and on your 
envelope let the postman know her as 
‘*Miss Florence Wilson.’’ Never sign a 
pet name when you write to strangers ; 
and if you inclose to a stranger, from 
whom you wish an answer, an addressed 
and stamped envelope, preface your name 
with your title, and do not believe that 
there is any special dignity in calling your- 
self on an envelope ‘“‘ Mary J. Smith.” 
Society demands that you be known, in 
so public a place as on the outside of a 

letter, as ‘‘ Miss Mary J. Smith.” 

You ask how you shall address an 
envelope to a man. Always with a 
preface of ‘* Mr.” 

entleman is very old, or very highly 
Snell add “‘ Esquire ’’ to his name and 
omit the ‘‘ Mr.,’’ but as ‘* Esquire’ has no 
meaning in this country it is always in 
rather better taste, when a man has no 
title, to use the simple but polite form that 
is expressed when you write him as ‘‘ Mr. 
James Smith Livingstone.’’ Postal-cards 
are only to be used for giving orders to 
business people. 


CALLS AND LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 


D° NOT use visiting-cards for any but the 
purpose for which they are intended— 
that is, to represent you when you visit, or, 


when you are unable to visit in person, to | 


go, aS your representative, through the 
post. The only time when it is permis- 
sible to write a message on a visiting-card 
is when paying a call of condolence. 
People who are in sorrow are often hurt 
by long letters of sympathy that are 
undoubtedly well meant, but which simply 
intensify grief; and for that reason a per- 
sonal call of inquiry, and the leaving of a 
card upon which is written ‘‘ With sincere 
sympathy,’’ or ‘‘ With kind inquiries,’’ is 
allowable. Letters of condolence, by-the- 
by, require no answer. When those who 
are in grief begin to think of their social 
debts all that is necessary has been done 
when a black-bordered card is sent by post 
to each friend who wrote or called during 
the days of mourning. Some one asks 
when notes of condolence should be 
written. If written at all they should be 
sent as soon after the sorrow is heard of 
as is possible. 


FORMAL AND INFORMAL LETTERS 


NOTHER much-vexed question is the be- 
ginning of a letter. Which is the most 
formal, ‘‘ My Dear Miss Brown,”’ or ‘‘ Dear 
Miss Brown’’? In days gone by it used to 
be said that the possessive pronoun sug- 
gested a tie either of close friendship or of 
kin, but now ‘‘My Dear Miss Brown”? is 


considered the more formal, as it is claimed | 
that in writing to one with whom the rela- | 


tions are intimate the quicker and _ less 
formal-sounding address may be _ used. 
Young women must beware in their letters 
to their young friends of being effusive, 
and they must avoid writing of very private 
affairs. Black and white stands for a long 
time, and many a girl has, without 
thought, told in a letter of some personal 
matter, and that letter has risen up years 
afterward to confront her with her folly. 
In these days of quick travel we see our 
friends often enough to tell them of great 
personal happenings, and it is seldom nec- 
essary to write of important private affairs. 


7 
THE END OF THE SERMON 


|% YOUR letters do not drift into slang, 


which is always very bad form, but do | 


not go to the other extreme and write in a 
stiff, didactic fashion. 
and write good English. 


sentences. Above all, spell correctly. A 
letter properly worded, written with black 
ink on good paper, tells of you as a woman 
of culture ; whereas a letter written in haste 
on ruled and tinted paper, folded many 
times to fit too eat envelope, filled 
with ill-spelled words and mixed-up sen- 
tences, announces you as a careless woman. 
One need not use expensive paper, for 
good paper can be had for very little money. 
Your letter, like your dress, is part of 
yourself; it expresses even more than your 
costume, for it tells of your intelligence, 
your perception of right and wrong, of the 
world, and of social laws. Nobody is too 
old to learn, and because you wrote care- 
lessly yesterday there is no reason why 
you need write carelessly to-morrow, for 
you can give a little time and a great deal 
of thought to your next letter, so that your 
representative in black and white may say, 
not only to its recipient, but even to the 
strangers through whose hands it passes, 
**T come from a lady.’’ 





Epitor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘“‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,”’ will be found on page 29 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


Many people, when a | 


Speak good English | 
Punctuate prop- | 
erly, but as far as possible make short | 
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Sterling Silver 


Choice 
at Lowest 


Designs : 
No. 3100 


STERLING SILVER for WEDDING GIFTS 









OUTING SET, 
The most desirable of our new sets. Well made 
of Sterling Silver. Enameled in light or dark 


blue. Set of links and four studs, $1.00. 
Links only 60e. Set of 4 studs, 50c. 
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Many odd pieces not liable to be duplicated are 


shown in Catalo 


too pages of 


BELT, No. 3600 ~~“ 
The fashionable belt for 1897. Large Ster- 
ling Silver Buckle, mounted on Black, 
Brown or Green leather, 154 inches 
wide. (Cut is one-half size.) 

3601, Same Buckle, not chased, $1.25 


Either Buckle in gold finish (on 
Sterling Silver) without extra 
charge. Give waist measure. 


Articles sent safely prepaid 
on receipt of price. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


Send for Catalogue “J”’ 


SPOON, No. 2326, $2.00; Goid 
Bowl, $2.25. This Sterling Silver Spoon (7 in. long), of rich “ Em- 
pire” design, is our best piece for the price. For Preserves, Jelly, ete. 


DANIEL LOW & CO., Silversmiths 
227 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 











LOWNEY’S 
Chocolate Bonbons 


‘* Name on Every Piece’’ 


Sample Package of our Finest Goods 
sent for 10 cents in stamps 


P. S.—If you wish a pound or more and 
your dealer will not supply you, we will 
send on receipt of retail price: 1-Ib. box, 
60c.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 
5-lb. box, $3. Delivered free in U. S. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
89 Pearl Street, Boston 
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“Buy China and Glass Right”’ 4 


| HIGGINS & SEITER ! 


: Fine China 
Rich Cut Glass 
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Prices 
¢ 25 per cent. 
Lower than 
Elsewhere 
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Rich Cut Glass Champagne Jug, “‘ Napoleon "’ 


Intending purchasers cannot afford to be 
without our large illustrated Catalogue No. 7G. 
Costs you nothing, and may save you time and 
money. Shall we send it to you? 


50-54 West 22d St., New York 


: 170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 


| i A Good Cheap Desk ; 


IS *MACEY No. 10-E”* 


$19.7 buys this 


excellent 
desk (direct from 
maker to user). 
Freight prepaid to 
any point east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Wewill ship it “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not con- 
sideréd positively 
thebest desk offered 
ai 80 low a price. 


Every desk user 
must have some 
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place for letters,etc. (PaTENT APPLIED FoR) 
This desk has 3 complete Letter Files, under lock. 


The FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Write for Catalogue of Office and Library Furniture) 


LADIES’ DESKS: we make some pretty ladies’ 


eske. Ask for Catalogue. 
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LINEN 











HE idea of a linen pillow is espe- 
cially cool and refreshing in the 


summer season for use in the 
bedroom, on the piazza, or for 
carriage use, also for voy o | chair or 
cabin on board the pleasure yacht or ocean 
steamer. For the babies, however, linen 
pillows are called for all the year round. 
The cover for the cot pillow given in 
illustration is worked on 


THE LADIES’ 


AUTHOR 





FOR A SUMMER YACHT 
HIS pillow is white linen of a heavy 
make or of a heavy white duck. The 
border is carried out in three shades of 
Delft blue with a cord on the edge to match. 
The darkest shade is employed for the 
darning, thus forming a background. This 
is put in with darning silk, using all the 
strands. The darning must be close, with 
verysmall stitches picked 





a large, fine hemstitched 


up on the front so as to 





pocket handkerchief. 
The arrangement of the 
wreaths is quite a nov- 
elty. The manner ofthe 
flowers following the 
line of rings exactly is 
somewhat unusual, but 
very effective when 
worked. If the pillow 
is finished with a frill 
the scattered blossoms 
may also be repeated 
upon it with advantage. | 
For the back of the 











present as even a surface 
of blueas possible. The 
scrolls are put in with 
twisted embroidery silk. 
+ 
A JEWEL PILLOW 
FOR the pillow done 


in imitation of 
jewel work the colors 












pillow a second hand- 
kerchief is required. 
The two may be joined 
by sewing carefully 
through the hemstitching, or buttonholes 
may be made on the upper one and buttons 
placed to correspond on the under one, 
thus admitting easy removal for laun- 
dering. The forget-me-nots in the design 
may be rendered in natural colors or in 
white delicately 
shaded with green. 

The summer car- 
riage pillow is slight- 
ly oblong. The 
motive is wild roses 
worked in natural 
colors with bow- 
knots of palest lemon 
color. ‘The embroid- 


DESIGN FOR BABY’S PILLOW 








a 


selected must 
be of the color 
of the jewels 
to be repre- 
sented, there- 
fore brilliant. 


For Cot OR CARRIAGE 


They must be raised 
in working—that is to 
say, padded, by work- 
ing first one way and 





ery is executed on 
very sheer linen or 
grass lawn with a 
colored soft silk lin- 
ing either of pink, 
yellow or green. ‘The illustration presents 
a finish of silk cord of the same color as the 
lining twisted with white, but if preferred 
a deep ruffle of hemstitched lawn may be 
substituted for the cord. This should have 
single roses worked on it at intervals, much 





BROWN UNIVERSITY PILLOW 


smaller than those on the pillow. These 
need only to be outlined in long and short 
stitch with French knots for the stamens, 
whereas the design on the pillow itself 
should be worked in solid embroidery. 
The round pillow shown will serve for 
the baby’s cot or car- 
riage, or it may be car- 
ried around for the baby’s 
convenience when it is 
laid to rest on a couch or 
in a roomy chair. Fine 
linen is the foundation. 
The design is worked all 
in white shaded with deli- 
cate yellow green, or in 
very pale pink or yellow. 
The frill is finished at the 
edge with buttonhole 
stitch worked in a color 
to match the design. 
The suggestion given 
for a yacht pillow is a 
flight of swallows flitting 
from home. These are 
not so difficult to render 


in needlework as one might imagine if one , 


has a good colored study to work from. 
here is one variety of the swallow that 
gives most beautiful coloring for needle- 
work, but it must be borne in mind that 
much paler coloring than Nature suggests 
must be employed—for instance, grays 
shading to white, with touches of blue and 
a suggestion of red. 


IMITATION JEWEL WORK 





A CORNELL PILLOW 


then the other. Only 
one shade in Pre: 
jewel is needed, for 
the glossy silk shades 
itself, especially when 
raised. Only one strand of filo floss must 
be used, and even that should be split for 
very small jewels, because the surface must 
be as even as possible. These cushions 
have corners of silk, satin, velvet or 
brocade, are finished with tassels or 
pompons at each corner, and are very 
ornamental. The scrolls and flower forms 
are worked in colors of the Oriental type. 
es . 
PILLOWS IN COLLEGE COLORS 


O CUSHIONS receive harder treatment 
than those which help to decorate the 
room of the college student, consequently 
durable material should be selected for the 

















A CARRIAGE PILLOW 


covers. Among the best 
are the colored linens. 
The simplest way to make 
these cushions is to make 
the sides of the two colors 
and finish the edges with 
a ruffle of the colors re- 
versed, or with a cord of 
the two twisted together. 


The name or 
monogram of 
the college is 
worked on one 
side in the color 
of the other, 
making a most 
effective com- 
bination. 

















A WELLESLEY PILLOW 


HOME JOURNAL 


PILLOWS FOR SUMMER NOOKS 


By Emma Haywood 


“@% FROM DESIGNS BY THE 


THE CLASS COLOR AND FLOWER 

Some of the colleges have not been very 

considerate in their choice of colors. 
Imagine Williams’ royal purple repos- 
ing peacefully in the most conspicuous 
position on its owner’s piled-up couch. 
bas anager blue is also a color whieb kills 
many others, but, like the Yale blue, it 
may be mixed with white. And then, bya 
stretch of the imagination, Wellesley blue 
may be made one of the deep Delft shades ; 
indeed, a white linen pillow with the music 
of the Wellesley cheer across it in Delft 
blue, is quite in keeping with the present 
styles of decoration. 


dence. A ’97 pillow may have one side of 
white linen embroidered with daffodils, the 
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A UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PILLOW 


other of pale old gold with a pine 
branch, both done in natural colors, 
while the full double ruffle is of silk 
in a shade to match the olives of 
the daffodil leaves and the pine 
needles. 


one side of green linen, with a cor- 
ner decoration of D. C. in old English 
letters worked in white linen floss. 
The other side of white, with ‘‘ The 
Old Pine’’ in green; the edge fin- 
ish a white cord. 

A University of Pennsylvania pil- 
low may be made of strips of red 
and blue linen, two inches and a 
half wide; the edges turned in and the 
strips woven together in basket fashion. 
At each corner of the checkerboard squares 
is a cross-stitch in gold thread. ‘The edge 
of this attractive pillow is finished with a red 
and blue silk braid fully half an inch wide. 
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A YACHT PILLOW 


Columbia’s blue and canary, and the 
black and orange of Princeton, both lend 
themselves well to similar treatment. 


+ 
SOME UNIGUE PILLOWS 


HANDSOME Princeton pillow may be 
made of heavy black satin sheeting, 
and on its glossy surface, in all the splendor 
of his gorgeous coloring, may shine the 
‘Tiger’? himself ; the edge finished with 
a braid of three lengths of orange silk cord, 
A Brown University pillow, of cream 
white, with a procession of Palmer Cox’s 
‘* Brownies,’’ not more than three inches 
tall, all around both sides as a border. 

A pretty Cornell pillow may be made 
from two twenty-four-inch squares of silk 
in carnelian and white; the white side 
with a graceful C. U. monogram in red 
in one corner, the red being similarly 
adorned with 1897 in white. ‘The pillow, an 
eighteen-inch one, should have the corners 
**poked’’ in. ‘The sides of the silk squares, 


At Wellesley the | 
class color, flower and tree are much in evi- | 
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A Dartmouth pillow may show | 














It is always nice to use your own soap when 
traveling. The feeling of comfort is increased 
when you know the soap is Armour'’s. 


White Soap 


An absolutely pure, snow- white, float- 
ing soap. For toilet, bath, nursery and 
fine laundry work. Cleanses thorough- 
ly and leaves the skin soft as velvet. 
Made in two sizes—a 5- 
cent cake, which is most 
suitable for nursery and 
toilet, and a larger cake for 
laundry and bathroom use. 
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Patton’s 
House=Painting 
Model 


Patented 








shows how your house will actu- 
ally look after it is painted. This 
model is easily changed into over 
20,000 artistic combinations of 


& 

Patton's ‘iow Paint 
Sent postpaid upon receipt of toc, 
Free of our agents. ‘‘How to 
Increase the Size of your House 


with Paint’’ mailed free. 


JAMES E. PATTON CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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HOW TO GET 


An Artist’s Proof 

9x16, ready for framing 

of a Drawing by 

Charles Dana Gibson 
FREE 


Send five two-cent stamps to 
the Publishers of LIFE, 1g 
West 31st Street, New York, and 
they will send you a copy of the 
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| Easter number for 1897, and also 


finished with a feather-stitched hem, and | 


then tied together at the corners, 
making a knot and two donkey- 
ear ends at each corner. The 
extra width of the silk forms the 
edge finish of the pillow. A 
more unique pillow may be 
entirely of red silk. The finish 
is a double ruffle. One side 
plain—the other is with an ear of 
corn, embroidered in white, the 
husks in outline, the kernels in 
solid Kensington. This may be 
followed by an immense capital 
C in outline filled in with French 
knots in carnelian and white. 
Vassar’s colors may appear 
on a pillow of any pretty gray 
material, upon which may be 
worked a spray of pink roses. 


- 


a copy of one of the regular 
issues and full particulars about 
the Artist’s Proof. 
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* Mahogany 25 Colonial ¥ 
. Finish . Rocker : 
» Beautiful and rich; suitable for Parlor, @ 
® Library, Sitting-room and Bedroom. Made @ 
@® extra large of thoroughly-seasoned material, @ 
a hand rubbed and piano polished; natural .y 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





By Emma 







OF Ai gy DW that the summer models are 
Paw all displayed it is evident that 

m<te, there are no startling changes 
from the winter styles, yet there 
are minute changes that mark 
the difference between a gown made in 
April and one made last December. Com- 
binations in colors and materials are 
allowed, and very bright shades are worn. 
Perhaps the most prominent idea in the 
season's styles is the fancy for transparent 
fabrics of silk, wool and cotton. Lace is 
used lavishly, also ribbon, and braided 
effects are very popular ; velvet ribbon is 
creeping strongly into favor, and piece 
velvet as well as satin is used for the 
fashionable deep corselet belts. Nothing 
is plain; elaborate trimmings obtain— 
indeed, the dressmakers call this a trim- 
ming season, as the actual i for the 
material of the gown is but a small part of 
the expense. 

- 


THE ZOUAVE OR BOLERO EFFECTS 


HE apparently harmless little jacket, 
zouave or bolero, is the most import- 
ant adjunct of the summer costumes. It is 
of adozen different designs, and may be 
adapted to any figure, except a very stout 
one. This jacket may consist of a back and 
fronts, or the latter only be worn, with a 
round, pointed or ripple waist back. Asa 
jacket it is sleeveless, or has epaulettes or 
caps, usually round, over the top of the 
sleeves. It may barely cover the bust, 
but is sometimes lengthened nearly to the 
waist-line, with a square, round, pointed or 
slashed edge. The fronts are laid in a 
box-plait, and single or double breasted, 
loose or fitted to the form, yet still they 
have the prized bolero aspect. A little 
frill of lace, puff of chiffon, bend of passe- 
menterie or braid finishes the edge. It is 
the height of distinction to possess a short 
bolero of satin, velvet or cloth covered 
with an all-over braiding done by hand. 
The stamping is done at any of the fancy 
stores, and the braiding then becomes an 
easy matter. Silk or mohair soutache 
braid is used. If one is short-waisted only 
the bolero fronts are worn, pointing the 
front edge to the waist-line over a pointed 
vest. With an entire jacket the lower 
edge of the back may be round, square or 
cut up in an inverted V. The jacket fronts 
are either of the dress material with a con- 
trasting vest, or vice versa, and, as a rule, 
the vest is soft and full with a wide belt 
below. Even low evening dresses have 
the jacket effect, which is also applied to 
all street, visiting and home costumes, 
to teagowns, dressing-sacques, bathing- 
dresses and even to nightgowns. 


+ 
CORSELET BELTS AND COLLARS 


CORSELET belt may be made to suit 
any figure provided the waist under it 
fits snugly, is well boned, the folds cut on 
a true bias, and the article then laid around 
the wearer and smoothed into a clinging, 
well-shaped belt. It may be even all 
around, measuring three to seven inches 
in depth, or three inches in front and 
widen toward the back, or this order ma 
be reversed. One made wide at the bac 
gives a longer-waisted appearance in the 
front. Some of these belts are of ribbon, 
two rows being used; they are finished b 
tying on the left side. I, however, seek 
refer the corselet belts which are made 
rom the piece goods cut on the bias, as 
they fit so much better than the ribbon 
ones. These belts may be hooked on the 
left side, or fastened with a handsome 
clasp, two buttons ora buckle, or with a 
long, shaped bow of the goods. The 
present style of collar is straight and 
nearly hidden by a lace ruffle, plaiting of 
chiffon, lace tabs, etc. The effect on the 
sides and at the back must be fluffy. 
Lace at the top of the collar and inside the 
wrists is one of the not-to-be-ignored 
fashions of the day ; three yards of three- 
inch edging are usually allowed, and that 
of a creamy tinge is far more becoming 
than the pure white, just as a delicate 
pattern is more dainty than a heavy design. 
There are many ruffs for the collar sold 
for twenty-five cents to a dollar, of lace, 
mousseline, ribbon, edged and plain, Swiss, 
cotton, chiffon, etc. They are ack. white, 
green, blue, pink, lavender and yellow ; 
also black with white or yellow lace, and 
colors finished with rows of tiny black 
velvet ribbon. These are on a band and 
can be easily pinned inside of the collar, 
the fullness commencing half way on the 
sides and deepening at the back. The 
latest news from Paris says that the huge 
neck trimmings are going to diminish 
there with the advent of warm weather, 
but this will not affect Dame Fashion in 
this country before autumn. Nearly all 
gowns are now finished with a plain high 
collar, and the ready-made addition applied 
as wished. 


M. Hooper 


ODD WAISTS OF ALL SORTS 

AS ODD waists continue to find favor, 

from the percale shirt design to the 
airy confection of chiffon, it is well to pro- 
vide a few of thin cotton materials suffi- 
ciently dressy for all except full dress 
occasions. Four yards of dotted Swiss 
and a piece of inch-wide Valenciennes lace 
cost but a dollar and seventy-five cents and 
will form a lovely design. This is made 
with bag seams, has many lengthwise 
tucks back and front,’ each one edged 
with a ruffle of lace. On a slender figure 
a charming effect is obtained with cross- 
wise tucks extending even across the sleeve 
tops. The wrists are tucked and lace- 
trimmed to correspond, and the collar is a 
mass of the tiny lace ruffles. Another 
model is of pale green dimity, and has a 
yoke back, slight fullness at the neck in 
front and a centre box-plait. Cross rows 
of lace inserting trim the entire front, with 
a ruffle of three-inch lace down the side of 
the box-plait, on the wrists and at the top 
of the collar. With this is worn a ribbon 
belt and collar of shaded green ribbon. 
A blue and white organdy may be worn 
with black, white or blue skirts and a 
black satin corselet belt. The organdy 
waist is made with a lining, shaped 
loosely, of blue lawn, and is cut round, 
with close sleeves having only a slight full- 
ness at the top. A lace ruffle or epaulette 
over each shoulder, with a bow of blue or 
black velvet ribbon on top, gives the 
sleeves an up-to-date look, as do the 
ruffles on the wrists, the thick lace jabot 
at the sides and back of the collar, and the 
jabot down one side of the front with 
ribbon loops on the other, These waists 
are cool, inexpensive, and will be very 
much worn. 
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DAINTY SILK AND FOULARD GOWNS 


HIS season the printed foulards having 
a violet, black, blue, green, red or 
brown ground, also the changeable taffetas 
and the clean-looking striped wash silks 
come under this heading. The latter are 
used for teagowns, dressing-sacques, odd 
waists, home and demi-evening gowns. 
Lovely evening gowns for summer are of 
the white taffeta narrowly striped with a 
line of a color alternating with one of tiny 
roses, violets, etc. These are trimmed 
with lace and satin. Foulards have velvet 
ribbon, piece satin, silk vests covered with 
guipure lace, entire boleros of Russian 
lace, etc. These may be fashioned plainly 
or elaborately, as they are worn for almost 
any purpose during the summer months. 
Lace net over satin makes a brilliant vest. 
The linen skirt linings will be found very 
satisfactory for these gowns. Separate 
skirts are of black satin, broché or figured 
taffeta. The skirts should not be trimmed. 
The soft vest, bolero, moderate sleeve and 
five-yard skirt is the useful model for a 
summer silk, with lace trimming added 
most generously. 


FASHIONABLE SILK WAISTS 


HANGEABLE, striped and figured taffeta, 
foulard and wash-silk waists are 
made with a close, boned lining, jacket 
effects and corselets, or they may be 
pointed and finished with narrow folds of 
the goods. For slender figures there are 
crosswise gathers or tucks for a short yoke, 
the fullness disappearing beneath the belt. 
Lace trims the wrists and collars and often 
forms a jabot frill down the centre. Jacket 
fronts are edged with lace inserting or 
narrow passementerie ; often the vest is of 
accordion-plaited chiffon. Black and white 
waists are trimmed with collar and vest of 
white silk overlaid with cream guipure lace. 
Then when worn by young ladies a collar 
and corselet belt may be of green, red, 
pink or blue velvet. The wash silks are 
made up like shirt-waists, or if more elabo- 
rate have cross rows of Valenciennes lace. 
Foulards are fashioned after the taffeta 
designs, and should be very thinly lined, 
as they are intended for warm weather 
only. The sleeves are all of a moderate 
size, with a short full puff at the top ora 
longer draped puff held up in the centre. 
Others are simply cut like an enlarged 
coat sleeve and tucked across the top; 
dressy examples show all of the fullness 
supplied by from five to nine narrow silk 
ruffles. Round and tabbed sleeve caps 
are worn, lace or gimp edged, of the 
material, the vest fabric or of lace. A 
wash-silk waist lined with linen is the 
coolest one known, and should be trimmed 
with a ribbon or piece satin corselet belt 
five inches deep at the back and three in 
front, with a ruff or lace frill in the collar 
and wrists. Another style is worn with 
one of the new harness belts with a silver 
buckle, and a linen collar and satin tie. 
A polka-dotted navy and white foulard 
waist, worn with blue belt, linen collar and 
scarlet tie, is very stylish. 


COSTUMES OF GRENADINE 
HIS material never makes a cheap gown, 
for it must have a silk underskirt 
which is made four yards and a half to five 
yards wide, with a facing of the same and 
two inside dust ruffles on the lower edge. 
The outside is cut in the same manner and 
faced, and hung from the same belt. I 
may add that inexperienced dressmakers 
will be safer in sewing the lining and out- 
side material in the same seams. Skirts 
are trimmed with rows of velvet ribbon, 
braid, braided panels, a cluster of ruffles, 
inserting, etc., but plain ones are still 
among fashionable garments. The linings 
of changeable, plaided or striped silk are 
of brilliant colors, which are sometimes 
repeated in the vest or collar arrangements. 
queens with round and pointed waists will 
»e seen. As many cannot wear these the 
ripple basque having a pointed front is pre- 
served for them. The boleros of jet on 
mousseline are suitable for these trans- 
parent materials. Ribbon, satin or velvet 
answers for the collars and belts. White 
satin covered with lace is a beautiful acces- 
sory. Grenadine, guipure and silk canvas 
are all of the transparent weaving, and are 
to be found in black and colors, plain and 
figured. A plaid grenadine over black 
taffeta makes a stylish dress, especially 
when green predominates, as that gives a 
chance of using green velvet or satin for 
the collar and belt. 


+ 
DRESSY WOOLEN COSTUMES 


HESE are of fancy silk and wool mixtures 
in light colors, especially tan or gray. 
They are. trimmed with lace and _ satin 
chiefly. A blue and tan check, having 
silk in the blue, may be made with a five- 
yore skirt, moderate sleeves, and short 
olero jacket, edged with a tiny band of 
gimp showing blue beads, and a tan or 
gold background. Corselet and collar of 
blue satin, and full vest of white plaited 
chiffon. One of fine-blue canvas has a 
pointed bodice, tight sleeves and the usual 
skirt; narrow folds on the edge of black 
satin, and collar having a top lace frill 
matching the one at the wrists; 
fronts edged with a gimp of blue and jet 
beads, and a vest of bright green overlaid 
with lace. Gray cashmere is prettily 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon in many 
rows on the skirt, across the top of the front 
and on the sleeves ; epaulette ruffles of lace 
over the shoulders, and vest of chiffon 
dotted with jet or steel. Cashmere prom- 
ises to be worn freely, especially in light 
colors and with velvet ribbon. 


7 
THE ORDINARY EVERY-DAY GOWN 


(OWN suitable for all purposes will be 
of cheviot, serge or tweed in plain 
or mixed colors. The Eton jacket, worn 
with a cotton or silk shirt-waist, or merely 
a false front, is the favorite way of making 
these gowns. The reefer that buttons or 
may be reversed is another jacket more 
suitable for a stout figure, leaving the short 
bolero for the slender. Mixed goods do 


jacket | 





not require trimming, and the plain fabrics | 


are lightened with rows, scrolls or hand 
braiding of Hercules or soutache braid. 
The trimming is arranged according to the 
materiai and figure: cross and lengthwise 
rows on the skirt, in V panels, on the 
wrists or covering the sleeve to the puff, 
and on the edge of the jacket only, or 
completely covering the latter garment. 
Small braid-covered or large bone buttons 
areused. Finely-twilled serge is preferred. 
Indistinct plaids are liked in tweeds. 
Cheviots wear well and are selected for 
rough traveling suits. I would advise 
having material intended for hard wear 
sponged. If one can afford silk for lining 
the skirt it will prove light and keep its 
shape better than anything else. Plaid 
taffeta waists are very pretty with any of the 
woolen materials just written of. Select 
gray, blue, brown or green effects in a 
figured goods. - 


SUMMER EVENING COSTUMES 


RGANDIES, white nainsooks, cotton 
crépes, white-ground foulards, white 
wash silks, light grenadines and the always 
dainty Japanese silks are inexpensive 
materials that may be made with a low 
neck and short sleeves, or long sleeves 
having lace ruffles to almost cover the 
hands. A low, round bodice with full- 
length sleeves is a new idea. Deep lace 
flounces are very stylish on such evening 
gowns, also velvet corselet belts with long 
ends of ribbon or a couple of sash ends of 
the dress material edged with lace. Black 
net over silk, trimmed with a colored 
satin belt and wreath of flowers on the 
low neck, is simple and Frenchy for a full- 
dress toilette. The prettiest gowns for 
graduation exercises are of white dimity or 
organdy, with white Valenciennes lace and 
an elaborate belt arrangement of taffeta 
ribbon or a deep corselet belt of piece 
satin. 
trimmed with the same lace in ruffles. A 
half low, round neck is permitted in some 
schools, but the high ribbon and lace 
collar is in better taste. 





Epiror’s NotE—Miss Hooper’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of “The Home 
Dressmaker,’’ will be found on page 35 of this issue 
of the JouRNAL. 
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ailor-Made 





HERE is an 
moderate cost, and the secret of a 
stylish appearance is in the care be- 

stowed on the little details of your costume. 
In our new catalogue of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Suits we show photographs of the gowns 
which the best-dressed New York society 


art in dressing well at 


women are wearing. We make every gar- 
ment to order, thus giving that individuality 
and exclusiveness so much to. be desired. 
To the lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost we will mail, free, our cata- 
logue of Suits and Dresses, and a complete 
line of samples of the newest suitings to 
select from. Our catalogue illustrates : 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 years), $4 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Black Silk and Satin Skirts, $8 up. 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. Capes, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Riding Habits, $10 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. 
Write to-day ; you will get catalogue and 
samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Merritt's Skirts 


ARE ALWAYS THE BEST 


FIRST in Quality. FIRST in Style, Fit and Finish. 
Forty years’ experience finds us still in the lead. 


Our LUSTRE SKIRTS are Light Weight. 


Will not crush nor wrinkle. Dust and dirt will 
not adhere. Laundering unnecessary. Brushing 
cleanses them, 

Thousands of ladies will tell you they are the 
best for spring, summer outings 
and fall wear. 


This LUSTRE WOOL SKIRT, 
with Double Flounce, Lower 
Ruffle 4% 


yards wide. $3 00 
As shown rs 

With Silk Shell Edging 
or Feather- 


bone stit- $350) 


COLORS: 


Black, Navy Blue, 
Brown, Cardinal, 
Cream, 

Silver Gray and 
Brown Gray. 












Regular lengths 
to 42 inches. 
arger sizes to or- 
der 50 cents extra. 


Our Skirts are sold by Leading Merchants every- 
where. Ask your dealer for them. Take no su 
stitute. Send us your order and we will have it 
filled. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples Free 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aaa aaaaaaad 

neen The skillful hand 

of the weaver has 

combined in Linen 

of Grass Cloth the 

Fabrics with the beauty 

| of silk. The art 

of the designer 

has discovered in the striping of silk 

on a ground of linen a new field for 

nently the favorite of fashion for 
ladies’ waists and suitings. 
If not to be had at your dealers, we'll send 
you samples free, and tell you where to get it. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia 

















stability of linen 
many beautiful creations. Pre-emi- 
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BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut “patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 
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THE WILD GARDEN AND THE ROCKERY 





By kben FE. Rexford 






HERE the grounds are large | 
would not advise locating the 
wild garden in front of the 
house, but rather to place it at 
one side, or at the rear of the 
grounds, where may be carried 
out as far as possible that idea 
of unrestraint and seclusion 
which clings about the fields and forests. 
All formal arrangements of plants and 
shrubs should be avoided in the wild 


BEAUTY OF THE WINDING PATHS 


garden. Go into the woods and fields and 
study Nature’s arrangements. See how 
she plants her shrubs, so that there is 
always harmonious contrast to heighten 
and emphasize the beauty and peculiarity 
of each one. Her rules are of the simplest. 


~ 
IN IRREGULAR CURVES AND WALKS 


ad! your curves be very irregular ones, 
let your walks zigzag as if they had 
no idea of going anywhere in particular, 
but contrive to have some combination 
of plants and shrubs at each turn to give 
new pleasure to the visitor. In these little 


SUGGESTION FOR A FERN-COVERED ROCKERY 


Surprises much of the charm of the wild 

arden consists. Havea native evergreen, 
Pine, Hemlock or Balsam, with a Sumach 
in front of or beside it, to secure vivid con- 


DRAWINGS BY FRANK S. GUILD 





trast of color, and a group of Goldenrod 
or Helianthus, with pale purple or lavender 
Asters to contrast with the more brilliant 
flowers, and let a Grapevine, or a Bitter- 
sweet, or an Ampelopsis festoon itself from 
the branches of some tree, or the vine may be 
a Clematis, which in summer will fleck the 
branches to which it clings with foam-white 
flowers that will seem almost as fragile as 
spray, and in fall will wave its airy, silken 
tufts of feathered seeds in every wind as if 
the ghosts of the flow- 
ers of summer-time 
haunted the spot. 
Here and there in 
Shady spots plant 
Ferns and Trilliums, 
and Hepaticas, Dog’s- 
tooth Violets and 
Lilies, Anemones and 
Jack-in-the-Pulpits; 
and in the sunny 
spaces have wild 
Roses and Aquilegias, 
Rudbeckias and 


Thistle, than which thee * 
we have few more 
beautiful flowers, and 
the despised Mullein, 
which has a stately 
graceallitsown. In 
England they give it 
a conspicuous place 
on the lawn, and call 
it the American Vel- 
vet Plant. And I 
am glad of it, for it 
goes to show that our English relatives 
recognize true merit, and thereby prove 
themselves the possessors of good sense 
as well as good taste. You can prevent 
the Thistle from becoming a nuisance by 
cutting off its flowers while they are in 
their prime. Let Dandelions grow in all 
the nooks and corners. If there are low 
spots, plant the Iris and Lobelia there, 


Daisies—-even the & 
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and such other flowers 
as delight in a moist soil. 

In conspicuous places 
plant Dogwood, with its 
milk-white flowers, and 
near it, with an evergreen 
for background and con- 
trast, the Black Alder, with 
its spikes of scarlet berries 
serving as good substitutes 
for flowers through the early part of 
winter. These plants will give your gar- 
den an individuality of which you will 
never grow weary. 
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WITH CLEMATIS AND GOLDENROD 


BRILLIANCY IN WINTER EFFECTS 


HE value of brilliant winter effects in land- 

scape gardening, and the arrangement 
of shrubs with a view to producing them, 
does not seem to be properly understood 
by most of our gardeners. The scarlet- 
fruited Alder, the Sumach, with its crimson 
spikes of velvet-coated berries, and the 
Bittersweet, with its red fruit in capsules of 
orange, which part to show the fruit within, 


. afford great opportunities for securing com- 


binations of color with the Pines, Hem- 
locks, Spruces and Arbor Vitzs. 

Begin a wild garden, and every walk or 
drive into the country will furnish you with 
new material for it. You will be surprised 
at the beauty that you have overlooked so 
long, but which exists all about us for the 
eye that is open to the perception of it. 
Emerson says, ‘‘In Nature all is useful, 
all is beautiful.’’ If you find a plant that 
you want, at a time when it is not safe to 
remove it, mark it, and transplant it in 
autumn after the leaves have fallen, or in 
spring before it begins to grow. Those 
living in localities where certain native 
shrubs are not to be found can procure 
them of dealers who make a specialty of 
growing them for the market. 


+ 
AVOIDING PRIMNESS AND FORMALITY 


HE builder of a rockery finds out, as a 
general thing, that he has undertaken 
more than he bargained for. It seems such 
a simple thing to do. Heap a lot of stones 
together, with earth between them, set 
rock-loving plants in the cracks and 
crevices, and the thing is done. Simple 
enough! But—something is lacking. The 
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completed rockery 
does not have the 
effect that it had 
when it existed in 
the imagination. It is, in fact, very dis- 
appointing. It looks so prim, so formal, 
that you cannot help feeling that Nature 
must be inclined to both laugh and cry 
over it. In short, your rockery is a bur- 
lesque on the real thing, but you cannot 
see wherein you failed. 
ROCKERIES AS NATURE MAKES THEM 
HE fact is, the rockery, to be a success, 
must be an evolution instead of a 
creation. Attempt to construct one after 
any set plan and you are sure to fail with it. 
The most satisfactory one I ever saw was 


one that made itself, so to speak. The | 


stones of which it was composed were 
hauled in winter and dumped down care- 
lessly in a greatheap. In spring the 


owner looked them over and came to the | 
conclusion that it would be impossible for | 


him to arrange them in a more picturesque 
manner, and he had the good sense not to 
attempt it. He worked earth in between 
them and planted wild vines and Ferns 
there, and his rockery was a success. But 
it would not have been if he had attempted 
to rearrange the stones in it. He would 
most certainly have spoiled it. 

If possible, a rockery should be located 
in a secluded portion of the grounds. 
Rockeries as Nature makes them are gen- 
erally in secluded nooks, where all kinds 
of wild things feel at home, and we should 
try to carry out as completely as possible 
the idea of the wildness which prevails in 
Nature’s haunts—to domesticate wildness, 
so to speak. This cannot be done satis- 
factorily where the grounds are close to 
the street. 
to allow you to give the rockery a place at 
some distance from the house, and you 
feel that you must have one, plant trees 
or shrubs in such a manner as to give it an 
air of partial seclusion at least. 





Epiror’s Note—Mr. Rexford’s answers to his 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Floral Helps and 
Hints,” will be found on page 34 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


If the grounds are too small | 
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GREATEST DURABILITY. SMALLEST COST. BEST PIGMENTS 
The only way you CAN kaow—positively—that the 


Paint House 


| will be durable and Bright is to mix the Linseed 
Oil with the Paint yourself. 
White Lead, Zinc and Colors have 
| very little to do with Durability. 





per cent or 
SAVED ; 
HAMMAR PAINTS are made of the best-known 
combination of best-known Paint Pigments, such as 
all good painters use, and are ground Thick. 


To One-Half Gallon Hammar Paint, 87% $1 10 
- 


you add One-Half Gallon Linseed Vil, 22% 
making One Gallon of Pure Paint, $1.10 
You mixed it yourself and know it is pure. Per Galion 
HAMMAR PAINT and PURE LINSEED OIL make 
the best paint for all work—inside or out—that is 
pee to make at any price. They cost 30 per cent. 
ess than Mixed Paint or White Lead, and are guar- 
anteed satisfactory for 5 years. 

Our book, ‘‘ The Truth About Paints,” gives full 
| details. It is free. Send for it to-day. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR HAMMAR PAINT 
If he does not keep it don’t let him sell you any other Paint for his 
own benefit—he ean’t sell you better paint, and he will cha you 


more for what he sells—but send us yor ordera, we will have 
them filled. Any sized order deli vered, freight prepaid, to your depot 





F, HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo, 
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OWN ENAMELING 


By the use of these Enamels any inexpe- 
rienced person may secure that hard, smooth, 
lustrous, durable, exame/ finish, in any color, 
upon furniture, articles of home adornment, 
bath-tubs, and wooden, willow, earthen or 
metal ware of every description, which is now 
so deservedly popular. 


Sent anywhere, prepaid, at following prices: 
: Bath-Tubs, wii" Mit). 206 


Witl is | work . —. 
rooms. ithstands hot and cole 

= F it Willow, Earth- | achat 35¢ 
a url ure, en, and | Pint, 60c 





water, steam, etc, 
Metal Ware of 


all kiads. ) 
$ Tandems, Tricycles, 
& Bicycles etc. Sufficient for 25¢ 
9 two coats. 
Colors: Biue, Green, Red, Yellow, Maroon, Snow White, 
Sea Green, Azure Blue and Flesh Tint 
Cards, showing Samples 
Send for of Colors, aad bookies, Free 
‘*ENAMELS AND ENAMELING”’ 
The Children can 


have a Cardboard 
Parlor, Din- 
ing-Room, 


Kitchen, and 


Bedroom 
Suit 6c 


for in 
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40UN J. PETIT, Architect, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Shingled Houses 


are warmer, prettier, cozier than clapboarded 
not so prim ; and shingles stained with 


| Cabot’s Creosote 


Shingle Stains 


have a soft depth and richness of color impos- 
sible in paints. They wear as long as the 
best paint, preserve the wood better,* and 
are 5) per cent. cheaper to buy and to apply. 
All the merits of paint (and more), twice the 
beauty and half the cost. 

Stained Wood Samples and Colored Sketches sent free. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Maas. 
Agents at All Central Points 
*** Woop TREATED WITH CREOBOTE If NOT SUBJKCT TO DRY- 
noT OR OTHER DECAY."’—Century Dictionary. 


SAVE MONEY 
Make Home Attractive 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAINS 


make Old Furniture look like new and transform it 
into beautiful imitations of choice woods finished with 
varnish. Anybody can apply them. These are the 
original and only perfect Varnish Stains ever pro- 
duced. If you cannot find them in your vicinity write, 


f 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Boston, Mass., Manufacturers 


ARTISTIC 
| HOMES 


A booklet of 262 designs for 
25 cents, including views of 
houses, interiors, plans of 
high and low cost houses 

with cost, etc.: New Edition, 

800 designs, 50¢e. (silver). ' ' 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS F 


Architect, Wainwright Kullding, ‘Bt. Louls, ‘Mo. 
0 aqdies y . 
COLLARS} tic. curtis & 6o., trey, .v. 
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MARKETS ESTIMATES AND SERVANTS 






By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


THE MARKETS FOR MAY 


HE Northern and Eastern markets 
—in fact, the markets all over the 
git. country, are beginning to brighten 
with summer fruits and new 
vegetables. During this month, in_ the 
North and East, lamb is in good condition, 
also veal, spring chickens, ducklings and 
green geese, the latter two coming princi- 
ally from Virginia— consequently are 
Somed best in the Norfolk market. 
Beef is in good condition the year round. 
Chickens, ducks and geese are prime 
and very cheap in price. 
Calf’s brains and sweetbreads are plenti- 
_ ful and cheap. 
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FISH FOR THE TABLE IN MAY 


LAMS, lobsters, soft and hard shell 
crabs, and a few soft clams are all in 
prime condition. 

In the Northern and Eastern markets 
halibut and chicken halibut are in ex- 
cellent condition, the latter one of our 
best boiling fish. Rock bass, eels, floun- 
ders, Spanish mackerel, fresh mackerel, 
butterfish and weakfish are excellent and 
cheap ; also kingfish, porgies, sea bass and 
shad The latter, however, are beginning 
to be a little soft. Salmon will appear 
during the last week of the month, but are 
even then scarcely up to the mark. 

In the middle Western markets whitefish, 
lake trout, salmon trout and yellow perch 
are all in excellent condition, 

In the South and West are croppies. 
The Wisconsin crawfish are plentiful, and 
the best of their kind in the market. In 
the New Orleans and California markets 
very much the same list of fish obtains that 
did last month. 

a 


THE NEW VEGETABLES IN SEASON 


EGETABLES are quite plentiful and in 
good condition. In Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia—in fact, in all the 
Eastern coast markets, almost every vege- 
table known to man is exposed for sale. 
Florida vegetables are about over. Those 
now in market are coming from Maryland 
and Virginia, but before the month is over 


New Jersey will contribute her share. Let- 
tuce and cress are in fine condition. Green 
peppers—the sweet variety—new peas 


and string beans are plentiful and cheap. 
Spinach still lingers. Summer squash, 
radishes, leeks and shives are plentiful 
everywhere. In Southern California toma- 
toes are poor. In the Northern California 
markets they are in much-better condition. 
In San Francisco and New Orleans there 
is quite a display of artichokes. Most of 
these are grown in Louisiana and Southern 
California. Those in the New York 
markets are imported from France, are 
high in price and not in good condition. 
A few Jerusalem artichokes are still in 
market and sell at a very low price. 
Chicory is over; the ,dandelion takes its 
place. This month, string beans, lettuce, 
new cabbage and asparagus are all avail- 
able for salad. 

Mushrooms are plentiful and low in price. 


+ 
WHEN THE NEW FRUITS COME IN 


HADDOCKS—in fact, all the Florida citron 
tribe, are about gone. In the Eastern 
markets they are replaced by those from 
California. We have, also, cherries, 
apricots and pears from the California 
markets, with a few peaches, which, how- 
ever, having been picked very green, are 
not worth buying. All of these fruits are 
perfect in the California markets. A few 
winter apples of the russet variety are still 
in most of the markets. 

In the Northern and Eastern markets we 
have strawberries coming from Maryland. 
In the latter part of the month berries 
begin to come from New Jersey—straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries and a 
few dewberries, and later, blueberries in 
abundance. 

In the Southern markets during this 
month strawberries are in perfection. The 
housewife should not overlook the canning 
and preserving season, as the later straw- 
berries are apt to be very sour. Currants 
come in at the latter part of the month. 
The first currants in the market make much 
better jelly than those known as ‘“‘ cherry 
currants.’’ These may be used for jam 
and as flavoring to raspberries. This 
is also true of raspberries and blackberries. 
Huckleberries make their appearance the 
latter part of the month, and are in good 
condition for canning. Pineapples are in 
market, and will, later in the month, be 
very cheap. The strawberry pineapples 
are fairly good for both table use and 
canning, but those who appreciate this 
fruit in its perfection had better wait for 
the South Sea Islands’ pineapples, which 
appear next month. 


A FAMILY OF SIX WITH TWO SERVANTS° 


FAMILY of six with two servants 

can live quite well with an ex- 

penditure lor the table of fourteen 

dollars a week. Where people 
have sufficient means to live as the world 
calls well, but which, from a hygienic stand- 
point, is really bad, five hundred dollars a 
year is a very liberal allowance. On this, 
in winter, you may have an occasional dish 
of terrapin, providing you use the ‘“‘ fresh 
water ’’; poultry, at least twice a week, an 
entrée now and then, oysters and the more 
dainty varieties of fish. The dinner may 
be served in three or four courses. Break- 
fast may consist of a fruit, a cereal, eggs 
or chop, muffins and coffee; luncheon, a 
little entrée, some well-cooked vegetables, 
and, perhaps, a water muffin toasted, or a 
little fruit with a light cake ; the dinner, 
a soup, a meat with two vegetables, a 
salad with wafers and cheese, a light dessert 
and coffee. Now and then you may put 
in a little entrée following the soup. It is 
not wise to buy a special line or different 
sort of food for the servants ; they should 
take their meals following those in the 
dining-room. In large establishments, of 
course, a separate table becomes neces- 
sary, but where one or two servants only 
are kept a second table is an extrava- 
gance. Housewives in both cases must 
know just what goes to the_kitchen, just 
what should be consumed there, and be 
very careful to see that the amount left 
over is utilized the next day.: 

In experimenting and figuring table 
expenses during my eighteen years’ experi- 
ence | find that the luncheon comes almost 
without cost, as well as the soups for din- 
ner. Bones are left from the roast meats 
and from poultry, from which can be 
made sufficient stock for a daily soup. 
There are also the soups maigre, which 
are exceedingly good and cheap. 


**F 


GREAT many discussions have 
arisen over the amount of money 
needed to provide a good table in 
asmall family. It isa well-known 
it costs three people more in pro- 
However, 





fact that 
portion to live than twelve. 
the expenses in both cases may be greatly 
reduced if exact quantities only are pur- 


chased. Those of you who have lived in 
Germany know that the German housewife 
purchases two rolls for each member of 
her family. If you were very hungry the 
third could not be given you. A family of 
two with one maid could, in Philadelphia 
and the East, live well on an expenditure 
of eight dollars, in the South six dollars, in 
New England ten dollars per week. This 
would cover flour, milk, meat and market- 
ing, as well as groceries. The result from 
this amount will, of necessity, depend 
largely upon the knowledge of the house- 
wife. We do not, in America, have 
trained servants, consequently should not 
expect the servants to be economical. 
The housewife must really be at the head if 
these figures are to be followed. 

Last summer I was superintending very 
closely and carefully my own _ house, 
which numbered at the time eight, and 
without the slightest difficulty I arranged 
an exceedingly attractive table with an 
expenditure of only ten dollars per week, 
and this covered everything used on the 
table, three meals a day. To do this 
I purchased beef by the ile, taking out 
the fillet, using it as a roast one day for 
dinner; made stock from the bones and 
rough pieces, quite enough to last for half 
the week. The back was taken off and 
cut into steaks, and the tough, lean end 
divided, one portion being used for 
Hamburg steaks and the other for a brown 
stew with vegetables. From this one loin, 
which cost one dollar and seventy-five 
cents, I had sufficient stock for three days, 
and meat for four dinners, freshly cooked 
for each meal, making an average cost of 
forty-four cents a meal. 

While on paper this sounds quite im- 
possible any real housewife may put my 
plan into practice. Meat is always the 
most expensive item. Vegetables in sum- 
mer are exceedingly cheap, and should 
form the bulk of our summer diet. Fruit 
and a _ well-cooked cereal with French 
coffee and a roll will give a dainty break- 
fast; for luncheon any of the little vege- 
table dishes may be served in place of 
meat, such as broiled tomatoes, baked 
tomatoes, stuffed peppers, scalloped okra 
and tomatoes, fried eggplant, corn fritters, 
corn pudding or fried squash. Omelets, 
with a garnish of vegetables, are sightly 
and palatable. 

Puddings and cakes do not enter into 
these plans. Fruits, with their abundance 
of cooling acids, form a much daintier 
ending to a midsummer dinner. 
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WHEN ENGAGING A NEW SERVANT 


EE to it when engaging a maid 
that she has a character for hon- 
esty and truthfulness. She should 
have a sprightly face, be neat and 

clean in her appearance, show a willing- 
ness to do her work and a love for it, and 
should not wear gewgaws of any sort. 
If you pay sufficient wages to demand 
trained help, look carefully into her qualifi- 
cations. If she tells you she is a graduate 
from a cooking school ask to see her 
certificate. If, however, you are not pay- 
ing high wages, select her for her willing- 
ness to be taught; tell her exactly what 
is expected from her; give her to under- 
stand that she alone is responsible for the 
work, then let her do it. The great trou- 
ble with our servants comes largely from 
the fact that our housewives are not busi- 
ness women; they dislike housework 
themselves, consequently; when engaging 
a servant, they try to make the work 
appear as easy as possible, knowing, all 
the time, that there is hard work which 
must be done. The servant, going to the 
place, finds heavy work, and things very 
different from those promised her, con- 
sequently she becomes dissatisfied, dis- 
couraged, and leaves. 

As soon as you have really engaged 
your maid give her careful directions, and 
see that she understands just what you 
mean before you leave her. Then when 
she comes to the house take a little pains 
to show her the arrangements of the 
kitchen, pantry and cellar; see that they 
are in order before she comes, and do not 
apologize for anything. If she is bright at 
all she will quickly understand that the 
last girl did not please. Do not mention 
this, but try to make the new maid feel as 
much at home as possible, remembering 
that over-familiarity, even though meant 
in kindness, is not the best way of making 
a servant feel perfectly at home. Be firm 
and kind, and when you give an order 
see that it is obeyed. 


7 
PAYING AND DISCHARGING SERVANTS 


S Naees will largely depenc! upon the amount 
of work required. Where one servant 
only is kept, and the laundry work done at 


home, four or five dollars a week is a 


fair price for trained help; three dollars 
for untrained ; where two girls are kept, 
four dollars apiece is very just, providing 
they both understand their duties. In 
larger establishments, where one servant 
has many in her way, six or eight dollars 
is not an excessive price. The general 
housework girl is much the better off, 
even at three dollars per week. 

If after a fair trial the new maid does 
not seem to fill the place, tell her- so, 
frankly and kindly, and reason with her. 
If this has no effect, and she still is not 
satisfactory, give her a week’s notice ora 
week’s pay in advance and let her go. If 
she is oalen: but is not competent, and 
you wish to keep her, make some arrange- 
ments whereby she may be taught to do 
the work in a better-way, but make sure 
that you know the better method before 
you criticise her way of doing things. 

+ 
PATIENCE AND JUSTICE WITH OUR HELP 


EVER, under any circumstances, dis- 
charge a servant at a moment’s notice. 
This is not honest in any walk of life. A 
servant is frequently engaged in haste, 
through sheer despair, and, if she fails 
utterly, is discharged on the spur of the 
moment. When you require honesty from 
a servant see to it that you are hon- 
est toward her. Never allow a good 
girl to leave your house at a moment’s 
notice, fora trivial offense. If she is angry 
leave her for a moment, and when every- 
thing has cooled down talk quietly to her, 
making her feel that you are her friend, and 
that your house is be home, and I am 
sure she will regret her behavior. 

If you engage a servant by the month 
per her on the first day of the month; if 

y the week pay her on the last day of 
the week; have a little book in which 
you register the receipt, and have her 
sign it at each payment. As soon as a 
new maid comes to your house ask her 
her full name and her home address, in 
case of a sudden happening—illness or 
death—you will know exactly where to 
send. Servants dislike very much the idea 
of being taken to a hospital, a dispensary, 
or to any charity. I have known, even in 
this wonderfully civilized world, a girl to die 
suddenly in a house in which she had lived 
for two years, without the mistress even 
knowing her full name. My experience 
has been that if the mistress would show 
a kindly feeling toward the servant, and 
look a little into her comfort, all such kind 
thought would be returned tenfold. The 
problem of domestic service will never be 
solved until the Golden Rule is observed 
by both mistress and maid. 

Servants are only human beings, yet we 
expect them to go like machines from five 
o’clock in the morning until eleven o’clock 
at night, too often without recreation, with- 
out change and without even rest. On 
Thursday, if this be the allotted time off, 
see that each servant has her full afternoon. 
Every servant in the house should have 
time to attend church on Sunday. 
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4400 Bois. Daily. Established 21 yrs. $600,000 Capital 


$1000.00 


In Cash Prizes 


1 of $100, 2 of $50 
4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


Paid to the successful contestants sending us the largest list contain- 
ing the largest number of English words made from letters contained 
in the words ‘‘ Diamond Medal Flour,” only words beginuing with 
the letters D, M and F, defined in Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
will be counted. Words marked obsolete, and proper names, and 
names of places cannot be used. No letter can be used that does not 
appear in the words “Diamond Medal Flour,” and vo letter can be 
used more than once in any word that is made from these letters. 
Contest closes June 30, 1897; prizes awarded July 15. 
winners mailed to any one inclosing stamp; in case of ties lists 
received first gain. rite clearly, state number of words listed, 
give your full name and address, and address of your dealer, and 
see that letter reaches us fully stamped. Send stamp with any in- 
quiry about the contest requiring answer. 

Each List Must be Accompanied by our Guarantee Slip (Paper) 
Packed in Every Original Barrel and Bag (any size) of Our Flour. 


Diamond Medal 


FLOUR 


is the finest flour made 
from the best hard 
wheat; grown in the 
most famous wheat 
section of the world; 
milled with the best 
milling skill in 
Minneapolis, the 
granary of the 
world, as Egypt 
was 5000 years 
ago. It costs no 
more than flour 
that has not its 
supreme quality. 
Economical house- 
keepers know that the 
best flour makes, not 
only the best bread, but 
20 loaves more per 
barrel than will inferior 
flour. It pays to watm 
and dry your flour be- 
fore using. 
ASK YOUR GROCER 
FOR IT; if he does 
not keep it, and will 
not order it for you, 
send us the dealer’s name, and your full 
name and address on a postal card, sp ims 
how large a quantity you want to buy, 
and we will tell you where to get it, or 
have it delivered to you at the regular 
market price. Packed in barrels, and 98- 
pound, 49-pound and 24 %-pound cotton bags. 
Where we cannot refer you to a dealer who can 
fill your order free of express charge, we will 
deliver a 25-pound sack of Diamond Medal Flour 
at the market price and 25c. for expressage, in 
all States East of the west line of Minnesota, and 
North of Arkansas, Tennessee and North Carolina. 


List of prize- 








MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR MFG. CO. 








Minneapolis, Minn. 
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' Refrigerators 


White, everlasting porcelain moulded 
into one piece, lines every food compart- 
ment. The whiteness makes every corner 
light as day, so you can see anything 
spilled there. The glaze enables you to 
wipe it up with a cloth. That’s about \ 
all the cleaning ever necessary. 'g 


\ HEALTHFUL beer iadciiy’ 
DURABLE 


Nothing can craze, crack, chip nor peel it. \ 
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Because the porcelain ¥ 
never breaks. { 
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The whole construction is so skillful that \ 
ice lasts till you wonder at it. They save 
their cost over and over in the ice that 4 
other refrigerators waste. Thé first cost 
is more than of some kinds, but it goes into 
making them economical. e save you { 
the dealer's profit by selling direct, freight (% 
prepaid. Nobody who could see one of /f\' 
these refrigerators would want the food (S 
of a lifetime kept in a poorer kind. We { 
therefore sell on approval. Our new cata- WZ 
logue, with pictures in colors, shows how *\ 
dainty they are, write for it. D 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. {/ 
Box E, Lockland, Ohio é 
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New Preserving Jar 


Fruit or vegetables cannot spoil in this jar. 
No screwing down, closes automatically. 
Opens instantly without manual exertion, 
Has been called the 


EASY JAR 


If you do your own preserving you cannot do 
without it. 

Send for booklet, telling all about it. Will be 
sent for the asking. 


Vacuum Can and Jar Co., 91 Hudson St., New York 


A PERFECT LAMP WICK 


No Smoke No Smell’ No Trimming 


“Marshall Process” wicks are self-trimming, do not 
clog or get hard, give a white, odorless light, never 
creep, are non-conductors of heat, and last longer than 
other wicks. Sold by dealers. Send us 15 cents and 
we will mail you three flat wicks, any size, or 25 cents 
for three round or central draft; 20 cents for oil heater 
wicks. Wicks for every style burner. For oil stoves 
“Marshall Wicks” are worth their weight in gold. 


NEW JERSEY WICK CO., Newark, N. J. 


The Fature Life: "33"... 
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POULTRY IN THE MARKETS 
URKEYS, chickens, ducks and 
geese are on sale during the 
greater part of the year. Tur- 
keys are, as a rule, well fed, 

carefully killed, and come to market dry- 

picked and with their heads and feet on. 

Chickens, ducks and geese are on sale 

killed and picked, and in some markets 

dressed. In the Southern markets they 
are apt to be. sold alive, in which case it is 
better to keéf¥ them housed for a few days 
before killing, feeding them well with corn, 
which will make the white meat much 
sweeter and the dark meat a better color> 

Spring chickens are so unlike poultry in 
appearance that the young housewife fre- 

uently makes a mistake in selecting. 

The skin of the spring chicken is naturally 

rough and filled with pin feathers, the feet 

long and knotty. 


SELECTING AND DRESSING 


HOOSE a young hen turkey for 

roasting. The legs should be 

black, the skin and flesh white, 

the breast broad. and plump. 
The shorter the neck the better. An old 
one would have rough, reddish legs, the 
breast would be flat, the skin coarse and 
the breastbone exceedingly hard. The 
gobbler, if young, would have black legs 
and small spurs. A gobbler is usually 
mueh larger than a hen, even at the same 
age, and it is consequently less economical, 
as the carcass weighs heavy. Under no 
consideration purchase an old gobbler. 
The flesh is strong and tough, requires 
great care in cooking, and even then ts not 
at all palatable. 

As soon as the turkey comes from the 
market singe it carefully over a burning 
gas jet, or over a tablespoonful of burning 
alcohol. If paper is used twist it into a 
knot, place the turkey in a baking-pan 
on the table, light the paper and stand 
aside, holding the turkey over the flame, 
turning constantly until it is well singed. 
As soon as you have finished the singe- 
ing put the turkey into a large pan of 
cold water, and scrub and wash the skin 
thoroughly, then rinse and wipe perfectl 
dry. Then witha cleaver cut off the head, 
leaving a long neck; cut the skin at the 
side of the leg and very lightly over the 
top, bending the foot back to Aten the 
ligaments on the upper part of the leg ; 
with a wooden skewer draw these out, 
putting each under the thumb, that they 
may not interfere with the drawing of 
those remaining. Then cut through the 
tough muscle until you come to a group of 
hard ligaments on the back of the leg, and 
one by one pull these out, drawing them 
toward you; then cut the skin and remove 
the foot. Do the second leg in the same 
way. Make a long gash on the back of 
the neck, fold the skin down over the 
breast and remove the crop, being very 
careful not to break it. When thoroughly 
loosened cut it and also the windpipe and 
remove both. Make an incision at the end 
of the breastbone of the turkey, loosen 
carefully all the intestines, and turn them 
out without breaking. With a sharp knife 
cut around the large intestines and your 
turkey is drawn. If the. heart and lungs 
have not come out with the intestines 
remove them also. Rinse with clean cold 
water, and wash out the inside of the 
turkey, though if care has been taken this 
is not necessary, as Nature has protected it 
most carefully. 


PREPARING THE TURKEY 


HEN the turkey is to be served or 
cooked on the day on which you 
purchase it it may be stuffed at 

: once. It may, however, be hung 

in a cold place for three or four days, and 

will probably be the better for it. 

The ideal dressing is made from boiled 
chestnuts, seasoned simply with butter, 
salt and pepper. If you wish to be very 
extravagant you may add a_ chopped 
trufle. The average housewife uses 
breadcrumbs seasoned with salt and pep- 
per, or with oysters. Whichever it may 
be care must be taken not to destroy 
the flavor of the turkey with highly- 
seasoned dressing. For an eight-pound 
turkey allow one quart of breadcrumbs. 
Pour over them two ounces of melted 
butter ; add a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper and two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped parsley ; mix, and 
put two tablespoonfuls into the space from 
which you have taken the crop, then your 
turkey will be ready to be trussed. 









Epiror’s Nore—The three “ Cooking Lessons ”’ 
which have thus far been given in the JoURNAL by 
Mrs. Rorer are: 

‘‘ The Making of Soups” 
., Fish of All Kinds” . . March 
The Cooking of Meat” April “ 


One lesson will be given in each fssue. 
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TRUSSING THE TURKEY 
UT the neck short to the breast of 
the turkey and sew up the skin. 
Then tuck the wings back and 
4%. with a single stitch fasten them 
into shape. Put the remaining part of the 
dressing in the body, sewing up the vent 
from which you drew the intestines. Care- 
fully work the skin down to the very 
end of the leg bones, pushing the legs up 
under the breast skin, and with a single 
stitch right through the body of the turkey 
hold these legs into position. They should 
hug closely the breast. Bring the two leg 
bones down and fasten them to the rump, 
running the trussing needle through the 
lower part of the backbone. Tie firmly, 
removing the oil bag from the upper-part 
of the rump before the legs are fastened. 
The turkey will then be in a perfectly com- 
pact form and ready for baking. Place it 
in the baking-pan ; dissolve a teaspoonful 
of salt in a cup of water and pour it in the 
pan. Remove the fat from the gizzard, 
place it over the breast of the turkey, dust 
lightly with pepper, and put it at once ina 
very quick oven. In about five minutes 
open the door and baste the turkey. In 
ten minutes the water will have evaporated, 
and there will be in the bottom of the pan 
a little melted fat, which you may use for 
basting. The oven should be sufficiently 
hot to brown the turkey in twenty minutes. 
Then lower the heat, allowing the turkey 
to roast fifteen minutes to each pound, not 
counting the first half hour. 


MAKING THE GIBLET SAUCE 


GIBLETS, which consist of the 
neck, liver, heart and gizzard, 
should be put into a saucepan, 
covered with cold water, and 
allowed to cook slowly while the turkey 
is roasting. When the turkey is done re- 
move the strings and lift it carefully into 
the serving-disk. Pour from the pan all 
the fat but two tablespoonfuls, to which 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix 
thoroughly, brown slightly. Drain the 
water from the giblets, which should 
measure one pint ; turn it at once into the 
pan, stir until the mixture is boiling ; add 
a teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet, the same 
of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and strain 
into a saucepan. Chop the giblets very 
fine, add them to the sauce; cook five 
minutes, and serve. A tablespoonful of 
tomato ketchup may be added at the last, 
or a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 
If the latter use half the quantity of pepper. 

A turkey may be boiled instead of 
baked or roasted. These three methods 
cover the turkey cookery. Various kinds 
of stuffing may be used. The American 
Indians, who served the turkey at its best, 
stuffed it with pine nuts, the outside being 
thoroughly. basted with oil just before 
it was put over the fire. 


THE SELECTION OF CHICKENS 


ELECT dry-picked chickens with 

firm flesh, yellow skin and 

smooth yellow legs. Some of 

the newer varieties have white 
legs and a whiter skin than the favorite 
Dominiques. Ifa cock the spurs should be 
small. To judge the age bend the lower 
part of the breastbone; if soft and pliable 
under your thumb the chicken is young. If 
the breastbone is hard the chicken is old. 
Full-grown poultry have the best flavor, 
and should be used for roasting, boiling, 
fricasseeing and stewing. These, also, 
should be used for soup. For frying or 
panning select spring chickens—that is, 
chickens four or five months old. Singe 
them carefully and draw in precisely the 
same way as a turkey, being very careful 
not to break the intestines. 


FRIED SPRING CHICKEN 

OR this dish, which is really served 

by the Virginia housewife in 
perfection, select young, rather 

plump chickens. Dress, singe, 

and split them down the back, being 
careful not to break the breastbone, so 
that the chicken will come to the table 
in good shape. Wash quickly and wipe 
dry. Put into a large baking-pan two 
tablespoonfuls of lard or oil, the latter 
being the better, and when hot put in the 
chickens. Fry brown on all sides, dust 
with salt and pepper, then cover the pan 
and push it to the back of the stove, where 
it may cook slowly for thirty minutes. 
Then arrange the chicken upon a heated 
platter, and add to the gravy in the pan two 
tablespoonfuls of flour ; mix smoothly and 
add one pint of milk; stir until boiling ; 
add a teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper 
and strain into a gravy-boat. Serve with 
fried chicken either sweet potato fritters, 
rice croquettes, flannel cakes or corn flour 
waffles. Plain boiled rice is always an 
acceptable accompaniment to fried chicken. 








BROWN FRICASSEED CHICKEN 


a fowl. Singe, draw and dis- 
joint; put into a good-sized 
saucepan two tablespoonfuls -of 





butter; when hot drop in the pieces of | 
chicken ; allow them to brown gradually, | 


taking great care the butter does not burn. 
As soon as the pieces are browned draw 
them to one side of the saucepan, and add 
to the fat two tablespoonfuls of flour ; 
mix and add one pint of stock or water. 
Stir constantly until it begins to boil, 
moving the chicken around in the sauce. 
Add a slice of onion, a bay leaf, a table- 
spoonful of chopped carrot, a teaspoonful 
of salt and a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
pepper. Cover the saucepan, push it to 
the back part of the stove, where the 
chicken may simmer slowly for an hour. 
When done, dish the rough pieces in the 
centre, crossing the legs on the front of 
the platter; place the wings and the dark 
meat at the sides; the back and breast 
on top. Dish your chicken each time in 
the same manner, so that the carver may 
know exactly.where he will find the dark 
and the light’meat. Take the sauce from 


the fire, add to it the yolk of one egg, | 


beaten with two tablespoonfuls of cream ; 
strain this over the chicken. Garnish the 
dish with crescents of fried bread, dust 
over a little finely-chopped parsley, and 
send to the table. 


ROAST DUCK AND GOOSE 

RIME ducks must be fat and 

young, the lower part of the legs 

EG) and webbing of the feet soft, and 

( (L the under bill sufficiently soft to 
break easily. The usual rules for roasting 
and baking will apply to ducks and geese. 
They contain, however, much more fat 








than either turkeys or chickens ; this, melt- | 


ing while they are roasting, may be saved 
for frying purposes and used in place of 
butter. Instead of using breadcrumbs as 
dressing for ducks or geese use potato. 
For a medium-sized duck allow four good- 
sized potatoes or two cupfuls of mashed 
pstetoee. While the potatoes are hot and 
ight add to them one cup of chopped 
English walnuts, a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a cup of chopped celery, and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. When _ thoroughly 
mixed put the dressing into the duck or 
goose, sew up the vent, and it is ready to 
roast. The peculiar flavor imparted by 
the celery in the roasting gives a tame 
duck much the flavor of a wild one. 
Young ducks are called ducklings ; young 
geese, green geese or goslings. An old 
goose is strong and unpalatable. One of 
the choice dishes among German-American 
people is goose stuffed with sauerkraut. 
The sauerkraut is washed thoroughly and 
soaked over night in cold water, then 
stuffed into the goose, the goose trussed 
and cooked slowly. 


SOME DELICIOUS ENTREES 


ROQUETTES, boudins, timbale, all 

so elegant, both in name and ap- 

pearance, may be made from small 

pieces that may be picked from 
the carcass of a roasted turkey or chicken, 
and many a boudin of game has been made 
from the remains of a roasted tame duck. 
Boudins are made by chopping small bits 
of cold cooked poultry very fine, and add- 
ing to each pint a teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of cayenne and a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Put in a saucepan one 
tablespoonful of butter, one gill of stock 
and two tablespoonfuls of stale bread- 
crumbs ; stir until boiling ; add the meat, 
take from the fire and add two well-beaten 
eggs. Fill into small greased moulds, 
stand in hot water and cook in the oven 
fifteen minutes. Serve hot with a cream 
sauce made from rich milk thickened to 
the consistency of cream. 


MAKING OLD-FASHIONED POTPIE 


“4 MONG our common domestic 





hen, which makes a very deli- 
US cious fricassee. The same receipt 
may be followed that has been given for the 
fricasseeing of chicken, only in the place of 
butter use the fat that has been rendered 
from a quarter of a pound of salt pork. A 
guinea potpie is really a very appetizing 
dish. Disjoint one pair of carefully-pre- 
pared guineas or a four-pound fowl. Put 


fowls we find the young guinea | 


in the bottom of a two-quart baking-dish | 


a layer of potatoes cut into blocks; then 
arrange over the top the pieces of fowl; 
sprinkle over a little salt, pepper and some 
chopped parsley, then another layer of 
potato blocks and more fowl ; so continue 
until you have the dish full. Put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour 
into a saucepan; mix and brown; add 
one and a half pints of stock; stir con- 
stantly until it boils ; add a teaspoonful of 
salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. Pour 
this into the dish. Jt should just come to 
the surface of the dish. Chop half acup 
of suet rather fine; add to it one cup of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt and suffi- 
cient cold water to moisten. Roll this crust 
out about one inch in thickness; make a 
hole in the centre ; place it carefully on top 





of the baking-dish ; brush with beaten egg, | 


and put intoa moderate oven. As soon as 
the crust is nicely browned cover it with 
a piece of oiled paper, and bake slowly 
for an hour and a half or two hours. 


| 








KBOOK 


Our book of 400 selected receipts by 

praseee housekeepers, for practical house- 

eepers, will be mailed to any one on receipt 
of stamp and address. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO. 
83 Fulton St., New York 
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“Cleveland's Baking Pousder 


Wieeithe work, just right, every time 
LADIES SHOULD KNOW THAT 
KNOXNS 


——_- — = 


Sparkling (rr. 
Gelatine {sers0«} 


) 
§ doesn't keep it. 
is the only pure and guaranteed Gela- 
































tine. It has no odor or taste—all 
others have. It is granulated, and dis- 
solves in two minutes—other brands 


take one hour. Makes jelly like crystal 
without eggs to clarify it. Does not 
need cooking or straining. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS 


If yours doesn't keep it the manufacturer will 
send, postpaid, a package of Knox's Sparkling 
Gelatine for 15 cents; two for 25 cents (money 
refunded if not entirely satisfactory). 
_ This is the regular price at grocers—ask for 
it, and take no substitute said to be as good, 
None other is as good. An envelope of Rose 
Gelatine, for fancy desserts, in every package. 
Send two-cent — for booklet, ** Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People.” It will come free if you order the 
Gelatine ; so will a sample of Acidulated Gelatine, which 
requires only water, extract and sugar, and the jelly is 
made, Highest Award at World's Fuir. 
KNOX’S GELATINE is endorsed by 
every leading teacher of cooking 


Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Coaxing isn’t necessary 3: 

to get a turner for the +9 
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Lightning 
Freezer vw FE 
; Ys Saves ice and salt, and $85: 
see makes the best Ice-Cream $$: 


= Send for FREEZERS AND FREEZING, con- @@¢- 
-ee@ taining Recipes by MRS. RORER. Free. 6@ee- 


ee North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philada, $:: 




















The New Triumph 
Meat Cutter _. Ser 


Sa es | 





Expressly for family use. Cutting parts of forged 
steel; easily cleaned; pays for itself every 6 months. 
Receipt book of numerous dishes made with cutter, 
free to any address. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., southington, Conn. 


Box B 





Adjustable Fruit Jar Holder 


Saves burning hands while filling jars with 
boiling fruit. Fits three yoo jars. Every 
lady needs one. Sample, postpaid, 

AGENTS WANTED, quick sales, 15 COnts. 
large profits. ©. P. BROWN. Freeport, Ll. 
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Pun 


Bakers Chocolate 


made by 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN 178 


at Dorchester, Mass. 





Has the well-known 


YELLOW 
LABEL 


on the front of every pack- 
age, and the trade-mark 


“La Belle Chocolatiere ” 


on the back. 





None other Genuine 





Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Will be given July ist to the 1s contestants seifding 
largest list of words formed from letters contained in 
the words ** Barler’s Ideal.’’ Send 2c. stamp for 
9 The handsomest and 
Barler’s Ideal pei or arsine 
Flame” stoves, Will 
Blue Flame do all the cooking for a 
. dinary kerosene (coal oil) 
Oil Stov with an intensely hot blue 
flame like a gas stove. 1 gal- 
Jon runs one burner 18 hours. No smoke, no danger. 
A. C. Barler Mfg. Co., 104 Lake St., Chicago 
_o-o—V=s#«eerorvrrvrr7'7™77™7™rrrrrrrree 
iy Write us about 
118 
2) Refrigerators 
A about Leonard’s Cleanable 
Refrigerators to every house- 
wife who wantsto know about 
the best kind that money will 
they are so easily kept clean 
and entail so little expense 
for ice. They appeal to tidy 
women, and to those who like pure food. Prices, 
us for the free book. Other kinds at other prices. 
GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 
33 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
errr Oopyright 1896—Bates-Whitman Co., N. Y.—l4ieyggy 


conditions and rules governing contest. Closes June 1. 
large family. Burns or- 
Our Stove Circular, showing 5 sizes, FREE 
We will send a free book 
buy. They are best because 
$9.50, $14.50 and $25.00. We pay the freight. Write 
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WIRE SCREENS 


SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 
We Pay Freicurt. | Write ror CaTALocuz. 
GEST FACTORIES IN THE WoRLD, 
THE E, T. BURROWES Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 













Ice Cream 
At Home——x 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
be produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 

when it can be so anally prepares at home at half 

the expense. Buy a White Mountain Freezer and 

you will have the latest and best improvements. 
‘Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 

Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 














Purity of Material and Deliciousness of 
Plavor Unexcelled. Grocers everywhere. 


8c. to 50c.a roll. Send 
ALL P APER® for 100 fine samples. 
$1 will buy han/’some paper 


and border fora large room. 
THOS. J. MYERS, 1206 Market St., Philada., Pa. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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Questions of a general Domestic nature will be answered on this page. 
desirous of being answered by mail should send either self-addressed stamped envelope or 
sufficient stamps to cover postage, to Mrs. S. T. Rorer, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


L. Y. R.—Preserves will become sugary on top 
when they have been overcooked or when they are 
kept in too warm or too cold a place. 


MARG4RET—Cream that is twenty-four hours old 
will whip more readily than newcream. The cream 
may be sweetened either before or after being 
whipped. 


F. L.—The word “ fondant," as applied to cook- 
ing, means a soft cream covering or icing made by 
boiling sugar and water together until it teaches the 
soft ball. After it is partially cool it is reduced toa 
creamy consistency by rubbing or beating. The 
proportions are one pint of sugar to half a cup of 
water. 


B. C.—Bird’s-eye maple should not turn yellow. 
I presume your maid has used soda in the water or 
washed it in strong soapsuds, which will account for 
its loss of brilliancy. 0) Dark and light mahogany 
are of equal value. Mahogany losses its brilliant 
color and grows darker with age. The dark 
mahogany would be handsome for an électric blue 
room. (3) The curtains for your brass bedstead may 
be white dotted Swiss or the new “ ticking.”’ 


V.S. W.—A small entrance hall should be furnished 
with a hat-rack corresponding to the size of the hall, 
a table on which to place a_ card-receiver, an 
umbrella-stand and arug. The door curtain might be 
of any pretty soft material. (2) Pictures are never 
out of place anywhere, but family portraits should 
not be cane in the dining-room. (3) The walls in 
your new house may be left perfectly white for the 
first year if you wish. Then select papers that will 
blend. nicely with the rugs, and coverings of the 
furniture. 


PERPLEXED WoMAN—Dotted Swiss curtains are 
more appropriate for a bedroom than for a parlor. 
Silkoline, which is cheap, makes a pretty curtain. 
Net, finished with a broad hem at the sides and 
bottom, also makes dainty curtains fora parlor. Net 
will not cost over one dollar a window. (2) Drapery 
for an iron bed may be composed of perfectly plain 
white dotted Swiss, or silkoline, or, much prettier, 
heavy linen drill or serge embroidered in some loose, 
dainty stitch. The bolster, the bedspread and the 
valance around the bed may be of the same. 


G. C.—To clean brass lamps mix a tablespoonful 
of whiting with a tablespoonful of oil, then put a 
teaspoonful of salt into two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Dip a soft flannel into the salt and vinegar and rub 
it over the brasses, being careful not to touch the 
iron frame. See, however, that every part of the 
brass is well covered. Have ready a-pint of clear 
warm water to which you have added ten drops of 
ammonia, and with another cloth wipe the lamp all 
over with this. When dry cover it with the whiting 
and oil and allow it to partially dry; then with a 
clean cloth and dry whiting polish again, all this 
time protecting the black frame, which may then be 
wiped off with clear warm water. 


INTERESTED READER—Puff paste may be rolled 
from six to eight times. (2) The temperature of the 
oven for fruit or black cake should not be over 300° 
Fahrenheit. The cake must be baked four hours at 
this heat. (3) Asparagus may be canned by placing 
it first in the jars; then stand the jars in eokd water, 
bring the water to boiling point and keep it there 
for at least one hour. Hermetically seal the jars and 
keep in a dark, cool place. (4) To can tomatoes 
whole, carefully peel them, place them in the jars, 
sprinkle over'a teaspoonful A salt. Fill the jars with 
hot water. Stand them in a sterilizer or in an 
ordinary wash boiler in warm water, bring them to 
boiling point and seal. 


A. McD.—Ordinary bread dough may be rolled 
into a sheet, cut with a round cutter, and these 
rounds folded over for the pocketbook rolls. (2) 
The reason why your dough creeps back as you roll 
it out is because you unentied it too much after the 
first standing. As soon as the bread is light turn it 
on a board, carefully roll it out and cut at once. (3) 
Asparagus is healthy for many people. You know 
‘“‘what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.”’ 
But one rarely comes in contact with a person who 
cannot eat asparagus freely. It contains an alkaloid 
called asparagine. Besides this it contains mineral 
salts with a large proportion of water. I would 
not consider this a nutritious vegetable, but advan- 
tageous on account of its salts. (4) Green vegetables 
are very nutritious, their mineral matter being 
important. (5) Too much concentrated food does not 
give the digestive organs sufficient work. 


C. R. R.—A person with catarrh of the stomach 
should have a very simple diet, of which the white 
of egg and milk should form really the principal 
part. A little scraped meat, carefully broiled, may 
e taken, but all other foods should be put aside 
until the stomach is healed. Ifthe flavor of milk is 
distasteful heat it in a double boiler with a few 
raisins ; strain out the raisins, and thicken the milk 
with arrowroot, allowing a teaspoonful to each pint. 
Breads of all kinds must be avoided. (2) A person 
with exophthalmic goitre may live largely upon meat 
and whole wheat bread. Sweetbreads should be 
used three or four times a week. They may be par- 
boiled or broiled. Green vegetables may also be 
used, but white bread, potatoes, beans, and all forms 
of pickles and sweets, as well as tea and coffee, 
should be avoided. (3) The member of your family 
suffering from ‘‘ gas on the stomach ”’ will be greatly 
benefited by living almost entirely upon broiled 
meat. Fruit may be taken with it, but all forms of 
starches must be avoided, as well as sweets, and tea 
and coffee, the latter only being permitted if perfectly 
clear. (4) Rice flour and corn flour may be pur- 
chased from any first-class grocer. 


H. H. L.—The diet in Bright’s disease, if the case 
is very far advanced, should only be milk and whole 
wheat bread. The patient may take two quarts of 
milk a day, sipping it slowly. If this proves indi- 
gestible add one-third barley water stirred into the 
milk, and allow the patient to sip it slowly. A per- 
son with Bright’s disease, not in an acute stage, may 
havea mixed diet of green vegetables, beef and mut- 
ton, with now and then a baked potato and boiled 
rice. He should avoid eggs. Sweetbreads may be 
taken now and then. Nopastries nor sweets. (2) A 
person with gall stones should drink an abundance 
of water—half a glass, at least, upon rising in the 
morning, and half a pint before at yn Breakfast 
may consist of a well-cooked cereal and fruit. The 
noonday meal of beef or mutton, a baked potato or 
a little boiled rice, and a simple salad with French 
dressing, after which a perfectly clear cup of hot 
water may be taken slowly. Supper should be com- 
posed of bread and milk or shredded biscuit and 
milk. Halfa pint of water should be taken between 
breakfast and luncheon and another half a pint 
between luncheon and dinner. All the outdoor exer- 
cise that is possible, but walking is much better 
than either riding or cycling. If the sufferer from 
this disease must work he should try to arrange so 
that he may assume an upright position. 


MRS. RORER’S ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
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Correspondents 


C. E. S.—Cover your down quilt first with a light 
close-textured muslin. Then, as an outside cover, 
use silk or silkoline. 


A. B. C.—China-closet shelves are usually polished 
and require no covering. In your pantry, however, 
the shelves may be covered with perfectly white oil- 
cloth neatly tacked in place. 


E. W.—Cooked figs are much more digestible 
than raw ones. Wash them carefully, cover them 
with cold water and soak them over night. The 
next morning bring them to boiling point, lift the 
figs, reduce the water to a syrup and pour it over 
the figs. 


E. H.—To wash chamois skin put it into a suds of 
105° Fahrenheit. Rub it carefully, draw it through 
the hands without wringing, and put it into perfectly 
clear water of the same temperature; rinse thor- 
oughly, draw again through the hands without 
twisting, and hang it up to dry. During the drying 
pull it into shape. When dry rub thoroughly and it 
will be soft and smooth. 


TEACHER—The best way to ventilate your small 
schoolroom without cost is to tack heavy brown 
paper at the bottom of the window. Fasten it well 
at the lower edge to the window frame, not the 
sash. Then you may put the window up two or 
three inches. The paper will prevent the cold air 


from striking the pupils, and the space between the | 


upper and under sash will allow the warm air from 
the ceiling to pass out. 


A. A, E.—The old-fashioned loaf cake is made by 
beating one pound of butter to a cream, adding care- 
fully half a pound of sugar: Beat seven eggs with- 
out separating, stir them carefully into the first 


ingredients; add half a grated nutmeg, and then stir | 


in carefully half a cup of milk; sift in a pound of 

our. Beat a moment; add two teaspooufuls of 
baking powder, beat for three minutes. Bake slowly 
in a moderate oven for one hour. Citron may be 
added after the flour. 


M. E. M.—Philadelphia scrapple is made by boil- 
ing a pig’s head, tail and feet until the meat is per- 
fectly tender. With a skimmer remove the bones. 
To the meat add ‘about two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sage, the same of summer savory, four 
tablespoonfuls of salt and two teaspoonfuls of 
pepper. Then stir in sufficient granulated yellow 
cornmeal to make a mush. Allow this to boil for 
twohours. Turn it into square pans and stand aside 
to cool. When cold cut into slices and fry as you 
would fry mush. 


B. P.—For the first course of a girl’s luncheon 
have shaddocks. Cut into halves with a sharp knife 
remove the seeds and fill the space with powdere 
sugar. Then serve deviled fish in shells, then broiled 
chops and rm with tomato sauce, or chicken cro- 
quettes anc 
charlotte russe or orange Bavarian cream. (2) For 
a dinner for young people serve bouillon in cups 
then fried smelts with sauce tartare, then a teetied 
fillet or panned chicken with cream potatoes and 
peas, followed by a simple salad and light dessert. 


A. A.—The refreshments for your whist club sup- 
per should be as light and dainty as possible: 
chicken sandwiches, tongue sandwiches and eg 
sandwiches. Sandwiches of caviare garnished with 
Eeene oysters are exceedingly nice. Or 
nave plain rolled bread and butter served with a 
salad. Tongue in aspic, a plain chicken, shrimp or 
lobster onled. followed by ices, cake and coffee; or 
you might have charlotte russe, or orange creams 
served in orange baskets or orange skins. (2) The 
daintiest way, perhaps, of serving an orange is to 
cut the skin down into quarters or eighths, peeling 
it almost to the stem end of the orange, and tucking 
the little ends down, forming a loop. 


jou may 


G. G.— An oyster cocktail is made by putting into 
a glass half a dozen tiny little oysters, to which add 
a few drops of tobasco, a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce, a teaspoonful of tomato 
ketchup and a tablespoonful of lemon juice. (2) A 
light-colored cake containing fruit which tastes like 
a fruitcake is made by beating a pound of butter to 
a cream and adding carefully a pound of sugar. 
Beat ten eggs without separating; add them to the 
butter and sugar, and beat thoroughly; sift in one 
,0und of flour, the juice and grated rind of a lemon. 

ix together one pound of seeded raisins, one pound 
of carefully-prepared currants, and one pound of 
finely-cut candied orange and lemon peel; dust over 
this a quarter of a pound of flour and stir into the 
cake. Mix quickly and bake in a moderate oven 
for two hours. 


E. M.—A window-seat may be made so that the 
lid will lift. Then use it as you wish for dresses or 
wraps. Plain pine lumber is quite good enough. 
Make the box to suit the size of your window. The 
sofa, which I presume will stand in another part of 
the room, may also be made like a box. Divide it 
into compartments so that you can put papers and 
the things you mention in the different spaces. 
Both should have castors. The window-seat may be 
at least six inches higher than the sofa. The top 
may be upholstered, padded with excelsior, hair or 
cotton, and then covered with dark, mixed material. 
Any of the Turkish cotton goods or the new “‘tick- 
ing” willanswer the purpose. At the ends of the sofa 
have two rolls. These rolls may be fastened, giving 
the appearance of an old-fashioned rolled arm sofa. 
Five feet long and two and a half wide would bea 
very good size. (2) The small shoe-boxes may be 
made from any ordinary box—a soap-box will answer 
this purpose very nicely. For these smaller boxes 
use heavy pieces of leather for the hinges, and cover 
the same as the larger ones. 


Eunice—A breakfast-table should be arranged as 
simply and attractively as possible. A few Sowers 
are always the prettiest central decoration for the 
white table-cover, but where these cannot be had the 
dish of fruit may take their place. For each person 
place a fruit-plate with doily and finger-bowl, a knife 
and fork, fruit-spoon, tumbler and napkin. The 
coffee-urn, with teacups, saucers, etc., are placed in 
front of the mistress, and after the fruit is eaten and 
the plates removed the breakfast is placed upon the 
table, the principal dish being placed before the 
master to serve. Sometimes one of the cereals is 
served with cream and powdered sugar as a course, 
in which case it is served after the fruit and before 
the heavy part of the meal. (2) For the evening 


meal you can have in the centre of the table a table | 


mirror, or a pretty embroidered centrepiece holding 
a vase containing a few cut flowers, or any dainty 
potted plant. Candles covered with pretty paper 
shades are always attractive for the evening meal. 
A large array of silver is no longer used. If you are 
to have two courses have two forks at the left of the 
 aneane and on the right two knives and a glass. The 

read-and-butter-plate is placed to the left. The 
napkin is folded perfectly square, with underneath 
the fold a roll or piece of dinner bread. 
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| The Machine-Rolled Teas of 
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peas, followed by a simple salad and | 





CEYLON 
and INDIA 
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Total Exports 


ea, 1896 
256,000,000 Ibs. 
Consumption 
in America of these 
Clean Machine- 
made Teas: 
1894—4,700,000 Ibs. 
1896—9,500,000 Ibs. 


The verdict of the 















OLD WORLD is |. 
being confirmed in | 
the NEW. 
Use fresh water bo Be 
ITT boiling point, an o no 
=. allow the tea to draw more 


To than three to five minutes, 
Two ba pa to taste, and you 
w ave Perfect Tea. 

LaRae (Rs Never Boil it. 


ful 








Cream of Wheat 


It is not only one of the most delicate and deli- 
cious breakfast dishes, but being composed almost 
entirely of pure gluten, is especially recommended 


FOR PERSONS OF WEAK DIGESTION 


The North Dakota Milling Co., Sole Manuf’rs 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


CUSHMAN BROS. CO.,78 HUDSON 8ST., NEW YORK, AGENTS 
Sample and booklet free if you mention this magazine. 


CURTICE BROTHERS 


“BLUE LABEL” 
Ketchup 


Is the ONLY Ketchup 
“as good as ‘Blue I.abel’” 





Sold only in bottles, but by all grocers 


Priced Catalogue and Souvenir, “From Tree 
to Table,” deseriptive of full line Canned 
Goods, Preserves, Meats, ete., on application 


CURTICE BROTHERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Dollars 


seus piled as high as the pyramids of Egypt won’t 
buy ease and comfort where indigestion lodges. 
Give thought to staple food. Well-informed people 











made of man’s natural food, the Entire Wheat ; is vastly 
superior to any other cereal food. Consult your health 
and put it on the grocery list. 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us 
his name and your erder—we will see 
that you are supplied. Booklet malled 
free. The genuine made only by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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“2 with the MUDGE Patent CANNER. 3° 
4 u Sterilizes and preserves all fruits 4% 
ef and vegetables with no possibil- s%e 
“e ity of failure. Mrs. RoreR rec- %* 
7 +7 
4 u ommends it heartily and gives $+ 
ote recipes for canning everything. f+ 
oe e , If your dealer does not keep %% 
4 Fru it them, address so 
ete John L.GaumerCo.,1101 Race St.,Phila. *¢ 
ste For Home Use Descriptive booklets, mailed free. ste 
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SILK WALKING SKIRTS} 
AT $1.75 Suits, Capes 


a handsome fig- Silk Waists 


ed Brillian- 
tine Skirt, lined Bicycle Suits 
Etc., Etc. 


one ag ey 
velvet binding, icten ten abeen 
pest to 
ba ~w the very finest, illus- 
— trated by the hun- 
$1.75 in our hand- 
. some Spring and 


Summer Cata- 
Only $ 
for @ 5,00 
bea 

















logue No. 27, 





uti- with a com- | 
ful Gr i plete variety | 
or Taffeta Silk of cloths, ) | 
Skirt, 4 yards will be 
wide, lined and sent to 
interlined, vou,free | 
velvet bound. of | 
Worth $10.00; charge, ’ 
Our price, on 
request. 


$5.00 

When ordering Skirts, 
front and back lengths, 
lengths up to 44 inches. 


ve waist measure and 
Sizes of waists, 20 to 30 in.; 








Only $ 00 for your choice of either of these 
> nificent Bicycle or Street Suits. 
Suit made of pretty tan or gray cotton 
Cloth; includes blazer, skirt, bloomers, 
leggins and cap, all for $5. 00 Street Suit of fine 
black, navy blue or tan ° * Suiting; blazer and 
skirt dressmaker finish. Also 85.00; worth at 
least double. Send for catalogue and samples of 
cloths to-day, both free. 


DWARD B.GROSSMAN ( 


178 STATESTCHICAGO. 


Exclusive Cloak, Suit and Skirt House 
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| Ventilating 
Dress Shields 


f PREVENTS 


\ 


EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


By every movement of the arm the 
moist air is forced out of the flutings, and 
fresh, dry air is drawn in, keeping the 
body cool and preventing the perspiration 
from accumulating. Possesses strength 
with extreme lightness, and is absolutely 
impervious without being clumsy. Sold 
by dealers, or sample pair mailed for 25c. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, New York 


ve 
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If it rots and 
smells— 
It’s Rubber 


If it’s heavy 
and stiff— 
It’s Gutta Percha 


If it’s light, 
odorless and 
impervious to 
moisture— 
it’s the only 
perfect 


| bearers; 





DRESS 


OMO siieLp 


25c sent to us secures a sample pair—if 
* your dealer can’t supply you. 


OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 


394 CANAL ST., New York 


. DEWEY’S Improved Acme | 
| Dress and Corset Protector | 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 
any dress. The only protector 
that can be worn with Shirt 
Waists without sewing in. 
The only perfect protection 
NM ‘ from perspiration. The best 
Shield for bicycle riders. One pair does the work of six. 
No. i Bust Measure = $ .65 
” oo 





39, 80 
> = “ 40-45, 1.00 
et bed “« 46-49, 





M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B. West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
RIBBONS AND MILLINERY 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Finest French Curl Ostrich Tips 
Middle tip 7 inches long, two outside 6 
inches long, only %5 cts. per bunch 
of3. Silk and velvet double violets, 
with green velvet foliage, best made, 
2 dozen in bunch, 25 cts. 

Large French Rose 25 cts. each, 
very stylish. Colors: Jack, Pink, 
Yellow and Red. Veilings, most 
popular styles, 18 inches wide with chenille 
dots, color black, 25 cts. yard. Ribbons of 
all qualities and shades. 


C. OC. WETHERELL, 178, 180 Wabash Ave, Chicago 
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Correspondents desirous of being answered by mail should, in each case, send either self- 
addressed stamped envelope or sufficient stamps to cover postage. 


R. S.—The name to which you refer is ‘‘ Naomi.” 


F. P.—A gentleman should ask permission of a 
lady before calling upon her. 


X. M. Q.—I do not think it proper for your fiancée 


| to continue a correspondence with a young man to 


whom you object. 


KATHARINE B.—Smooth your eyebrows down with 
vaseline; this will make them stay in place and 
increase their growth. 


OrFice Girt—I do not see the necessity, nor 
would I advise your giving a present to your 
employer on his birthday. 


M. G. K.—Visiting-cards and stationery bordered 
with black are only used while one is wearing crape 
—that is, is in deepest mourning. 


M. E. W.—While I advise the cleaning of un- 
dressed kid gloves I cannot recommend their being 
dyed. This treatment is almost invariably a failure. 


STELLA B.—When it is necessary for a girl of six- 
teen to pay long visits to a dentist’s office she should 
be accompanied either by her mother, some female 
relative, or a maid. 


VERDANT—If you do not go to the afternoon tea, 
send, addressed to the hostess, a card for each one 
of the ladies whose name or card was included with 
the invitation to the tea. 


A SuspscriBER—When flowers are sent toa house 
of mourning let your card accompany them; it is not 
necessary to write anything upon it, unless you care 
to put ‘* With deepest sympathy.” 


MAUD AND OTHERS—At a dinner you should not 
begin to eat until every one else at the table has been 
served. (2) If you do not dance it would not be wise 


| to accept an invitation to a cotillon. 


G. M.—If you thank a friend for some courtesy a 
bow andasmile of acknowledgment is a sufficient 
answer. (2) The answer to a wedding invitation 
should be sent as soon after it is received as possible. 


H. H.—A card sent to an afternoon reception rep- 
resents one’s self. It should be sent either by mail 
or messenger, and never by a friend to deposit upon 
the receiver with her own card. It is not necessary 
to write anything upon such a card. 


IRENE—No matter how long your gloves are they 
should be entirely taken off at supper. Some women, 
a short time ago, who were ignorant of the laws of 
good society, removed only that part of their gloves 
which covered their hands ; this was inexcusable. 


M. G.—In introducing yourself to the strangers 
you so often meet say, ‘‘ lam Miss Gray’’; you have 
no right to conclude that they know your name, and 
it would be undignified to speak of yourself without 
it to them. (2) In many colleges there are classes 
where young girls are trained to become librarians. 


F.Lorist—After Yaying aside mourning one may 
wear what one wishes—that is, black may still be 
worn, but when it is not trimmed with crape and is 
not of a mourning material it does not come under 
the head of mourning. (2) Ido not advise washing 


| the hair in borax, as it tends to make it not only dry 


but brittle. 


A. M. A.—When a man is calling he should remove 
his gloves, and he should always remove his right 
glove before shaking hands with a woman. (2) Ata 
matinée, if you approved of the acting or the senti- 
ment of the play, there would be no impropriety in 
your expressing gentle applause, but a loud clapping 
of the hands would be decidedly vulgar. 


La T.—The family of the bride pays all the 


| expenses of the wedding, including the announce- 


ment cards. The bridegroom pays for the carriage 
that takes him and his best man to the church, pays 
the clergyman’s fee, and if the ushers and best man 
are given souvenirs he provides them. In England 


| the bridegroom usually gives each of the brides- 


maids a pretty piece of jewelry, but in this country 
that privilege is given the bride. 


A. N.—At such a wedding as you describe the 
procession would enter the parlor in this order: 
First, walking together, the little boy and girl flower 
next, the bridesmaids, walking alone; 
following them the maid of honor, also alone; then 
the bride on the arm of her nearest male relative. 
The bridegroom and best man should be waiting 
nearthe clergyman. Ata six o’clock house wedding 
the men of the bridal party should wear evening 
dress. 


A. K. S.—Coffee is seldom served at an afternoon 
tea. Chocolate is made in the kitchen and brought 
into the room ina chocolate-pot. (2) When making 
coffee after dinner you will find that it is freshest 
and best if made in the dining-room, using for this 
purpose a tea-kettle anda Frencli drip pot. (3) Unless 
you serve something more than wafers, small cakes, 
tea and chocolate on your “‘at home”’ day, napkins 
are not necessary; if however, there is some. dish 
that will soil the fingers or the lips, then there should 
be a pile of small napkins on the tea-table. 


M. R. AND MANY OTHERS—Thinness may come 


| from insufficient nourishment, from extreme nervous- 


ness, or it may be inherited. Nowadays the claim is 
made that a woman can be as stout or as slender as 
she desires. As you wish to become the former I 
would advise that you eat all the good food that you 
can, giving the preference to vegetables, such pastry 
and sweets as you can digest, while you drink cocoa, 
milk and all the water you want. Go to bed early 
and rise late. Take a moderate amount of exercise, 
and do not permit yourself to become excited. 
Calmness and flesh go together 


MagE—In choosing brushes and all the little 
adjuncts for your toilet-table | would advise silver 
rather than Dresden as it will last a lifetime, while 
the Dresden is not only apt to shatter, but, worse 
than that, it chips, and loses, in that way, all its 
beauty. Have upon your table your hair, dress and 
hennet brushes, the silver-mounted jars that hold 
Sur toilet creams, the perfume bottles, the puff- 
Sones the shoeing-horn, glove-stretcher, glove and 
shoe buttoners, pin and hairpin ae a small pin- 
cushion, and, in addition to these, there will come, 
in regular order, the various implements used in 
arranging your hair or costume. 


SCHOOLGIRL AND OTHERS—The face is the ther- 
mometer of the stomach. If your eyes are dull, your 
skin leaden in color, and with blotches upon it, you 
may conclude that your digestion is out of order. 
Attend to that at first, then think over whether you 
breathe good air when you sleep as well as when you 
are awake. Next, bathe and exercise regularly. If, 
after this care, your skin is not clear and smooth 
adopt treatment for it. Just before going to bec 
wash your face in hot water and soap and dry it 
thoroughly, but gently ; rub in some good cream and 
allow it to remain on all night. In the morning 
wash it off with hot water and soap, rinse thoroughly 
with tepid water and then bathe your face with cold 
water. Persisted in, provided your general health is 
good, this treatment should cause your skin to be 
smooth, white and firm. 


BONNIE—It is not in good taste, nor even proper, 
for young ladies to go alone toa hotel to dine with 
men, 


A READER—It is in perfectly good taste for a 
gentleman to use sealing-wax and seal in his social 
correspondence. 


_INQUISITIVE—A married lady calling on an unmar- 
ried lady would leave one of her own and one of her 
husband’s cards. 


ELEANOR B, T.—Systematic massage of the neck 
and arms will develop them quicker than any other 
treatment known to me. 


_ SUSAN—If you have met a gentleman professionally 
it would be very rude if you did not bow to him as 
you passed him on the street. 


Mary M.—Break a small piece of bread off the 
slice, then butter it and eat it. Only very small chil- 
dren in the nursery bite froma slice of buttered bread. 


R. I.—A boy of sixteen who chops all his meat up 
before he eats it has been very badly trained, and 
deserves, because of his behavior, to be relegated to 
the nursery. ~ 


T. R.—It is wiser to dance first with one acquaint- 
ance, and then with another, rather than to make 
one’s self conspicuous by giving a great number of 
dances to one man. 


ARTHUR—A well-bred girl would not begin a letter 
to a gentleman who was not a relative, not her 
betrothed, or not a very old and dear friend, with 
‘“My Dear Arthur,”’ 


PERPLEXED—As you do not care for a veil why not 
have your wedding dress of white chiffon made with 
a short skirt, and with it wear a small bonnet made of 
white chiffon and lilies-of-the-valley ? 


Mrs. A. T. M.—When you say good-bye to your 
hostess it is not considered good form to urge her to 
call upon you; she is supposed to know that she 
gue you a visit without your reminding her of the 
act. 


(QUEENIE—You have now recognized the folly of 
using peroxide of hydrogen on your hair; the best 
thing that you can do now is to suffer in silence and 
allow your hair to grow out its natural color again. 
This is a slow process, but the only sure one: 


THoMAS—I should say that a woman showed a 
great lack, not only of delicacy but of common 
 aroag ge when she gave a friendly note written to 
ver by a gentleman, to another man and allowed 
him to exhibit it and make it the subject of foolish 
ridicule. ° 


East CRAWFORD AND OTHERS—The position of 
lady’s maid is usually gotten through the agencies 
where employers and employees meet. For a small 
fee your name, qualifications and references will be 
put upon the Seok of an intelligence office, and every 
effort will be made to get you a situation such as you 
desire. 


SUBSCRIBER—A man who signs himself, ‘‘ Yours 
devotedly,’’ when writing to a young girl, might 
only mean that he was her sincere friend; of course, 
he might wish her to think that he meant more, 
but it is not wise to conclude that a man has any 


feeling po ag ood than that of friendship for a girl 
: 


until he tells her so in plain words, 


» P P P 3. | 
B. F.—Because a girl is engaged to be married it 


is not expected that she should betake herself toa 
nunnery. She continues to go out into society, but 
she does not accept pronounced attentions from any 
gentleman but her betrothed, If you object to the 
behavior of your fiancée speak to her about it; it is 
possible that she is acting in ignorance, and would be 
the first to regret anything which would annoy you, 


RutTH—I cannot advise a girl to deliberately “ cut” 
any man; if she wishes:to discontinue her acquaint- 
ance with a man whom she cannot respect it may 
be done gradually—first, by the coolest of greet- 
ings, then bya look inthe other direction, and in time 
all recognition would cease. (2) I have said a num- 
ber of times that I do not approve of borrowed 
finery, but there is no -- ial impropriety in a girl 
wearing a fraternity pin belonging to her betrothed. 


Miss Joy—Etiquette demands that a married lady 
shall leave, when calling upon another married lady, 
one of her own and two of her husband’s cards. 
But in a household where, in addition to the mother, 
there are several married daughters, it would be 
quite enough if all were asked for and one set of 
cards left. Common sense must be called upon at 
times, and leaving a large package of cards 
simply suggests that one is lacking in this desirable 
qualification. 


X. Y. Z.—Have the dotted muslin for your gradua- 
tion gown made up over pale pink; trim it with 
narrow Valenciennes lace and white taffeta ribbon, 
gaining a bit of color by a crush belt and collar of 
rose-colored velvet. (2) As you are the eldest daugh- 
ter the visiting-cards that go out with your class-day 
invitations: should have upon them ‘ Miss Brown.” 
Your address should be engraved in the lower left- 
hand corner. Send the invitations out two weeks 
or ten days before the day, so that your friends may 
be able to arrange to be present at the graduation 
exercises. 


Harry—A gentleman raises his hat when walking 
with a lady, not only to his own acquaintances but to 
those persons who bow to his companion, whether 
he is acquainted with them or not. If a gentleman 
meets a lady in a hotel corridor ora hall he would 
step aside, allowing her to pass, and raise his hat. 
If, in any public place, a gentleman handed a lady 
something that she had dropped, such as a handker- 
chief, a fan, or any trifle, he would raise his hat 
when offering it to her. A well-bred man raises his 
hat after passing the fare of a lady in a car or coach. 
This does not mean that he has any desire to become 
acquainted with her, but it is his tribute to her sex. 


F. A. B. AND OrHERS—It is said that extreme 
plumpness would be avoided if the rocking-chair 
were given up; put in plain words that means if 
women were less lazy they would not grow so stout. 
No woman can reduce her flesh who lacks courage, 
for the woman who is inclined to be stout can gain a 
pound quicker in a day than the woman who is 
inclined to be slender can in a year. It is said that 
when the beautiful Empress of Austria discovered that 
her waist was growing larger and that her beautifully- 
modeled chin was losing its curve, she, the finest 
horsewoman in the world, gave up riding and took 
long walks every day and in all sorts of weather. 
A story not unlike this is told of Queen Marguerite 
of Italy. When she found she was becoming too 
stout she grasped an alpenstock and took to climbing 
the highest mountains in her kingdom. Soto grow 
thin you must exercise. Walk if you can, but better 
still, work; keep mind and body busy. Above all, 
renounce everything that comes from the confec- 
tioner. Eat moderately of underdone meat, green 
vegetables, salads and those fruits that are slightly 
acid. Drink but little, bathe regularly, taking tepid 
baths. Constant work will, however, do more to 
reduce your flesh than anything else. 
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New 
Woman 


all the time—at work— 
a-wheel—in negligee— 
is she who wears a 


SD 
Bicycle 
Waist 


The most sensible garment ever 
invented. As shown in cut, it 
comes only to the waist, leaving 
the lower part of the body abso- 
lutely free. Elastic at sides, t 
 atvg with every motion of th 
»0dy. Elastic shoulder straps ; 
tape buttons for attachment of 
skirts or bloomers. 


, Sizes, 18 to 30— 
Waist Measure 


Sold by all leading dealers or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price. 





Price $1.0 
ELEGANCE and EASE 


Faultlessly Combined in the 


ID 
CHICAGO 


WAIST 
Price $1 00 


Dealers or by Mail 


Wear this graceful, comfortable 
garment and you will realize G-D CHICAGO 
what real comfort is. Ask your WAIST 
home dealer for the G-D Chie 

1.00, mentioning 






alat; if he hasn’t it send us ! 
color and size desired, and we will send one prepaid. 


Most Popular Corset Waist in America 


Made oft fine sateen, fast black, white or drab; 
also summer netting; clasp or button front; sizes, 


18 to 30 waist measure, 
GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 












This 


Fine Dainty 
NIGHT 
ROBE 


Is yours for 


$1.00 


The Muslin fine 

and soft 

The right length 
The proper width 
Embroideries neat 
and selected 
It’s nicely made 

A night garment 
worthy of any 
woman of good taste 
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Each one plainly marked 


ROYAL No. 569 





} THE ROYAL Accept nothing else. If 
your dealer does not keep 
No. 569 it, drop us a postal card 


and we will see that you 
et it postpaid, and also our illustrated pamphlet, 
ree, on how to buy your Cotton Underwear. 


WM. H. BURNS CO. 


Manufacturers Worcester, Mass. 
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Makes, 
Keeps and 
Restores Beauty 


It is not only beneficial, but pleasant, when you use 
Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush; the 
skin responds at once, throwing off the oily wastes 
and dead tissues. A feeling of exhilarating comfort 
follows—the skin begins to live—then beauty follows. 
Nature takes care of beauty and grace of feature if 
the skin is properly cleansed. Bailey’s Complexion 
Soap assists in proper cleansing, and, like all the 
famous Bailey Brushes, should be 


Found at all Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush .-8 .50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap ....... 10 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath Brush. ... . 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) . ° 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . “ 3 


Bailey’s Rubber Manicure... . . e 
Bailey’s Rubber Glove Clenner ... . ° 


Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Mackintosh Dress Skirt 


$250 Gives ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


** from Rain without the Over- 
heating that water-proof coats pro- 
duce. Made of rich, dark blue or 
black serge cloth, sets finely for 
Ladies and Misses. Length 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42 inches. Special sizes to order. 
Once worn, you would not be with- 
out one at any price and lose the 
comfort, cleanliness and healthful- 
ness they give. Illustrated circular 
free. Agents wanted. 


LADIES’ SUPPLY CO., 3120 Forest Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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For Wear 


buy spoons, forks, etc. 
stamped : 


1847" 
Rogers Bros. 


These goods have stood 
the test for 50 years, 
which proves conclu- 
sively that they are the 
best. The prefix 1847 
guarantees the genuine 
Rogers quality. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
MERIDEN, Conn. 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York City 






COLD MEAT FORK 


Manufacturers of 


‘* Silver Plate that Wears” 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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% % 
ve % 
we % 
% % 
in the right place is of great 
te benefit. for The first time in % 
* history, under the teachings of % 
a modern chemistry and physiol- % 
% ogy, justice is done to the won- # 
% derful ee ponueee rf hese, % 
4 preserving them a nh the 
S Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 4 
as manufactured by the Frank- 4 
* lin Mills. It is the cheapest flour 
te ever known, as it will make % 
% more pounds of bread from the # 
# same weight of flour, and give more food value # 
#% for the same money than any flourin the world. *% 
The genuine made only by the +4 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
+ If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name 4 
& and your order—we will see that you are supplied # 
SESSSSSSCCSSS SSS SSSSC OS SECES 
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‘«« SOLID COMFORT 
IS THE FAD” 


Old Hickory 
Chairs 


—the beautiful and lasting 
furniture of your grand- 
parents’ days—are in vogue 
to-day. Made from choicest 
white hickory 2 ~ with 
the bark on. 30 new and 
unique styles for '97. 
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This chair delivered 
free toany R. R. Sta- 
tion east of Rock 

Mountains for $8. 


Rockers, Settees, Tables 


and all varieties of Rustic Furniture for 


pas,ssrbhihbbbbbphproprrbp_»blrb-»as 
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prices given in our booklet. Mailed for stamp. 
OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
xA Martinsville, Ind. 
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Work 


by using the ready-to-use Stove 
Paste :— 


Enameline 


This should save you at least a week of 
your time in a year. 
The brightest gloss at least labor. 
All dealers. Get the Genuine. 














<a a PRESERVE HEALTH and YOUTH 
a. 7 Prevent Disease, Postpone Old Age 


by drinking water distilled by the 
Sanitary Still. Distilled water aér- 
ated with sterilized air is the only 
absolutely pure water. Endorsed by 
all physicians and 9,000,000 Ralston- 
ites. very part easily cleaned, noth- 
ing to get out of order, simple asa 
tea-kettle. Fits - any gas, oil, 
wood or coal ran Four st les, 
$10.00, $11.50, $13.50 yand $15.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Catalogue free. 


CUPRIGRAPH COMPANY 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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hse Write to the 

largest wall paper house 

n U.S. for samples—Free. A 

_ nee ae —variety unlimited. 2%e. 
© $34 a roll. 30 per 



















ent. lower than others. 


Write for large "Socks by express with bigenaies 
KAYSER & ALLM AN.»98 on2-084 Market Street 


9418 Areh St., Philadelphia 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money In advance. 
60 Kenwood Machine for - 823.00 
50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Singers (made by us) 88, 811.60, 815, 
and 27 other styles. o attachments 
FREE. We pay bays Buy from fac- 
tory. Save agents’ large profits. Over 
100,000 in use. Catalogue and testimo- 
— Free. Write at once. Address (in 
full), 


Van Buren Street, B-8, Chicago, Ill. 


Cake Tins 


Cakes removed without breaking. 
Perfection Tins require no 

Round, square and 
2round laver tins by 
mail, 35 cents, Catalogue Frex. 


Pe Wanted. " Richardson Mfg. Co., D St., Bath, N.Y. 





High 
Arm 





greasing. 
oblong. 
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WHEN GENERAL GRANT 
WENT ROUND THE WORLD 


(CONTINUATION FROM PAGE 4) 


took place one sultry afternoon in one of the 
summer tea-houses in the palace gardens. 
A few porcelain jars with flowers and 
shrubbery were in the room. The Mikado 
sat at a table, his Ministers standing 
around, General Grant sitting vis-a-vis, 
each with the comfort of a cigar. The 
talk rari, as with Prince Kung and the 


Viceroy Li Hung Chang, upon the science | 


of government. The meeting was notable 
as the first instance in Japanese history 


| when the sacred Mikado deigned to sit 


| envoy to 


counsellors. 





CASH BUYERS’ UNION | 





down .in speech with an alien. It was an 
historical opportunity of which the General 
took earnest and friendly advantage, press- 
ing upon the Mikado the wisdom of paus- 
ing before granting suffrage, urging that 
suffrage should come with education. 
7 
DISCUSSING THE TREATY IN A LITTLE TEMPLE 


‘T WAS at Nikko that Grant met the 

Japanese Ministers who came by the 
Mikado’s command to discuss with him 
the message he had brought from Prince 
Kung and Li Hung Chang. Count Ito, 
Secretary of the Interior, Count Saigo, the 
Minister of War, Count Inouye, Foreign 
Minister, and Mr. Yoshida, the Japanese 
Washington, composed the 
embassy. 
afternoon sultry, a thunder-storm rattling 
among the hills), and discussed the issues. 

In the end was a letter addressed mutatis 
mutandis to Prince Kung and the Japanese 
Prime Minister, containing suggestions 
which were accepted by both Governments. 
It was a basis of peace not to be broken 
for many years, and to be regarded as one 


of the shining achievements of General | 
| Grant’s illustrious career. 


So it will be 
seen that there were useful days as well as 
days of pageantry in Japan. General 
Grant in time became not alone the friend 
but the companion of the Mikado and his 
There were few days that 
did not bring them into companionship : 
at fétes, breakfast with the Emperor, gar- 
den talks or statelier ceremonies. 

The continuance of my story would be 
that of hospitalities without precedent, 
gracious, comprehensive, considerate, the 
telling in detail of the beauty and romance 
of exquisite Japan. But the ship that 
was to bear us home swung impatiently 
at her moorings, and it was home again! 
Farewell to the Emperor, congratulations 
to His Majesty upon the peace and pros- 
perity of Japan, admonitions as to unfortu- 
nate entanglements with foreign powers, 
reiterations of everlasting good will. 
Farewell by the Emperor with every assur- 
ance of regard! Farewell by that most 
brilliant company which thronged the 
palace on the eve of our going! Princes, 
noblemen, merchants, diplomatists, cap- 
tains by land and by sea, teachers, journal- 
ists, students and private gentlemen, all 
in a glow of heartiness and good will 
united in speeding us home. 


+ 
HOMEWARD STAGE OF THE TRIUMPHAL TOUR 


O ON the morning of that second of 
September, amid profuse ceremonies 
and the stately farewells of the valor and 
chivalry of 
for home. My distinct remembrance of 
the voyage was that General Grant gave 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables’’ a pro- 
found reading, and broke the monotony of 
travel by explaining in detail the mysteries 
of Waterloo. On Saturday, the twentieth 
of September, that being the eighteenth 
day of our journey, we came upon the 
Farallones, and dear to all of us was this 
first glimpse of home. It is due to history 


to say that the “— of the Farallones | 


brought upon the 


General a craving for 
melons. And_ the 


melons found on a 


shore boat were brought on board, fresh | 
and aromatic and received with joy. It | 
was during this mood of homely rejoicing | 


over the comfort of the melons that 
Major-General McDowell, commanding 
the department, accompanied by his staff, 
came alongside to bear an official welcome 
home from President Hayes. McDowell 
had been 


in the Confederate strife, always his friend. 
From no one, therefore, could the Nation’s 
greeting come with more satisfaction, and 
as the two Captains shook hands there was 
an assurance even more definite than the 
multitudinous guns roaring from every 
Golden Gate battery, that the journey 


round the world was at an end, and that | 


it was welcome home, indeed. 





EpitTor’s NorE—The next article of the “ Great 
Personal Events’’ series— 


‘*When John Wesiey Preached in Georgia’’ 
Will be published in the June Jou RNAL. It is a 


graphic account of John Wesley’s missionary work | 


in Georgia, of his planting the seed of Methodism in 
America. The article was written for the JouURNAL 
by the Rev. W. J. Scott, D. D., and is illustrated by 
Alice Barber Stephens. Preceding articles of the 
‘Great Personal Events”’ series published in me 
jou RNAL are: “When Jenny Lind Sang in Castle 
Garden,’’ November; ‘‘When Mr. Beecher Sold 
Slaves in Plymouth Pulpit, ” December, 1896 ; “When 
the Prince of Wales was in America,’ January; 
“When Kossuth Rode Up Broadway, ’ February: 
“When Lincoln was First Inaugurated, ‘a March ; 
“When Lafayette Rode Into Philadelphia,” April. 


They sat ina little temple (the | 


Japan, we breasted the seas | 


at West Point with Grant, a | 
comrade in the Mexican war, an associate | 


May, 1897 


IVERS & POND PIANOS 


By MAIL sca 
Send for our af 
HANDSOME CATALOGUE 


It tells the 
whole story 


| 


| 
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Get One 


We make it easy to get one 
wherever you live. If no 
dealer sells them near you, we will 
quote lowest prices, explain our 
Easy Payment System, giving from one to three years to complete 
payments (small cash payment only required). 

If you live 3000 miles away, we can deal with you as easily as if 
you lived in Boston. We ship pianos subject to approval, if not entirely 


satisfactory to be returned at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
Your name, please, and this valuable information will be sent you free. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 
| 114 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE PRINCESS AEOLIAN 


Played from the Keyboard exactly the same as any Piano or Organ 
Can be played by any one. No musical skill whatever necessary 
Practically Two Instruments in One Case 


Manufactured and controlled exclusively by the AZolian Company, makers of the celebrated Eolians 


fs 7 _ Price $7509 


* WITH a Princess AZolian in the home, ap- 

propriate music for every occasion is 
always available. You are not dependent 
upon a musician. The player on this won- 
derful instrument requires no skill or musical 
knowledge. No tiresome practice is neces- 
sary—a few instructions, so simple that a 
child can readily understand them, will enable 
any one to play it, and play it well. 

It may be a waltz, a popular song, a selec- 
tion from grand opera, an orchestral sym- 
yhony or a simple ballad. It matters not 
how difficult the composition may be, one 
piece is as readily performed as another. The 
Princess AZolian is more than a mere instru- 
ment—it is 


PARLOR ORCHESTRA 


To see a comparatively young child seated at this instrument performing great 
musical masterpieces with perfect accuracy, and effects only equaled by a large orches- 
tra, seems little short of miraculous. We cannot begin to fully describe it here, but a 
catalogue with full description will be sent to any one who applies for it. Ask for No, 14. 


|THE AZOLIAN COMPANY, No. 18 West Twenty-third Street, NEW YORK 
ROUGH STRAW SMOOTH STRAW 














$5.00 
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KNOX HATS 
‘. ’ . 1897 
Ladies’ Straw Sailors shapes Ready 
NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
194 Fifth Avenue, | yew YORK 
212 Broad } 
KNOX the Hatter “72:0 racer’ street, BRooKLYN 
193 State Street, CHICAGO 
SEND FOR LADIES’ t897 CATALOGUE 
PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESIA 
or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 
_ Will Not Crock. 
| fully satisfies the highest requirements. 


Positively unchangeable and of 
superior quality. Nothing else so 
Inexpensive enough for any dress. 





It is not enough to ask for ‘‘ Fast Black”’ dress linings, 
because many such that retain their color may crock 
be underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvedge: 


T T wer n 
ARNIGA "SOAP | WALL PAPER 22g 
Delicious, 
Cleansing. 


per roll; gold paper, 
mbossed, 
Others Imitate—None Eq Harmless. 


es, all prices. 10c. up. 
All Druggists, or by mail + t. i. STRONG & &., CHICAGO 


-. a SS 
CCMOLAT Sas 





th lack 





<AMPLES SENT” rR FE. State color and price 
desired, size, height and use of room 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO. .. NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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It illustrates the latest style garments 


made to order from $4.50 up. Express 
paid, and perfect fit guaranteed. 

Fifty samples of materials of which 
the garments are made, also tape-measure 
and measurement 


diagram, sent on 4 
receipt of 6 cents 
In stamps. West 23d St., New York 








Your BE ae ty 


Boys 7 
Can be well dressed 


without extra cost. 

We offer Boys’ Clothes made from 
cloth suitable for Boys’ Wear, by Boys’ 
Tailors who work for boys exclusively. 

They therefore have 
a distinctive style, 
are safely sold, with 
a guarantee of sat- 
isfaction, and at a 
moderate price. 












,,- Our catalogue, with over 


700 Illustrations 


shows how well and 
economically both Boys 
and Girls can be clothed 
at the children’s store. 
Free for 4 cents postage. 


160-62 West 23d St., New York 


What to Feed the Baby? 











PMI IOS 


CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents 
and Nursing Mothers 


It will be retained when the stomach selects all other 


nourishment. Write fora FREE SAMPLE and 
“Our Baby’s First and Second Years” 


By MARION HARLAND 


REED & CARNRICK, 426 W. B’way, New York 


DURABLE 
FENCING 2 
STRONG 
Costs LEAST, Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST 


—FOR THE— 





Farm, Garden, Lawn, 


Cemetery and Railroad 





Catalogue | CLEAVELAND FENCE CO. 
Free 48 Biddle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRiGas' TRANSFER 
PATTERNS 


20 latest designs together with 2 c 





our beautiful Mlustrated Catalog of 

STAMPED LINEN NOVELTIES, All for 

Ba We prepay postage on all our goods. 
C. 8. DAVISSON & OO., 48 N. Sth Street, PHILA., PA. Dept. 17 





Send for Circular describing 
new principle of insulation. 
o Sent on 10 Days’ Trial 
"Z GEORGE TIEMANN & CO. 
New York 

Reference: Your Family Physician 
STUD Book-keeping, Penman- 
HOME © ship, Arithmetic, Short- 
hand, etc., thoroughly taught by Mall at stu- 


dent’s home, Low rates; satisfaction. Cat.free. Trial lesson 10c. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, € 2, College Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 





& 


© 








All About Poultry t 1897, 


Care of fowls for success. Also 
catal e of best varieties. Poultry sup- 
plies, etc. Send two-cent-stamp to : 

G. M, T. JOHNSON, Box 9, Bin ton, N Y. 
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ART HELPS FOR ART 


BY EMMA HAYWOOD 


Questions of general interest relating to 
Art work will be answered in this column. 


_ M. A. V.S.—Your sketches are so very crude that 
it is hard to say whether you have any ability. A 
thorough artistic training is necessary to make a 
good illustrator. 


A READER—The cleaning of old prints and ste | 
engravings is a delicate operation which I should 
advise you not to attempt. 
hands of a professional person. 


M. E. B.—The acid required for taking paint from 
china that has been fired is of so dangerous a nature 
that I prefer not to recommend it in this department. 
No amateur should attempt to use it. 


J. D.—There is no reason why the delicate crayon 
you speak of should not be framed in white enamel ; 
it might be picked out with a little gold, however, to 
obviate the coldness of a perfectly white frame. 


AMATEUR—It is not possible for one to do pastel 
or any other kind of painting until he has acquired 
a good knowledge of drawing, and the laws of light 
and shade should be learned before attempting the 
use of such medium. 


D. A.—The best varnish for oil paintings is mastic ; 
pas copal is next best; others are apt to turn yel- 
ow. Varnish is applied quickly but firmly with a 
flat varnish-brush ; it should be let alone directly it 
begins to get tacky. 


S. B. M.—The color in china paints reproducing 
the tender blue of the forget-me-not is deep blue 
pom. shaded with brown green. Moss green, 
rown green, and dark green No. 7 will give the 
desired shades for the leaves. 


EvVELYN—I should advise you to study if you have 
the opportunity, your efforts certainly indicate a 
natural taste for drawing. A knowledge of per- 
spective is absolutely necessary for making suc- 
cessful sketches from Nature. 


H. I. S.—Unless you obtain some practical knowl- 
edge with regard to the mechanical parts of design- 
ing for particular fabrics you will be sure to meet 
with disappointment in submitting designs. In such 
matters it is impossible to instruct yourself. 


CaRL—Each magazine has its own rates of pay- 
ment. Well-known artists command higher prices 
than beginners. Work at illustrating is obtained by 
submitting specimens to the editors of publications 
to which they may be suited. (2) Colored drawings 
are executed either in water-colors or oils. 


M. H.—It would take too much space to give 
detailed instructions for colored crayon or pastel 
painting. There are two small handbooks on the 
subject that might help you. One is called ‘A 
Treatise on Pastel Painting,’ by F. Goupil; the 
other isa translation of ‘‘The Art of Pastel Paint- 
ing,’’ by Raphael Mengs. 


SuBscrRiBER—To paint dark red flowers set your 
palette with raw umber, burnt sienna, crimson lake, 
rose madder, ivory black, cobalt blue and white; 
possibly a little scarlet vermilion will be needed to 
prevent too purple a shade. For oranges take raw 
umber, raw sienna, cobalt blue, orange cadmium, 
light cadmium, rose madder and white. 


SuBSCRIBER—When painting peaches in oil-colors 
set your palette with raw umber, raw sienna, ivory 
black, pale cadmium, crimson lake, rose madder, 
scarlet vermilion, pale lemon yellow, cobalt blue 
and white. For purple grapes take raw umber, cobalt 


Place such work in the | 





blue, crimson lake, Antwerp blue, burnt sienna and | 


white. For white grapes take raw umber, raw 
sienna, cobalt blue, ivory black, lemon yellow, pale 
cadmium and white. 


C. F. R.—It is a mistake to use much oil in china 
ainting, for it is liable to blister in the firing. A 
little medium of some kind is sometimes necessary 
for thinning the colors; some like oil of lavender, 
others take turpentine only or add a drop or two of 
fat oil to it. For tinting it is best to bey a well- 
known and reliable tinting oil composed usually of 
two or three different kinds of oil; to this add some 
turpentine when mixing a tint. 


IGNORANCE—There is much difference of opinion 
with regard to the colors that fade; the great thing 
is to buy only those of a good make—imported colors 
are undoubtedly the best. (2) I cannot recommend 
individual schools. The only way to success is by 
patient and continuous study. (3) It is not a good 
plan to copy prints and color them indiscriminately ; 
nothing is to be learned in this way. To copy faith- 
fully really good colored studies is certainly bene- 
ficial, because it teaches methods in coloring. 


R. R.—To moisten dry and hard cakes of water- 
colors reduce them almost to powder with a ham- 
mer, put the broken pieces in_ a pan for moist colors 
and pour in warm water sufficient to cover them ; 
stir occasionally until the mixture becomes a 
smooth, creamy pulp. This may take some hours; 
then add a drop or two of pure glycerine and sti: 
well. For colors that dry quickly add a little extra 
glycerine. In this way excellent moist paints may 
be made without any detriment tothe most delicate 
colors. 


OLive—The most satisfactory way of making up 
the artistic gift booklet you desire of the scenery 
witnessed in your travels is by means of photo- 
graphs. They may be neatly pasted on heavy paper 
of acreamy tint. To embellish the book the photo- 
graphs might be surrounded with a decoration of 
leaves and flowers drawn either in pen and ink or 


| wash, as described in the JoURNAL of July, 1896. | 
| The leaflets may be fastened together by means of 


Is for the Deaf what Eye-glasses 
PER, are for the Nearsighted | 





narrow ribbon passed through holes made for the 
purpose and tied together with a bowknot. 


M. C.—For painting red poppies in oil set your 
palette with raw umber, burnt sienna, crimson lake, 
rose madder, scarlet vermilion, ivory black, cobalt 
blue, lemon yellow and white. For white ones take 
raw umber, raw sienna, yellow ochre, cobalt blue, 
Indian red, pale lemon yellow, ivory black and white. 
Modify the white by mixing a very little yellow 
ochre with it. The halftones are green; for this mix 
pale lemon yellow with ivory black and white. For 
deep shadows mix raw umber, cobalt blue and white ; 
substitute raw sienna for the umber for less heavy 
shadows. A little Indian red must be worked into 
the reflected lights. 


J. H. T.—In painting on a picture day after day 
the paint will not be dry, but ina state known to 
artists as tacky. It is possible to continue work with 
the under painting in this condition, but on no ac- 
count touch S j 
drying out this will certainly crack; if not at first 
it surely will in course of time. If the work be 
allowed to dry between the paintings it is a good 
plan to rub it over with a little prepared linseed oil ; 
if at all dusty the painting should first be sponged 
with water and wiped with a dry cloth. To cover a 
fresh canvas all over with a mass of color before 


putting in the subject is a great mistake; not only | 


it with varnish of any kind, for when | 


| 
| 


is the texture of the canvas lost, but all purity and | 


delicacy of coloring is imperiled. 
should be put in first and the rest of the canvas cov- 


The subject | 


| 


ered at once roughly, blending the edges while still | 


wet to avoid hardness. 
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casonabie French Sailor Novelty : 
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The leading French Novelty among the sailors for this season es 

A white bel Merchants 

crown sailor, + 

with four rows and + 

of narrow black saa: t 

velvet ribbon. Milliners = 

Hat made from < 

white split Jap would save Y 4 

Braid. Cheap themselves a * 
at $2.00. De. great deal of 


worry if they 
were to handle 
our line of pat- 
tern hats. 


livered by us, 
express prepaid 
to any express 
office in the U. 
S., on receipt of 
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Goods + 

$1.25 7 a 

e at t 

~ - our -_ Sight zt 
oO Sal eS ¢ . - 

other Millinery because both Yi 

eae Free for price ry style de 

the asking. are right. +e 

Camas yond- & 

38 kinds spt + 

of Sailors ence solicited. t 

ng 

99 North COLUMBUS *% 

High Stree COL. E. BRIGHT, OHIO . 

ye 
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The Cheapest Millinery House in America 
ea Se ee OO 
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Comfort in Fit, Knit and Wear 


Leaves nothing more to be desired except comfort in 
price, and as Lewis Union Suits are cheaper than two- 
piece suits of the same quality and finish, and perfec 
tion in all particulars, 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE writes: 











) ‘‘T never knew what it was 
before to be dressed without 
knowing I had anything on,’’ 


Lewis Union Suits 


do away with the constant annoyance of the 
undershirt working up, and the drawers work 
ing down. They are the ideal garment for well- 
dressed men, women and children who realize 

all the value of full-fashioned underwear for 


Spring and Summer Wear 


ASK YOUR DEALER for the Lewis Union Suits. 
Don’t accept any substitute said to be as good, 
they are not, but write us, and we 
will fill your order or refer youtoadealer. Our pat- 
ented improvements are not found in any other make. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 3efecvine” wis’ 


Established 25 Years 


PyevevTy et 





RANA NEED LO DO 88 OAR 








END 2c. stamp for our New Illustrated Cata- 
logue with testimonials of prominent 
people in every State, endorsing our 

claims. Sample card of fabrics included. 























Buy Your Shoes from the Largest Shoe House in the World. 


Hamilton, Brown 


Shoe Co.’s $2. 50 | 


“Own Make’ shoes 


The perfection of wear and style, comfortable and feet- 
fitting. Wear as well and give as much satisfaction as 
most shoes sold at $5.00. Because we fix the price at 
which the dealer must sell them, therefore the consumer 
buys the best for as little money as inferior shoes cost. 
For the past 12 years these shoes have had the lar- 
gest sale of any fixed-price ladies’ shoe in America. 
‘Our Own Make’”’ have Uppers of Brazil Dongola Kid, 
specially tanned for us because it has 
$2.50 Shoes pe mes softness and fineness, and it 

is the best wearing. Soles oak-tanned leather, nothing is as 
flexible or wears as well. Heels half French, flexible Inner 
Soles, the whole Sewed with tested silk. Styles, razor 
toe, in button and lace, with patent leather diamond tip; 
common-sense toe, button only. Razor toe widths A to 




















Firm name and 


DD), common-sense B to FE, made in all Sizes. 7 stamped 
ASK YOUR DEALER Weekes” sole of 
FOR THEM $230 SHOP Sie? 


If he does not keep them, take 
no other that he will try ‘to sell EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 
you for his own profit, but send us your order, and $2.50 by Money Order, 
giving size and width, and we will have it filled. Circular free. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
















The COLLAR on the 


) Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. The pure Para 
Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
sore. If you cannot obtain them of 
your druggist, take no others, but 
send 60 cts. to us for a sample dozen. 


Patent No. 48 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 40 years 


HERE COMES MY BOTTLE Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods, free 
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TABDAGIE FACE Powbee | THE OPEN CONGRESS 
LABLAG i | | COOICOIOIICoNI | 


Questions of a general nature will be 
answered in this column. 








> \« Lerry M.—The name Dorothy signifies “ gift of 
* 7od,”’ 
SHEFFIELD—The birthday stone for January is the 
4 garnet. 
Dorotuy—The birthday stone for February is the 
amethyst. 
MILLICENT—The colors of Vassar College are rose 
3 and gray. 
; LARAMIE D.—Ex-President Harrison resides in | 
Indianapolis. 
» . ’ . 
. SAN Francisco Girt—Cornelius Vanderbilt has 


' | several children. 


Lablache Face Powder 


Makes the complexion soft, smooth, and beau- 
tiful. Nourishes the sensitive nerves and 
brings the natural bloom and freshness of a 
healthy skin. It is the most perfect Face 
Powder and Greatest Beautifier in the world. Netty—The word 
Pink, White, Cream, or Flesh tints | though spelled “ goff.”’ 

50 cents per box. All druggists, or by mail G. L. C.—The Hon. John Sherman and General 


BEN. LEVY & Co., French Perfumers Sherman were brothers. 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. | GREENSWATER—President 
9 
Mennen’s 


Kinderhook, New York. 
ft 
Borated Talcum 


WAUKESHA—The Prince of Wales’ 
Toilet Powder 


son is the Duke of York. 
for infants and adults. At druggists, or 


NATALIE—There are no postal savings banks in 
the United States. 

. A.—The salary of a United States Senator is 
$5000 and mileage. 


Goprrey—Dolly Madison died at 


D. C., in July, 1849. 


Washington, 


“golf” is pronounced as 


Van Buren died at 





only living 


te 


2 


Mrs. A. C.—Robert T. Lincoln was Secretary of 
War under President Arthur. 

C. C.—The New York Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
has been in existence since 1877. 

Lucette—James G. Blaine was Speaker of the 
House during the Forty-second Congress. 

_Huron—It is quite proper for the wife of a physi- | 
cian to speak of her husband as “ the Doctor.” 


D. E. L. H.— The Land of the Rising Sun” is 
Japan. (2) The Astor family is of German descent. 


Perfect Beauty 


is the result of perfect skin ; 
the result of using MEN- N 


NEN’S BORATED chine 
’ « 
4 


TOILET PowDER. A Specific 


BARTON—The Society of 
oldest of our patriotic societies; it was organized in | 


G. F. C.—Miss Abigail Dodge (‘‘ Gail Hamilton ’’) 
is buried in HamiltorCemetery, Hamilton, Massa- 
chusetts. 
for prickly heat and chafing. 
Del htful after shaving. 
All physicians recommend 


T.—George W. Ferris, the inventor of the 


yen 
| Ferris Wheel, died at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 






| CLarK—Mrs. Abraham Lincoln died at Springfield, 
Illinois, in july, 1882. Her son, the Hon. Robert | 
Todd Lincoln, resides in Chicago. 


Mrs. M. V. W.—The University of California is 
non-sectarian. (2) The first women’s club in the | 
Jnited States was ‘‘Sorosis.”’ It was founded in 


| 
by matl— rice 25c. Sample free, 1868. 
Take no substitutes. | §S. A. L.—George J. Gould has five children, 
Kingdon, Jay, Marjorie, Helen and George J., Jr. (2) 


| is known as Chauncey, Jr. 
The label of every bottle of genuine 


Farina Cologne bears the word 
‘*‘Gegeniiber.’’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy, 


GERHARD MENNEN Co. 
837 eat Chauncey M. Depew has only one child, a son who 





Tom J.—When registering at a hotel write either 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jones, or Thomas Jones and 
wife; the use of the words ‘‘and lady’ in such a 
connection would be ridiculous. 


S. E H.—The report of the Fourth Assistant | 
Postmaster-Generai for the fiscal year ending June | 
30, 1896, gives the total number of post-offices in 
operation in the United States as 70,360. 








BeTHEL—The “ Bad Lands,” or Mauvaises Terres, 
|} are in Dakota, Wyoming and Northwestern 
| braska, between the North Fork of the Platte River | 
and the South Fork of the Cheyenne River. 


NetTig—Chang, the Chinese giant, was seven 
feet nine inches in height at the age of nineteen. At 
maturity he had reached the height of a trifle over 
om feet. He died in England at the age of forty- 
eight. 








ApELE—Miss M. Carey Thomas is President of 
Bryn Mawr College. Miss Thomas was graduated 
from Cornell in 1877, studied at Johns Hopkins, and | 
also at the University of Leipsic, as well as at Zurich | 
and at the College of France. 


Send for free pamphiets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 





Established 


Le SHAW ce ers 


Largest Human Hair and Toilet 
zaar in America. 
WIGS, BANGS 
SWITCHES and WAVES 
Latest styles, finest workmanship 
Natural Gray and White Hair 
a Specialty 


Illustrated Book, How To BE 
Beautirut, mailed free 


G. R. S.—The British throne descends to the eldest 
son of the sovereign, and to his sons in order; after 
them to his daughters. In default of them, to the 
second son, and his sons and daughters, and so on. 
In default of sons it descends to the sovereign’s 
daughters, and to their sons and daughters, etc. 













FERNWOOD—Proof sets of the coins of the United 
States may be purchased at the United States Mint, 
Philadelphia. The gold coins cost $38.50; all the 
silver coins, with the nickel five-cent-piece and the 
bronze one cent, $2.50. The nickel five-cent-piece 
and the bronze one cent can be had for eight cents. 


E. I. A.—The colors carried by United States regi- 
ments of infantry and artillery on parade or in battle 
are made of silk, and are five feet six inches long, 
and four feet four inches wide, and mounted on 
staffs. The field of the colors is twenty-eight inches 
in length, and extends to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. 








Ladies Earn Money 


Selling our HYGIENIC COMFORT 
BELT and SUPPORTER. Sells at 
sight. Button clasps that can’t cut 
the stockings; double “ hook” fastener 
front and back for Speeial use ; easy to fast- 
en and unfasten, but can’t unfasten them- 
selves. Not sold at stores. Sample by mail, 
sateen 35c., sateen-silk hose supporter ,60c, 
satin, $1. Colors black and white. Give 
waist measure. Agents wanted, Cireular free. 
JULIA MM. BROWN, 92 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Satin-Scent Perfumes s 


es 





FAIRHAVEN—The birthday stone for June is the 
vearl. The little verse which you ask for is as fol- 
ows: 

‘“Who comes with summer to this earth, 

And owes to June her day of birth, 
| With ring of pearl upon her hand 
Can health, wealth and long life command,”’ 

















W. M. E.—The ‘Great Eastern’’ made several 
voyages to the United States at a great loss to her 
owners, but in 1865 and 1866 she somewhat redeemed 
her character by successfully laying the Atlantic 
cable. Subsequently, owing to her vast size, she 
was instrumental in laying most of the important 
cables across the Atlantic, in the Mediterranean, 
through the Red Sea, etc. In 1888 she was sold at 
auction in Liverpool to be broken up. 


My Patent Cold Process Quintuple Essences, 
Finest; most lasting. Sold by Reliable Agents, 
Write for particulars of employment. I offer you 
pleasant, paying business. No experiment; 10 
years’ success. ALBERT F. WOOD 

Perfumer, 690 Wood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Five Trial Bottles of Perfume mailed for 10c. 


ime | OSKiRT 








St. Louis—Gridley Bryant, a civil engineer, in 
1826, projected the first railroad in the United States. 


, Supvorter SU PPORTER It was built for the purpose of carrying granite from 
2 on belt | the quarries of Quincy, Massachusetts, to the near- 
) cobty in te bam oF eee. Beguires no § | on nigel ts —— was four miles, including 
andling. orks itself. ts any belt, silk or ¢ | thes, ¢ i st cos -_ 
leather. Silver, Black or Gilt’ finishes, 10 cents. ee ee or een, Cae Searee 


were of stone and were laid across the track eight 
| feet apart. Upon rails of wood, six inches thick, 
| wrought-iron plates, three inches wide and a quarter 
| of an inch thick, were spiked. At the crossings 
| stone rails were used, ond as the wooden rails be- 


) Sterling, 50 cents. Mailed on receipt of price. State 
2 width of belt. Great Seller for Agents. 
W. 0. SIMMONS, Boston, Mass. 


Tue Moe. 














LADIES | came unserviceable they were replaced by others 
Send for Catalogue | of stone The second American railroad was built 
Side Guaranteed | '". 1827; for the purpose of hauling coal from the 
Unbreakable | mines in Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. The Balti- 
McCABE | more and Ohio was begun in 1828, and two years | 
LADY AGENTS later Peter Cooper, of New York, built the first 


SEND FOR TERMS 


ST. LOUIS CORSET CO. 
ST. LOUIS, NO. 


locomotive ever constructed for railroad purposes | 
in America, the locomotives used previously having 
| been imported from Europe. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


May, 1897 


$1000.00 in 147 Cash Prizes 


1 of $100.00, 2 of $50.00 
4 of $25.00, 140 of $5.00 each 


will be given July 1 for recipes we accept for our new cook 
book, describing methods of using our Baked Pork and 
Beans alone or in combination. A trade mark, cut from 
label of a can, must accompany each recipe. Competition 
closes May 31. Every one answering this advertisement 
will get the new cook book, ‘‘ Bean Cookery,’ free. 












Prepared with Tomato Sauce gives piquant flavor, 


aids digestion and makes the triumph of bean cookery. 
Made from choicest meat, mealy beans, fresh ripe tomatoes 
—is a meal in itself. Heated ready to serve in ive minutes 
(though palatable hot or cold), makes a favorite dish for an 
emergency, hasty meals, light housekeeping 2 
and general tableuse. You can enjoy it in 
some way every day. Comes in tins, 3 sizes. 
Sold by leading grocers. If yours does not 
keep it send 6 cents for postage on sample 0. 

can, or postal card for free booklet. THADE 


. -- VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 302 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 






“Pork and beans are 
worth a king’s ransom 
now.” —Merry Wives, Act 
Ill, Seene 4. 
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= THE CENTURY CO. announces an educatidnat ‘competition. It is 
on a most interesting and original plan. Thirty-five prizes, amounting 
to $1000 (first prize $500) will be given for the best answers to 150 ques- 
tions. The topics selected deal with matters of general information ; they 

are not scholastic, but are educational. Your training 


2O® 


~ 


NAS 


at school was only mental drill; you have forgotten Dy 
’ all you learned there but ‘‘reading, writing and _ arith- a 


metic.’’ You will never forget the information derived 


in 35 Prizes ‘rom answering these questions, because every one & 
deals with a living and useful fact. No cube-roots, 

no parsing, no memorizing of dates; instead, the learning of things that 

» every one ought to know. If you make an honest attempt ED 
“¥ to win you will learn to concentrate your mind, sharpen () ma 
“3 your wits, secure most valuable information, and stand a &B 


» good chance of making $500 (perhaps $1000: see below). 
“’ If you gain first prize the knowledge you have acquired will 


asi 


First Prize 


4 be worth more to you than the $500 you receive. To find ee) 
yon, the answers to these questions you must use the encyclopedic material g& 
Sp in The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, because ‘@& 
| Small Monthly these questions, like thousands of others, can best @% 
KBr be answered by reference to this great work. If you KD 
<p do not already possess a set you can easily procure *& 
tps Payments one. A limited number of clubs are now being 
Q) formed for the purchase of sets at the lowest whole- 
“2? sale price. Each person joining a club (and those who apply at once can & 


join) secures his set at a reduction of 40 per cent. and has the further privi- 





@ lege of paying for it in small monthly payments. A first payment of $5 ED 
‘OY will bring you the work and enable you to try for the first prize of $500, ‘@ 
2) as well as the supplementary prize of $500 more. ea) 
ED The 150 questions are divided into three. sets THE CENTURY &Z 
“os of 50 each. A month is allowed to answer each fin 
‘cy set. Try them at home. They will be an intel- DICTIONARY and “<7 
® lectual recreation for you and your family; also (B 
Ps a good test of your ability to deal with words CYCLOPEDIA PA 
tc? and facts. Have your children try them; it will Ni 
(Ps be a real education for them. Write us for sample questions, to see how @ 
vm, instructive and useful they are, or for a description of the work. @ 
po $500 MORE, lie offer a further prize of $500 to the competitor who, laying aside The a 
Cis) Century, succeeds most successfully in answering go per cent. of these questions Srom ten ae) 
Pa ‘other works of reference, no matter in_how_many volumes each is published. This offer ts KD, 
CB made for the purpose of showing that The Century is superior not to any other one work of ay 
ED reference, but to any other ten. Address @ 
a THE. CENTURY CO. (Dept. Ds.), New York @ 


Ke oh LPS, LBD SPS LIPS, LD 
G0000000000000 
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Durkee's Salad Dressing 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD FOR PURITY FOR 29 YEARS. E.R. DURKEE & CO. WERE AWARDED 
THE WORLD'S FAIR MEDAL FOR SUPERIORITY fO ALL OTHERS FOR ALL THEIR CONDIMENTS 








An unequaled mayonnaise for salads, cold meat, 
raw tomatoes, pickled salmon, etc. Always alike. 


Costing 2 c per plate 
only * of Salad 


PREPARED WITH EXTREME CARE FROM THE FRESHEST, 
PUREST AND CHOICEST CONDIMENTS 


Warranted to Keep Good for Years 


For sale by all dealers in fine groceries. If your grocer 
does not keep it don’t let him sell you any other for his 
own profit ; insist on his getting you the genuine. This, 
like all other good things, has imitators, always cheaper. 


Large Size, 50 cents; Small Size, 25 cents 





enough to dress salad for four 
SAMPLE, persons, mailed for 10 cents 


Booklet, ‘‘ Salads; How to Make and Dress Them,”” FREE 


oouning ee baad Ga aa ladies = E.R. DURKEE & Co., 145 Water St., New York 
ER AND TRIMMER 


gentlemen.”—Don Qurxorg, Vol. 2, Chap. 6. 
44> NEW—NEW—NEW ! ! -@a 


Cuts close (one-sixteenth inch) 
to walk, fence or tree. Leaves 
no ridges. Can be sharpened by 
a novice. Wheels pass only 
over mown grass. Send for 
prices, catalogue free. 


Every Mower Warranted 


~ Pastime Lawn Mower Co. 
. 226 Abbott St., DETROIT, MICH. 











Canvassers 
Wanted 


Sells at sight 
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7) a little paint 

will add to the appear- 
xs ance and the value of a 

“home place.” It tells. 
what paints to use for dif- 
ferent surfaces. Write 
to-day for free copy of “ Paint 
Points.” A touch of 


The Sherwin-Williams Family Paint 


will keep base-boards, brackets, | 
boxes, benches, flower stands and all | 
the little things about the house | 
bright and attractive. Ready to use— 
any one can use it. All colors. 
Over 10,000 dealers sell The 
| Sherwin Williams Paints. Different | 
| paints for different surfaces—not one 
or all. Best paints manufactured. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK MONTREAL 


Address for Booklet 
31 Michigan Street, Cleveland, or 
21 St. Antoine Street, Montreal 
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Webster's 
International 








Dictionary 


Invaluable in the Home, School and Office 


A thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display 
nor the provision of material for boastful and 
showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, 
scholarly, thorough perfecting of a work 
which in all the stages of its growth has ob- 
tained in an equal degree the favor and con- 
fidence of scholars and of the general public. 


The One Great Standard 
Authorit 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court 
GET THE BEST 
07 Send for specimen pages to 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





















UNCLE SAM 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. More than 
2000 appointments will be made in tlie 
Postal Service alone, for which exam- 
inations will be held in June and August in all cities. 
Particulars about all examinations (Customs, Internal 
Revenue, Railway Mail, Departmental, etc.), salaries, 
dates and places free if you mention this magazine. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
24 National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. ©. 


STUDY 


Journalism 
AT HOME 


Reporting, Editing, all 
branches of newspaper 
and literary work 
taught. Students everywhere. 
Takes only your spare time. 
Improved methods. 








BY MAIL. 


Practical work from the start. 


Best results. Catalogue Free. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Journalism 
o. 12 — J 


Telephone Bulliding, Detroit, Mich. 


Study 
Law 
at 
Home 





Instruction by mail, adapted to every one. 
Methods approved by leading 
educators, Experienced and 
competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. 
Three courses — Prepar- 
atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
your condition and pros- 
pects. Students ont 
raduates every where. 
even years of success. 
Full particulars free, 





















8 ragre Correspond Sch f La 
- 1 Telephone Building, Detrolt, Mich. 





--CIVIL.. 4 = TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERING z ets oe PROFESSIONAL MEN 
Servering & Mapping YOUNG MEN 
Eleetrieity and others who cannot 
Mae afford to lose time from 

hine Design work. Send for Free 
Mechanieal Drawing Circular and References 


Steam Engineering Stating the Subject you 


wish to Study, to 





Arehiteetural Drawing The International 
Plumbing & Heating Correspondence Sehools, 
Bex 831, Serauton, 
DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our new book, The Origin 
of Stammering (100 pp.), and Souvenir, 
containing 2% illustrations and half 
tone engravings interesting to every 

stammerer. ant free to any reader 
of THe Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
for six cents to cover postage. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
Detroit, Mieh., U. 8. A. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS by !nvesting one cent ina 
Free Sample of our SCHOOL SOUVENIRS, the 
most desirable resentation to pupils at close of 


ft for 
school. Specially made for each school. Teachers’ 
Improvement Co., Box 1999, Dansville, N. Y- 









THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


PROBLEMS OF 


BY EDWARD W. BOK 


J. E. T.—I can give no specific information in this 
column as to the reliability of schools. The one you 
mention is personally unknown to me. 


AMBITION—Politics is a better thing for a young 
man to have knowledge of than to actually experi- 
ence. He should know what politics means, so that 
he can vote intelligently and conscientiously. One 
thing is certain: active participation in politics and 
in business do not go together. 

J. M. R.—I would not advise you to borrow money 
to finish your schooling. It is striking a false key- 
note at the very outset. Less schooling without 
debt is far better than much learning with debt. 
(2) Experience will show you for what you are fitted 
in business life. No one can tell you that. 


B. T. T.—Stenography is not an essential but a 
very helpful knowledge for a journalist. To be able 


to ey h often stands him in good stead. 
Some of the best stenographers are self-taught. The 


study has been so simplified of late that any young 
man, with application, can master it himself. 


I. M.—It is best that a man should be older than 
the woman he marries. A wife’s seniority of six 
years is not desirable. (2) Designing and carving is 
now made a feature in the studies of the art 
industrial schools, and an application to one of 
these will inform you as to the best course of learning. 


. C. D.—I cannot recommend any special law 
schools nor express an opinion as to their merits. 
Law schools are of different grades and facilities. 
There is no better way than to send for the circulars 
of several, and then make up your mind which 
special one best meets your requirements and means. 


G. W. C.—There is but one way of testing your 
son’s commercial capacity, and that is to place him 
in some business house when he finishes his studies. 
He will then show his fitness or unfitness for a busi- 
ness career, and you can more surely judge of his 
special capacities. Naturally no one but yourself can 
see this—hence any practical advice is impossible. 


C. S. S.—It would be a great pity if there were any 
doubt of lawyers being able to live according to 
Christian principles, seeing how many lawyers there 
are. As I have said a score of times before in this 
department, a man's profession has nothing to do 
with his being a Christian. Live properly and you 
will be a Christian, no matter what your work is. 


E_mo K.—The question as to whether dancing is 
right or wrong must be considered purely as a 
matter of one’s own conscience. Thousands of 
Christian men and women dance and see no harm 
in it, within proper limitations ; thousands of others 


| consider it as antagonistic to the spirit of a Christian 











life. No rule can be laid down in a question of this 
sort: each one must decide it for himself. 


H D. T.—At your age—twenty-one—I would not 
advise you to bother your head very much about 
making yourself ‘popular socially.’’ Devote your- 
self to your studies, and perhaps the knowledge 
derived from these will make it possible for you later 


| to meet men and women on somewhat of an equal 


basis, and, therefore, more easily. It is knowledge 
which makes us truly at home with other people. 


O. B. B.—I do not only believe that it is possible 
for an actor to be a Christian, but | know it to be 
possible for a man to be an earnest Christian no 
matter what his occupation. The living of Christian 
principles may be more difficult in one profession 
than in another; and this I believe to be true of the 
dramatic profession. But to see that it is possible 
we need only look at such an example as Mary 
Anderson, who lived on the stage and now lives off 
it, the life of an exemplary Christian woman. 


YouNG MAN—Opportunities for promotion as book- 
keeper are, of course, more numerous in large cities 
than in smaller communities, but they are not better. 
There are more chances in the larger cities, but like- 
wise there are more applicants for the chances, 
Salaries may be +jiigher in the centres, but so, too, 
is the cost of living. Things always equalize them- 
selves. To my way of thinking, a moderate business 
success in a small community means more to a man 
in point of living and absolute satisfaction, than a 
greater success in a larger city. 


To MANY YOUNG MeEN—A large number of young 
men seem to be unsettled in their minds as to what 
constitutes a Christian life. They ask can I do this 
or that and be a Christian; can I be this and yet bea 
Christian? These queries have become so numerous 
that lam now having an article prepared for publi- 
cation in the JOURNAL which will strive to answer 
all these questions in a direct, helpful and practical 
manner. To this article, which I hope to have pub- 
lished very shortly, I refer all my correspondents who 
have sent me queries of the character referred to, 


RALPH C.—Do not get the notion that to be a jour- 
nalist it is necessary to have a special education, 
training or college course. The journalist does not 
require any more, in the way of knowledge, than 
does the man in any other profession. He should 
have the ordinary education of a cultivated man, 
and whether this education be attained at public 
school, high school or college matters little. I place 
little value upon what are called ‘journalistic 
courses,’”’ for the reason that, strictly speaking, 
there are no such courses. The only journalistic 
course worth while is the securing of a good, all- 
around education. 


Linpon—The portion which a young man earning 
one thousand doles: a year should give to benevo- 
lent objects depends altogether upon how many he 
has to support on that salary. The most practical 
benevolence begins in a man’s own home: to see that 
he himself and those in his home are comfortably 
clothed and fed, and have some of the intellectual 
enjoyments of life. It is a poor benevolence that 
gives to outside charities what ought to be given at 
home. To savea little for ourselves, too, is benevo- 
lence, keeping us out of the benevolence of others. 
Employ common sense in your giving. Give what 
you feelin your heart you can afford to give. 


W. H. pe M.—I do not think that any general rule 
can safely be followed in placing responsibility on 
a young man of twenty-five for his character and 
habits. It depends too much upon the young man. 
There are undoubtedly many whose environments 
should excuse them from certain defects or excesses, 
while again there are others where a strict ruling 
with regard to personal merit or demerit is justifia- 
ble. But, as a general rule, I do not think that any 
young man under twenty-five should be held too 
strictly responsible for his character, since develop- 
ment, in the average case, does not begin until after 
twenty-five, and from then to thirty. Between these 
ages a young man is in a formative state. 


BrRookKLyn—I referred your question, asking about 
a divinity course with the aim of becoming a minister 
of the Episcopal Church, to the Rev. Dr. S. D. 
McConnell, rector of Holy Trinity Church, Brooklyn. 
His reply was as follows: “The canons of the 
Episcopal Church require that any man seeking to 
enter the ministry shall first make the fact known 
to his own Rector and consult with him. If his 
Rector thinks well of the matter he will recommend 
the candidate to the Bishop, who may or may not 
receive him. There is no requirement as to where 
or how the candidate shall secure the education 
necessary. He may receive it at a seminary, or may 
achieve it privately, if he prefer. The only requisite 
is that he shall be able to pass the required examina- 
tion when he gets ready. Any Rector will most 
cheerfully receive a young man desirous of entering 
the Episcopal ministry, and put him in the way of 
securing the result which he desires.”’ 





BY WALTER GERMAIN 


F. M.S.—A “rose cut’’ diamond is one which is 
flat on the back and the facets, 7. ¢., small circles on 
the outside are cut in pyramid shape. There is also 
the “ brilliant cut,’’ which is almost surface-smooth, 
ood much more valuable, the “rose cut’’ being old- 
fashioned. 


CONSTANT BuyER—The only way to place the 
knife and fork when passing a plate for a second 
org is to lay them on the plate. If they should 
fall off it is the awkwardness of the servant, and 
there is really nothing fo be done. Tohold the knife 
or fork in your hand would be most ungainly. 


E. M. D.—Russet or brown leather boots will be 
but little worn this season, and then only with busi- 
ness suits. Brown shoes and a frock coat are a com- 
bination as outrageous as a sack coat and a top hat. 
For the country russet boots are indispensable. The 
dark brown or saddle color is the fashionable shade, 
and they may be either tied or buttoned. The toes 
should be rounded, not pointed. 


J. L. K.—In personal correspondence use unruled 
Irish linen note paper. It should be folded once, and 
the envelopes to match be square. Men do not use 
tinted or fancy note paper. They should avoid this 
as much as they should perfumery. (2) Have your 
address engraved at the head of the first sheet. Blue | 
enamel is preferable to red. Black is used when in | 
mourning. The address should be written out, and 
not abbreviated, but the number of the house can be 
put in numerals—thus : 83 West Twenty-third Street. 
(3) You can use club note paper for personal corre- 
spondence. (4) Always odduen in letters, a servant 
in the third person. 


L. J. T.—The discussion concerning the Tuxedo 
or dinner jacket and the evening coat seems to have 
no limit. The dinner jacket was worn on semi- 
formal occasions last winter and at restaurants for 
dinner, or at the play in parties of four. Always 
wear a black tie with a dinner jacket, and a white tie 
with an evening coat. The black ties this spring 
are about two inches wide, and the most fashionable 
material is satin. If you are contemplating passing 
your vacation at a hotel a dinner jacket would be 
invaluable. From the.-first of June until November 
the Tuxedo or dinner jacket is correct at almost 
any function, and it is the proper thing to wear at 
hotel hops. 


E. L. G.—It is never old-fashioned to ask a 
blessing before meals. Such an observance is always 
correct. (2) If a clergyman is one of your guests 
he should be asked to say grace. (3) Your difficulty 
concerning the difference of religious belief and 
observance among your guests might lead to some 
perplexity. However, even if observances are 





widely different, neither Roman Catholic nor 
Hebrew could oe to the simple form of blessing. 
Perhaps it would be better, there being no clergy- 
man ewe to say aS soon as your guests are 
seated, ‘‘We will now ask a silent blessing,’ and 
each can thus say the grace which is according to 
his or her light. 


.-K.D.—A circus party is a jolly and simple 
way. in which a bachelor may entertain. A box at 
thé circus is not expensive. The party should be 
limited to six. (2) Bachelor parties require a chap- 
eron. Your sister, although unmarried, would 
suffice, there not being a young matron to act in that 
capacity. (3) I would not give an elaborate supper. 
Peanuts and popcorn should be handed around dur- 
ing the performance. Afterward, oysters or a Welsh 
rarebit, or simple ices, would be sufficient. 
entire entertainment should not cost you more than 
ten or twelve dollars at the very utmost, and I am 
sure you could do it very well for about eight dollars. 
This, of course, includes the tickets or box. Fora 
party of six a box is more economical. 


E. F. D.—The etiquette of buggy riding you 
will find absolutely unknown in a * city. In 
some places, however, it is considered one of the 
»olitenesses to be shown toa stranger. (2) In driv- 
ing, always salute your friends by touching your 
whip to your hat. If you should be driving with 
another man, and he has the reins, you should doff 
your hat to a lady bowing to him or to you. This is 
the first principle of politeness, (3) On a ‘coach the 
host, who drives, is called the “‘whip.”’ He answers 
salutes in the manner first described, but all the 
other male guests should lift their hats. (4) The 
proper dress fora guest on a coaching party to the 
country is the ordinary lounge—tweeds, brown or 
gray, sack coat and derby hat. Ona coaching parade 
he is expected to wear frock coat and top or silk 
hat. There is some latitude for this rule in summer. 
The ‘“ whip”’ usually wears a white top hat at that 
season, and morning or lounge suit is perfectly 
proper for the other men. 


T. B. K.—White edging for waistcoats has gone 
entirely out of fashion. One of the fads of the early 
spring has been the wearing of double-breasted 
white linen or duck waistcoats with large black silk 
or satin Ascots. The pin has been a pear-shaped 
pearl. The imitation ones are almost impossible of 
detection and have been worn a great deal. They 
are not expensive. The waistcoats are cut ‘ V’’- 
shaped and low enough to show very much of the 
cravat, which has the voluminous appearance of 
those worn by our grandfathers, the aprons being 
loosely fastened together with a pe. With white 
waistcoats are worn either frock coats or black 
jackets, made double-breasted, but worn unbuttoned, 
(2) With a black tie always wear a white and never a 
colored shirt. (3) The negligee, or the colored shirt 
with collar of the same style, is not in vogue. All 
colored shirts must have white collars, Detached 
collars are very generally worn, but detached cuffs 
are not considered as smart, 


HusertT—Do not think of marrying until you have 
been graduated from college and have started in a 
calling or a profession which will enable you to give 
your wife proper support. Marriage is a very seri- 
ous question, and must be considered seriously. 
(2) Long engagements are not conducive to happi- 
ness. If a girl is engaged, and the engagement is 
announced, it places her under a species of restraint, 
and may be the means of depriving her of much inno- 
cent social amusement. Toa man it signifies little, 
to a young girl much. (3) There is no impropriety in 
going toa church at any time, but if your motive is | 
only to meet a young lady, perhaps, as you indicate 
that sectarian scruples would deter you from enter- 
ing, you had better remain outside. A church of 
any denomination whatever, Christian or Hebrew, 
should not be used for the purpose of a trysting 
place. We may worship in different ways, but the 
edifice itself is erected to the glory of God, to whom 
Jew and Gentile alike pay their homage. 


Cc. C. F.—I think that until you area few years 
older your studies and athletic sports should claim 
your time rather than affairs of the heart. I know 
well the refining value of the influence of feminine 
society on men and boys at any age. You should 
choose companions of your own age, but the age of 
fifteen is quite too early to think about “‘attentions.”’ 
(2) When a young woman or one of mature age, or 
any one of her sex, drops a pencil or any such article, 
you should certainly pick it up and hand it to her. 
If on the street you should lift your hat when render- 
ing her this service. A gentlewoman will certainly 
thank you, but there is nothing for you to do except 
to bow and murmur, “ Not at all.”” (3) No young 
man should pay serious attentions to a young woman 
unless he has the means to support her when mar- 
ried. The young girl who expects a young fellow 
to spend money upon her for ice cream, soda water, 
candies and such “attentions,’’ is not the girl who 
will be likely to make either a good friend or a suit- 
able wife. 


The | 


| This Suit, Extra 


| Wanted—An Idea 


















Graceful and per- 
fect-fitting Corsets are 





a ape! if you 
insist on having the 
celebrated 


W.B. 


Made with 4, 5 and 6 hook clasps and 
in short, medium, long and extra long 7 


waists. Prices, $1 to $5 per pair. Fa 


PEARL CORSET SHIELDS 
Prevent Corsets Breaking 
At your dealers. If he hasn’t 
them, send your corset size and ¢ 
5c. A pair will besent FREE @ 
with a set of W. B. perfume 
sachets. Address 


W. B. CORSETS 
377-9 Broadway, New York 





























Button, Button, Where's the Button ? 
¥Yoti Can’t See It, But— 


Hear it Snap! 





Itis Sewed on, and it Stays on 


The Ball ana Socket Fastener 


An ingenious patented device for securely and 
invisibly fastening ladies’ and children’s garments in 
general, and plackets, waists, and cycling suits in 
particular, Endorsed by dressmakers. 


Safer than Buttons and Buttonholes 

Surer than Hooks and Eyes 

Simpler than either, and OUT OF SIGHT 

The secret isin the Ball and Socket. If your 
dealer hasn't it, send us his name and adé@ress, and 
postage for free samples to you. The Ball and 
Socket Fastener Vo. PORTER BROS, & CO., 
Sole Selling Agents, 72 to’s82 Lincoln Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
patches and extra buttons, made 


* 
of black or blue twilled Cheviot, 
alsoan ALL-WOOL Scotch 
Cheviot Suit, in latest 


dark plaids $ 
extra pants anc 
cap, patches and 


extra buttons, at 

FREE delivery to any 
express or post office in 
the United States. 

These suits can nol 
be matched at these 
prices in the United 
States. 















Pants and Cap, 






. 
Y 


Sizes 4to 15 years. (4to8 
have handsomely embroid- 
ered sailor collars.) Send 
for free samples of cloth. 


Money refunded tf not 
satisfactory. 


Puritan Clothing Co., [11-113 Bleecker St., N. Y. 





Look dirty enough 
“ade when you first see 
oy them, They're right 
from the peasants in 
Ireland, where le d 
have been embroid- 
ered by hand; Pure 
Linen, though, and 
wash beautifully. 
About half the price 
of laundered ones. 
No. 1, 3 for , 49e. 
No. 2, each .. 2he, 
No. 3, each . . 50, 

Worth Double 
Send for our Wom- 
an’s Outfitter 

showing Handker- 
chiefs, Dress Goods, 
Silks, Corsets, Ho- 
siery, and other la- 
dies’ furnishings, 
mailed free. 


LL. H. FIELD 
Jackson, Mich. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF HOUSE OF AMERICA 


First-Class 
Merchant 
Tailoring 


The latest and best 
styles in Materials 
and Colors 


$10-Suits-310 


All garments shipped C, O. D. with 
privilege to examine and try on, 
Send for our samples. Dept. J. 


All Wool Tailors, Chicago, Il. 


Who can think 
of some simple 
thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write 
JOHN WEDDERBURN & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and new 
list of 1000 inventions wanted. 


UNLAUNDERED HANDKERCHIEFS 
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Can be selected 
at your 
own fireside 


Carpets 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





Under this heading | will cheerfully answer 
any question relating to Flowers or their cul- 


ture. EBEN E. REXFORD. 


MABEL—Specimen sent is Cobewa scandens. 


M. L. M.—Geranium buds blast in too hot or too 


| dry an air. 


from our colored pattern plates better than at a Store. | 


We sell carpets at Wholesale Prices, and make them 
up ready to lay. Our book, giving full information, with 


large assortment of pattern plates, showing carpets in | 


actual colors, sent free on request. We pay the freight 
THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 
254-256 Market Street, CHICAGO 





when you can 
avoid it by using 
the 


COMMON SENSE 
TEA KETTEE 


It is filled through the spout from the faucet, and 
without scalding the hands. Wasy to fill, eas 
to pour; made of copper, henvily nickel-plated, 
also cheaper styles made of tin. 

f your dealer does not keep the Common Sense 
Tea ettle, write the manufacturers, who will send 
you free illustrated pamphlet giving prices. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 








Buy a Buggy 


a carriage, a phaéton, or a vehicle of 
any sort from us and you get the ben- 
efit of first price, and a personal guar- 
antee of reliability. We sell only our 
own work, and stand responsible for 
every vehicle that leaves our factory. 
You can buy direct by mail as safely 
as you can deal with the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Illustrated Catalogue and price 
list free. Send for it to-day. 
The Columbus Carriage Mfg. Company 
Box 0, Columbus, Ohio 
Phaetons, 


BUGGIES, "itis 


Harness and Saddles shipped 
Cc. O. D. anywhere to any one 
with privilege to examine at 
lowest wholesale prices. Guar- 
anteed as represented or money 
refunded, Send for illustrated 
catalogue and testimonials Free. 
Address (in full) 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 155 W. Van Buren Street, B-83, CHICAGO 


Phaétons, Buggies 








g 
Carts, Surreys, 

















Carriages, Traps YY] 
Harness \\ PGi 


Saddles 







AMES vl 






30 Per Cent. Saved |RSS 
tae satan: LEISKIRANY 
Vehicles, #10 to $800. Harness, 85 to “ 





All work guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
proval. Write for our new LIllust. Catalogue, showing all 
the latest designs and prettiest styles. Our goods re- 
ceived highest awards World’s Fair and Atlanta Expo. 
Alliance Carriage Co., 242 Court St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WE WANT YOU 


to send a two-cent stamp for our new 
64-page book giving the easiest and 
best methods of exterminating all 
kinds of insects and vermin. Also full 
information for treatment of diseases 
of poultry and stock. Take the agency 
for ofr goods, and make $100 extra 
this season. They are needed every- 
where, in the household, garden, 
poultry yard and stables. Pamphlets 
and circulars free. 
GEO. Hi. LEE C@., Exeter, Neb., or 178 Michigan St., Chieago 


Ak aie afk ak he ae she ale ake ae ae she He ate ae 
ew # A new book on Knitting # 
#% and Crocheting, containing # 
# 75 new and original designs x 
Book ae for — Hoods, Jackets, % 
Capes, Miitens and Lace Pat- 
terns, 60 Fages. 50 P a ea 
Published by # wil andl ene ef Gass boos ana 
THE HoME, # a three months’ trial subscription to # 
141 Milk St.% THE HOME, a family journal of # 
3oston, # Stories, fashion and fancy-work. % 
Mass. —_ ae 9b ae He He aie ale ae He ae ale she ale ae ae ae ah ate aie ale ae ae 


SIX TABLE MATS 


FRUIT DESIGNS—Blackberries, Strawberries, 
Huekleberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Cherries, 
Stamped on fine white linen, the six for 16e. 
Ingalls’ Latest Faney-Work Book for 2e¢, stamp. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lywy, Mass. Box J. 

















M. A..G.—Leave all bulbs in the cellar until the 
stalks start. 

S. B. C»—-The Manettia Vine is not a success as a 
plant for the house. 


V. M. R.—If your Calla is a strong and healthy 
plant let it alone. It will bloom in time. 


BLur Hitt—Try kerosene emulsion, being very 
sure to get at the under side of the leaf. 


; : 
V. A. E.—Begonia leaves generally drop because of | 
diseased roots, due, as a rule, to defective drainage. | 


Mrs. A. M. T.—I would advise Petunias, Geraniums 
and Abutilons. 
and Saxifrage. 


O. P. N.—I have never had any experience with 


the Guava, therefore am unable to give you the | 


| information asked. 


| Let Oxalis rest for at least two months. 


| half its depth in soil, 


Mrs. R. R. N.--Tuberoses bloom but once. (2) 
Give no 
water while it is resting. 

Mrs. B. C. H. B.—You ask for the treatment 
required by the Hydrangea, but do not say whether 
you refer to the hardy or the tender class. 

Mrs. R. S. T.—Specimen sent is Curculigo 
vecurvata, a plant closely resembling some varieties 
of Palm, but not a member of that family. 


S. M. P.—The Amaryllis should be imbedded about 
(2) For information relative to 


| the Cactus write Mr. A. Blanc, Philadelphia. 











FLower Lover—Layer the Clematis in midsum- | 


mer. Remove the layered plant when you are sure 
that the roots have formed, and not until then. 


ANXIETY—You can grow Nasturtiums in the house | 
if the air is kept moderately cool and somewhat | 


moist. Shower daily to keep the red spider down. 


Mrs. N. J. T.—Do not water Geraniums in the 


cellar. (2) Your Honeysuckle will be greatly im- 


proved by cutting away a large amount of the old | 


growth, 


SuBSCRIBER—The Cosmos is a Mexican flower. 
must be started early in the season to bloom at the 
North. 
gets a good start in the spring. 


Mrs. J. H. W.—Probably the florist who grew the 
long-spiked Hyacinths in glasses of water gave them 
some kind of fertilizer which produced the admired 
growth. Ask him about this. 


T. K.—The amateur will 
Chrysanthemums very desirable: Ivory and Nivens, 
white; Ada Spaulding, res Cullingfordii, dark 
red; Golden Wedding and W. H. Lincoln, yellow. 


C. M.—Myosotis, Convallaria, Dicentra 
Pansies are well adapted to shady locations. (2) 
Clematis paniculata grandiflora and C. flammula are 
good vines to grow where there is but little sunshine. 


L. H.—Your Heliotrope needs shifting to a pot of 
larger size. (2) Transplant Rex Begonias just before 
they make their new growth. You can easily tell 
when this is going to take place by keeping watch of 
them. 


Mrs. WiILSoN—I know of no plant named Liniria. 


Linum is a yellow-flowered plant adapted to green- | 


house culture, and Zinnia is an annual, But your 


description does not fit either of these, though the | 


name suggests them. 


Mrs. N.—Water your Lemon 
while it remains dormant. When growth begins 
increase the supply. Give some kind of fertilizer 
once a week, and be sure to keep its leaves and 
branches free from scale. 


Tree moderately 


BALTIMORE—Cut back the Rose about one-half in 
order to make it throw out branches and become 
bushy and compact. (2) Reine Marie Henrietta is an 
all-the-season bloomer at the South. Cut back about 
two-thirds of last season’s growth. 


E. E. H.—Rose-jars are prepared by putting a | 


layer of Rose petals in the bottom of a jar and 
scattering common salt over them. Close the jar 
tightly, and set itinthe sun. Add more leaves from 
time to time, using salt with each layer. 


N. B. M.—Start Rose cuttings in clear sand, which 


should be kept moist and warm. Use half-ripened 
wood only. (2) If your Fuchsia drops its buds it is 
because the roots do not get water enough, or be- 
cause red spiders are at work on the plant. 


W. H. M.—You will find it more satisfactory to 


purchase young Pansy plants in spring than to at- | 


tempt to grow them in the living-room. (2) The 
Zinnia is Se flower for places where large —— 
are wanted. It makes a good hedge if planted 
thickly. 


H. T. H.—The Genista is a spring-blooming plant. 
Keep it rather dry during summer. In fall repot it 
and cut it back sharply. Give it about the same 
amount of water given a Geranium and a similar 
, 2) Mealy bugs will destroy the plants if not kept 
in check. 


A. M. B.—I prefer sate -geivenines bonemeal to 
any other fertilizer for Chrysanthemums, (2) 
order to keep up the size of blossoms from year to 


year it is necessary to give the plants liberal treat- | 
(3) Fumigate with | 


ment. They must be fed well. 
Tobacco leaves or stems. 


M. E. D.—By “‘Umbrella Palm’ I suppose you 
mean Cyperus alternifolius, sometimes called 
Umbrella Plant, because of the resemblance of its 
whorled leaf to the frame of an umbrella. (2) I give 
my plants a soil of muck and keep them very moist 
at the roots, being careful to have good drainage, 
keeping them in the shade and giving them a 
moderately warm, moist temperature. 


MABELLE—I would advise the following plants for 
your south windows: Abutilons, red, yellow and 
white; Geraniums, both flowering and_ scented- 
leaved sorts; Begonias i variety; Plumbago, 
Streptosolen, Heliotrope, Petunia and Fuchsia 
speciosa. (2) Geraniums are best for winter flower- 
ing when two years old. (3) Water plants on the 
soil, not through the saucer. (4) The Spotted Calla 
is a summer plant. 


D. T.—Specimens sent are Begonia incarnata and 
B. argentea guttata. The long-leaved plant is 
Anthericum. It is grown for its foliage only. (2) 
You gave your Impatiens too much manure water 
doubtless. Once a week is quite often enough to 
apply the fertilizer, and then it should be given ina 
weak form. (3) You cannot grow plants well in a 
room in which gas escapes. (4) Hen manure is too, 
strong for most plants. It must be used with ex- 
treme caution. (5) Govern your care of bulbs by the 
looks of the top instead of the roots. 


For hanging-baskets try Othonna | 


It 


Our summers are too short for it unless it | 


find the following | 


and 


In | 


THREE GOLD 
And ONE SILVER Medal 


World's Industrial and Cotton 


1884 and 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Nebraska State Board of Agriculture, 1887. 


DIPLOMA 


1885. 





Alabama State Agricultural Society at Montgomery, 1888. 


AWARD 
Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, Columbus, Ga., 1888. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
St. Lowis Agricultural and Mechanical Association, 1889. 


SIX HIGHEST AWARDS 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
Western Fair Association, London, Canada, 1893. 


| SIX GOLD MEDALS 
Midwinter Fair, San Francisco, Cal., 1894. 


| SILVER MEDAL 
Toronto Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. 
Above Honors were received by the 


FOUNDED 1864 - = = 


Western Salesrooms and Offices: 


FURNACES, 


HOME COM 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Centennial Exposition, New Orleans 


May, 1897 





STEEL, HOTEL AND FAMILY RANGES. 
Above Style Family Range is sold only by our 
Traveling Salesmen from our own wagons 
at one uniform price throughout the 
United Stales and Canada. 


Made of Malleable Iron and Wrought Steel, and 
will Last a Lifetime if properly used. 


345,584 Sold to January ist, 1897 











WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
FACTORIES, SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
Washington Avenue, 19th to 20th Streets 
and 70 to 76 Pearl Street, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


1519 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLO. 


a@” We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Hotel Rariges, Carving 
Tables, Steam ‘Tables, Broilers, Urns, Plate-Warmers, and all other Kitchen goods, 
and are sole manufacturers of the Unequaled HOME COMFORT HOT 


-AIR STEEL 


For latest illustrated Catalogue and prices write or call at any of our salesrooms. 





Cooking 


by Ga: 


and how much easier and quicker is the process. 





Costs less than Cooking 
by Coal or Wood 


No smoke, no soot, no ashes 


or litter, no sweltering heat; a match builds the fire, a slight movement of the 


hand extinguishes it. 


and convenience. That’s the... 


A Stove that’s made in “the 
Largest and Best-Equipped 
Stove-Plant in the World.” 


THIS TRADE-MARK APPEARS | 
ON EVERY DETROIT JEWEL | 





| which fills your home with smoke, dust and ashes. 
| It is hot enough in summer without turning your 
kitchen into an oven. 


'§ The ‘‘New Process ”’ 
| Blue Flame Oil Stove 


will enable you to cook with comfort. Always 
ready, Uses common coal oil (kerosene). No 
fires to start. No coal to carry in. No ashes to 
carry out. Produces an intense | Pamed flame. Ab- 
solutely smokeless and odorless. Cooks and bakes 
perfectly. Absolutely safe. Economical—costs but 
4% cent an hour to run a burner. None of the 


defects of the old-style stoves. Be sure you get the 


ew Process” Blue Flame Oil Stove. 


ecept 
no substitute. Write to-day for details. 


Of course, much depends on the stove, and there is only 
one Gas Stove that combines the greatest economy with the highest efficiency 


Detroit Jewel. 


Write for a copy of our ** Cooking by Gas.’’ 


An 


| 

| up-to-date pamphlet for up-to-date housekeepers. 
| Contains a chapter of Choice Cooking Recipes. . . 
| 


Please mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Detroit, Mich. DETROIT STOVE WORKS chicago, 11. 
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W. G. BAKER 


we EARNED srevctes 


“It took just two weeks from the very day we wrote for first circular.” 


wants to introduce his TEAS, 
SPICES and BAKING POW- 
DER. You can help him and he will pay you well. 


eee 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order amount- 
ing in total to 200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade Bicycle; or 
} sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle ; 100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle ; 


200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’s 


Fairy Tricycle; 50 Ibs. 





igh-Grade Bicycle ; 30 lbs. for a 
for a Waltham Gold . i 
Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 10 lbs. for a 
Camera; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp ; 90 lbs. for a Sewing Machine. 


Watch and 


These articles are within the reach of many Ladies 
and Gentlemen and of many bright Boys and Girls. 
Baker pays the express or freight if cash is sent with 
order. Write your full address on postal for Catalogue, Order-Sheet and particulars, and mail it to 


W. G. BAKER (Department E), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mr. 





BABY CARRIAGES 20°.” 


Anywhere to any one at Wholesale Prices. Money re- 
funded if not as represented. We pay freight. Buy 






from factory. Save | $18.00 Carriage for $9.00 
dealers’ profits. Large | 10.00 be “ 5.75 
illustrated catalogue 5.00 e “« 2.65 





free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION 


To Readers of the Journal 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. 
in stamps, and we will 
mail you a 4 pound sam- 

le best T’ imported, any 


TEAS #3 


5 pounds fine Family Teas on receipt of 82 and this “ad.” 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Box 239. $1 and 88 Vesey Street, New York 





| 164 West Van Buren Street, B-3, Chieago, Il. 

Sterilized—should be in every 

ABSORBENT household. Sent, prepaid, for 40 

COTTON LINT cents per pound, or with gauze 
‘or 


pads, 70 cents. 
Waltham, Mass., Absorbent Cotton V/orks 


Hayden Baby Caretaker Gri, Waiter, 


Crib, Walker, 
High Chair, Low Chair and Swing. 





rite for our ory C Pamphlet— FREE 


w 
HAYDEN SPECIALTY COMPANY, Newark, N. J, 








Bazar Glove-Fitting Pattern 


This Elegant 


PRINCESS 
HOME 
GOWN 


No. 7057 
cut in sizes from 32 - 
to 44 in. Bust Measure, 


will be mailed to you 
for ONLY 


10c. 


if you mention this 


Designed by 


MAY 
MANTON 









maqeine, Regular 
reta 
price, 35c. 


Direet and Prompt Service 


Pattern mailed 
same day order is 
received. 

Every Bazar 
Glove-Fitting 
Pattern is fully 

Oe and 

s safe delivery 
aanured in every #9 
case. Ifyou would 
like to see other 





styles send 10 
cents for ? 
* MODES,”’ By stan Manton 


Write distinctly your name, " addvesk and the size wanted, 
and send (with 10 cents in silver or postage stamps) to 
BAZAR GLOVE.-FITTING PATTERN CO. 
Department A B., 182 White Street, NEW YORK 


me"ONEITA’ 


ELASTIC RIBBED 





are complete undergar- 
ments covering the entire 
body like an additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and with- 


out pressure. No buttons 
down the front. Made for 
Men, Women and Young 


People. Most convenient to put on or off, being 
entered at top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such per- 
fect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a 
corset. Send for illustrated booklet. 

OFFICE 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 1 Greene ew York 








Clinton 
Safety Pin 


Has so many good 
points. I can only find 
one, and that don’t ever 
hurt me.’ 

THE CLINTON 
has the largest sale of 
any Safety Pin in the 
world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 
FREE! To convince you, we 

will send, for stamp, 

samples of the CLINTON, also our SOVRAN pin 

and a pretty colored booklet for the children. 
THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 














THE WOMAN’S WISH 


Holds the skirt up, and the shirt-waist down. Winter weights, as 
= - well as the finest fabrics, without tear- 
ing. Keeps the 
waist from 
bagging, the 
skirt from vag- 
ging, and is 
always out of 
sight even with 
narrow belts. 
The illustra- 
tion is fall 
size. Sample 
a ry mail, 
ntirely 








Aerts Wanxtep 


The way your 
waist looks wearing 


new. the “WISH” 


A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 


Boned and Waist Lining 


Just what you want for 
dressmaking at home. No 
patterns to buy; no cutting 
and fitting to do. Saves 
every trouble preliminary 
to putting on the fabric. 
Made, boned and fitted, of 
excellent silesia, in white 
light and dark gray, and 
double-faced black. 30 to 46 
inch bust. Side and shoulder 
seams are basted, and can be 
taken up or let out to meet 
your own idea of comfort. 

f your dealer does not keep 
it send 75 cents, stating 
size, color, and whether long 
or short waist, and we will send one complete, with 
sleeves, collar, extra bones and casing—all charges 
prepaid. Money refunded if desired. Circular FREE. 


IDEAL LINING CO., ,37 S°hsuacipnin, Pa 


Dept. B, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Jane” 


A simple device which fastens to 
corset. Holds up the skirt—holds 
down the shirt-waist, without pins 
hooks or buttons. A splendid 
article for lady agents. Not 
sold in stores. ample, 25 cts. 
Catalogue and agents’ terms free. 


F. D. AUSTIN 
2117 Lexington Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 





The “IDEA!” 


(Patented) 








AGENTS ; WANTED 





Tabourette or Jardiniere Stands 


Made of wood, enameled White, Pink or Ma- 
hogany. Appropriate for Tea Tabie, Jardinieres 
or as Tabourette, placed in proper position adds 
to the artistic appearance of the room. Sold 
cheap to introduce other home decorations, 
Price, $1.50, either finish. Beautiful art 
booker, showing interior views, free on all or- 
oore, Otherwise, if you wish only my booklet 
send 10¢. Stands shipped boxed by freight or 
express, anywhere 

W. ALFRED MARQUA, 402 Main, Cineinnati,O- 


Spring Wedding 


pring and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
engraved in the latest style. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Circular on monogramed stationery, and call- 
ing cards sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


HOME DRESSMAKING 
by EMMA M. HOOPER, 320 West Fourteenth St., 

ew York. How to Cut, Fit and Make a Gown. 
Mourning styles, becoming colors, etc., for 25 cents. 
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Union Suits 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


regep 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Correspondents desirous of being answered 
by mail should, in each case, send either 
self-addressed stamped envelope or sufficient 
Stamps to cover postage. 


E. W. B.—Shirt-waists, linen collars and belts 
were written of in the February JOURNAL. 


L. E. W.—There is such a facing as you describe, 
but addresses and names of business firms cannot be 
given in this column. 


PERPLEXED MotHer—The March issue of the 
JOURNAL took up the subject of children’s frocks 
where the January article left off. 


INQUIRER—Besides taffeta silk and alpaca for a 
black petticoat sateen and percaline are suitable 
fabrics if you use the really fast black. 


Mrs. K. M. C.—The March JouRNAL described 
designs for little girls’ frocks. Mixed cheviot or 
sergé makes serviceable school dresses. 


A READER—You cannot restore color with 
ammonia used on colored dress goods, but you may 
cover the spot with cross or lengthwise rows of 
black Hercules braid. 


MV ‘x1AM—A bicycle suit of black mohair should not 
have any velvet about it. Make as ar Eton suit, and 
wear with a shirt-waist having a turn-down collar if 
you have a short neck. 


STELLA—Gros-grain silk is worn, especially in 
black, as odd skirts, but it cannot compare with 
taffeta or satin. Asa skirt to wear with a fancy silk 
waist it would be perfectly correct. 


VIOLETTE—Girls of fifteen wear shoes of French 
or heavier kid, with a common-sense or moderate 
heel and rounding toes. For the summer ties of 
black kid or russet leather are worn. 


OLD SuBSCRIBER—A person with dark brown hair 
and eyes and fair complexion may wear navy blue, 
pink, mauve, golden tan, brown, cream, light yellow 
and all of the fashionable shades of red! 


MARTHA—A widow not wearing crape does not 
wear a silk dress as deep mourning, but when her 
mourning is lightened she can wear it with a vest of 
black chiffon and trimming of dull or mat jet passe- 
menterie. 


Mrs. S. A.—A white silk christening robe should 
be of China silk costing seventy-five cents a yard, 
but this is not as appropriate as one of nainsook at 


the same price. Either can be trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace 
D. M. S.—Fawn serge may be combined with 


brown or green cloth of a light weight, using the 
new fabric for an Eton jacket with close sleeves and 
a five-inch corselet belt of folds. Collar and vest of 
the fawn as well as the skirt. 


Mrs. B. J.-—-Clean wae kid gloves with naphtha 
and white flannel ra Put the gloves on, rub witha 
rag until it is soiled,  ihen take a clean one; finally 
rub when nearly dry with talcum powder, and dry in 
the air. Naphtha is very explosive. 


DRESSMAKER—Machine oil can be removed from 
cotton goods with pure cold water or soapsuds, and 
from silks with naphtha; but remember naphtha is 
very explosive. (2) An excellent authority says that 
blood stains may be removed from any kind of 
fabric with warm water. 

LaurRA—Spring dresses will be trimmed with 
braiding. (2) Army blue is not a leading shade. 
(3) Tailor-made suits are very fashionable. (4) 
Organdies can be washed just like any other fine 
cotton material. Avoid hard rubbing, dry in the 


shade and iron on the wrong side. 





E. M.—Light eyes and complexion with brown 
hair belong to the order of blondes, (2) A mixed 
goods will shorten your appearance; have your 
frock made with a round waist, tiny jacket fronts, 
and close sleeves with a short puff. Deep corse Jet 
belt, loose vest and fluffy collar effects are all becom- 
ing to slender figures. 


May Be__e—A white organdy is made separate 
from the lining, and the latter is the most convenient 
in the shape of a corset-cover and petticoat, the 
latter fitted plainly over the hips. The April issue 
of the JOURNAL gave designs for thin frocks. (2) A 
tall girl with a slender figure can wear a deep 
corselet belt made of rows of ribbon, bows on the 
collar and shoulders, and sash ends at the back of 
her frock. 


Luso1ze—Some dressmakers will make over gowns 
and others will not; when they do the price is the 
same as for a new garment. (2) Wash clethes- 
brushes in soap and water, rinse well and dry in the 
air. (3) The smell of paint may be removed from a 
clothes-closet by putting a little hay on the floor; 
sprinkle it with chloride of lime and allow it to 
remain over night. In twenty-four hours the odor 
will have gone. 


APPRECIATIVE SUBSCRIBER—A black mohair dress 
skirt should be five yards wide. It will require five 
yards of forty-four-inch goods fora forty-inch length. 
(2) Your striped crépon for a summer waist make as 
a round waist with small sleeves. Epaulette ruffles 
of six-inch cream net lace, with narrower for the 
wrists, as a ruffle at the sides and back of the collz ar, 
and as a jabot down the centre. Collar of yellow 
taffeta ribbon, and a belt of the same passed twice 
around the form and knotted on the left side. 


Mrs. D. M. S.- 
correspondents should describe their figures and tell 
their ages. (2) Black Cravenetted material makes a 
serviceable and suitable jacket suit to wear with 
cotton shirt-waists. (3) A black woolen gown for 
calling, for a person of average height and figure 
and under forty-five, would be made with a waist 
very slightly pointed back and front, close sleeves 
having a short puff, and tiny jacket fronts. Corselet 
belt of bias fold of black satin five inches deep 
at the back and three in front. Loose vest of white 
silk covered with heavy guipure lace, and a high 
collar to match. The wrists and jacket may be 
edged with jet. 


ANNIE M. F.—For a short, stout woman of thirty- 
three years of age 
an eight-gored skirt five yards in width and stiffly 
ore a a depth of ten inches, would be suitable. 
Close-fitting daawen having a short, full puff at the 
top, and waist with a scanty ripple e ffect and pointed 
front. Trim wrists and collar with narrow brown 


| bead galloon, and finish the waist with a narrow vest 


of striped brown silk with a narrow revers effect like 
a box-plait down each side its full length. (2) The 
odd waist of changeable red and green silk should 
have a fitted and boned lining with the silk showing 
only side and shoulder seams, and the fullness at the 
waist-line, back and front, laid in tiny overlapping 
plaits. Box-plait down the centre of the waist, with 
a ruffle of three-inch cream-colored lace on each 
edge. Close sleeves having the short puff at top, 
and wrists slashed several times and a ruffle of the 


| lace asa finish. High collar having lace ruff at the 


| 


back only. Around the lower pointed edge of the 
waist have a fold of the goods or of velvet; 
latter the collar should be the same. 


a brown diagonal serge, m ade with | 


-When asking for special designs | 
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rom Maker to User 


Singer Sewing Machines cannot be obtained 
through department stores or merchandise 
dealers; they are delivered directly from a 
maker to user only through our own em- AN 
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| “Ve ployees. They are offered to the public on their intrinsic J \ 
A merits as the best device obtainable for family sewing. A 
AN CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? LIN 
A CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your A 
| \ door, in our own wagon, upon application , : a ™ W 


to any of our offices, located in every city 
in the world. 


EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN-STITCH 
ANY STYLE OF CABINET-WORK 


Sold for Cash, or Leased 


\ Old Machines Exchanged W 
W W 


2 
Sy 


Singer Sewing Machines are sold only by 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
neceecececceces SSSsssssssssshk 
4 Oe Wi CB Gr Cs Cs Oe Cra Crk re OC Oa 
é Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings 


& For Boys, 25 cts. « pair 


Wear 50 per cent. Longer than Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, making the 
BLACK CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, the strongest, 
heaviest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ 
stocking in the world. Style No. to for Giris. 

Ask your dealer for them. [If you cannot get them, sample 
pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. (give size), and will send the 
name ofa dealer where you can buy them again. Ask for 


Leather Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed 
first quality, and to give equal satisfaction, 


CHICAGO"ROCEFORD HOSIERY CO, 
ENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Ce Oe Oe ie (ei ra Mae, 


Crests, Coat-of-Arms, Society Emblems, College and Club 
Emblems, Monograms, Address Dies, Crests and 


Monograms of Celebrities for Collectors, Frame, Fan and 
Bric-a-brac Decorations 


2000 New and Original Designs, stamped 
in assorted colors, gold, silver, assorted 
bronzes and richly illuminated. 


Sample Sheet of 17 Different Designs, Stamped in Gold, and our 
Descriptive Catalogue for 10 cents in silver or stamps 
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KNIT 
HALF 
HOSE 
Fit Well, 








Look Well, Wear Well. 
constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 


Bw Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers, who will 


| They are the only half-hose 


send a descriptive Price List to any applicant, 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, 





LOWELL, MASS. 
















but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for twenty-four years, 
at wholesale prices, saving 
them the dealers’ profits. 
Ship anywhere for exam- 
ination before sale. Every 
thing warranted. One 
Hundred styles of Car- 
riages, Ninety styles of 
Hlarness. Top Buggies as 
low as $8. Phaétons as 
low as $). Spring Wagons, 
Road Wagons, ete. Send for 
large, free Catalogue. 











No. 37%. 


Surrey Harness—Price No. 606. Surrey—Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 


- s 
good ass hade, apron and fenders, $60, Ax» good as sells for $90, 


ELKHART © \ARRIAGE | ND HARNESS MFG. CO., W. B. PRATT, See’y, ELKHART, IND. 


MurrAvinaness SAVE MONEY 


wa a 





Get our prices on BUGGIES, CAR- 
RIAGES, CARTS, WAGONS, HAR- 
NESS and SADDLES before buying. 
BUGGY HARNESS #8.90, ROAD CARTS $8.90 
ROAD WAGONS 619.95, and everything on wheels at unheard of low price Sen 
$ cents (stamps) postage for our handsome illus trated 260-page Catalogue No. 30. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MPG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ BRCOKS” 









TOP. BUGGIES at 829.85, 








if the | 





SPRING SEAT POST 
The Original. The Best. Thousands in 
use. Takes away all jolt and Jar, Fits 
any wheel. Can use any saddle. If vour 
dealer don't have it, will be sent on TetaL, 
Cc. O. D.— satisfaction guaranteed. Insist 
on having a“ Brooks’ upon your new wheel, 
BROOKS SPRING SEAT POST 0, 
1540 Marquette Building, Chieago 























ASK FOR 
WAT ANDIRS 
WAR ACES 








New Idea in Trunks 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk 


is a portable dressing case, with 
drawers instead of trays; the 
bottom is as accessible as the 
top. Costs no more than box 
trunk. Shipped C. O. D. with CLEVES 
privilege to examine. wo pean oli 2 have long wanted 
2c, stamp illustrated catalogue. | give them my cou a yproval.” 
F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0, | w. CLEVE 








IT WONT BREAK 


EBEN REXFORD says :— 
Invaluable for outdoor work. I 
5-in. 20¢., 8-in. 40¢., by mail. 

S, Binghamton, N. Y. 
























THE CHRISTY 


Anatomical Saddle for Women 








See how the cushions receive the 
pelvis bones and rest the body. 


Prevents pressing on the sensitive parts 

—injury impossible; and after a long 

ride you don’t feel stiff and sore. 

Adopted and furnished as a regular 

equipment, without additional charge, 
by all the leading manufacturers of 
high-grade bicycles. gents and 
riders will serve their best interests 
by insisting that their wheels are 
equipped with Christy Saddles. 


Booklet, ‘“‘ Bicycle Saddles from Physicians’ 
Standpoint,"’ sent free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Sole Selling Agents 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 





Many women will, for the first time, find Cycling | 
possible and comfortable by the use of the 
broader forms of the new Hunt Hygienic Saddles 





Hygienic Saddles 


EXCEL IN EASE 


Due to the independent leather strands, which give 
broad elastic support, the depression at the back 
which prevents shock to the spine, and the easy ad- 
justments and perfect workmanship of these saddles. 
Send for complete Catalogue E. 


HUNT MFG. COMPANY, Westboro, Mass. 








Barler Saddles 


THE BEST OF A DOZEN MAKES 
“ Have ridden the Barler Saddie 3000 miles, and it is the only 
one out of a dozen different makes I can ride day after day without 
being saddle-sore.”” J. W. M. Wueeter, Bicycle Dealer, Elyria, O. 









Automatic 
and Pneumatic 


The Divided Spring Pommel gives the only true Automatic 

action, conforming to natural movement of the rider, | 

and with Pneumatic Cushion makes riding a comfort. 
“Saddle Comfort,” with testimonials, mailed free | 


A. C. BARLER MPG. CO., 104 Lake Street, Chicago 


The Fire Ball 


The Greatest Novelty in Cycle Lamps | 


One piece of highly-polished 
nickel, with no reflector, lens 
or oil well to get out of order. | 
A danger signal, showing | 
white front light, green sides | 
and red back. Burns ten 
hours; can't out and 
is an ornament to any wheel. 
Lightest Lamp on the market. 


Costs but $2.00 


if or a. as have it 
paid, on receipt of orice. Send for isomer. _ 
CYCLE DANGER SIGNAL COMPANY | 

107 Chambers Street, New York 


“The Corker” 


‘y Is The Wheelman’s Friend 
M 


ends punctured tires in a minute. 
A twist of the wrist does the work. 
Postpaid, 2 cents; enough for % f 


punctures. 

Clinchit Rubber Cement, 
“the stuff that sticks.” Ounce tube, 
postpaid, 15 cents. Circular free. 


, The National Specialty Co. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 
EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 
Published on the 25th of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
at 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : 
Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-free 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
[For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 


WITH VICTORIA ON THE THRONE 


|‘ 


reign. 


other periodical. 


she became Queen. 


interest. 





JUNE Queen Victoria will complete the sixtieth year of her 
Every periodical in the English-speaking world will 
naturally write of the event. 
next (June) issue, but it will treat the 
unique and striking, probably unlike 
It will take its readers on the English throne 
with Her Majesty, and let them see what Victoria has seen since 
Sixty years of progress in every phase of 
human effort will pass before the reader in this article erfe 
and bewildering panorama, fascinating: and absorbing in_ its 
The article, by William George Jordan, will be called 
“What Victoria Has Seen,’’ and will be appropriately illustrated. 


The JouRNAL will do so, too, in its 
— event in a manner 
the method used by any 





a perfect 


*+F 


TWO GREAT PERSONAL EVENTS 


FEW people know that jobs Wesley was ever in this country. 


preached the first Met 
the 


Few know that he 


10dist sermon delivered on this continent, that he founded 
first Sunday-school in the world in Georgia, and that he suffered hunger and per- 


secution here for the cause he loved. The intensely interesting story of this almost 
forgotten chapter in the life of a great man will be given in the June number of the 


JouRNAL. It will appear in the series of ‘‘Great Personal Events,’’ under the title | 


WHEN JOHN WESLEY PREACHED IN GEORGIA 
, Told by Rev. W. J. Scott, D. D. 


|‘ 


Eveunts.”’ 


THE July number will be the most thrilling story in the series of ‘‘ Great Personal 
It was woman’s presence of mind and heroism that saved the most 


precious of American documents from falling into the hands of the British when the 


Capital was burned in the War of 1812. 


This story, by Clifford Howard, is entitled 


WHEN DOLLY MADISON SAVED THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 





CARRYING OUT ONE’S PET IDEAS 


VERYBODY has pet ideas, brilliant 
schemes for the future, but they are 
often difficult to carry out owing to lack 
of funds. The JouRNAL has a practical 
plan by which any woman can earn money 
to carry out such ideas with little effort 
and with liberal returns. Thousands have 
availed themselves of the opportunity in 
A line to the JouRNAL’s Circu- 
lation Bureau will bring full information. 


o 
WILLARD SPENSER’S LOVE SONG 


[_ OVERS of music will be delighted with 
the new love song, ‘‘Only a Woman,”’ 
The words and 
music are written by Willard Spenser, the 
well-known composer of ‘‘ The Little 
Tycoon ”’ and ‘‘ The Princess Bonnie.”’ 


+ 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS IN GOLD 


RIGHT ideas are worth money. The 
editors of the JoURNAL are now pre- 
paring for the Christmas number; they 
want it to be thoroughly practical and 
filled with hints and suggestions toward 
making the holiday season joyous and 
profitable. To stimulate the ingenuity of 
its readers the JOURNAL offers a prize of 
twenty-five dollars in gold for the best 
suggestion for a church entertainment for 
Christmas. The plan should be simple, 
practical, novel and inexpensive, and 
adapted to the resources of an average 
city or country church. All contributions 
should be sent to the ‘‘ Christmas Editor,”’ 
THE LAptEs’ HOME JourNAL, and should 
be received not later than the first of June. 


+ 
THE COVER OF THIS NUMBER 


R. HOWARD PYLE has succeeded in 
giving a new interpretation of a well- 
worn theme—a satisfactory personification 
of the spirit of Spring is most rare in pic- 
torial art. The aroma peciliar to the sea- 
son of budding life is so delicate and 
volatile that we scarce recognize it ere it is 
gone. This iridescent angel typifies, both 
in color and action, the quickening of 
Nature. Two youthful lovers beneath the 
fragrant blossoms plight their troth—telling 
again the old, old story—yet always new. 


A COMING FEAST FOR THE CHILDREN 


T® editors of the JouRNAL have not 
forgotten the promise made to look 
after the interests of the children. A most 
novel and charming set of fairy tales by 
Mrs. Mark Morrison is now in the hands 
of Reginald B. Birch, the well-known 
illustrator of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ 
and will begin in an early number. The 
general title to this series of dainty stories 
of life in Pixieland is ‘‘ The Pixies and the 
Elaines.’”’ Mrs. Morrison has created a 
new world for childhood in the grassy dells 
of the woods within the sound of running 
brooks and plashing fountains. 


+ 
GIRLS IN VACATION TIME 


AY girl who is willing to fill in her vaca- 
tion time this summer to advantage, 
can, with very little effort, secure for her- 
self a college, university or conservatory 
course for the autumn. At the end of each 
college year the inqury, ‘‘Shall I be able 
to return next year?”’ rises in the minds 
of many girls. The JouRNAL is ready to 
meet just this condition, and to make it 
possible for any girl to stay at college as 
long as she chooses, without cost to her- 
self or her parents. A selection can be 
made from a list of several hundred of the 
leading colleges, universities and conserva- 
tories, situated in every section of the 
country. Any character of instruction may 
be chosen. Any girl who is interested 
may obtain a full explanation if she will 
address a request for particulars to the 
Educational Bureau of the JOURNAL. 


+ 
YOU CAN FORETELL THE WEATHER 


FROM the clear, practical suggestions to 
be given in our June number. There 
are certain simple conditions discernible 
to every one, which an approaching 
storm can be forecast, the coming of 
drought, frost, a hot or cold wave, or a 
rainstorm, or other meteorologic changes. 
General A. W. Greely, Chief of the 
Signal Service at Washington, has studied 
weather signs and warnings thoroughly, 
and has prepared a series of practical 
rules by which a person of average intel- 
ligence can predict changes correctly four 
times out of five. 
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CYCLE SADDLES 


are made by the 


“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE 
HIGH-GRADE SADDLES” 


Ordinary | DOOV 
Health ROCHESTER, N., Y. 
Anatomical } no one else 


ofiers the cyclist the 
choice of 


EVERY 
POPULAR 
STYLE 


of Cycle Saddle in a quality above 
¢ the standard of all others. Illustra- 
‘ ted Catalogue showing 60 styles; free 


Pneumatic ' 
Hygienic 


In 14 various 
shapes, inter- 
changeable 
with 7 graded 
springs. 








The more comfort 
you get in riding, the more pleasure you 
get. If the saddle ‘‘hurts’”’ all the fun 
of wheeling is gone. You can’t be com- 
fortable if the saddle hurts you the least 
bit. You can’t be altogether at ease 
and perfectly safe, physically, unless 
you ride the Mesinger saddle. 
PRICE, $3.50 


Mention where you saw this, and send 4c. for souvenir pin. 


MESINGER 
RATTAN 


SADDLE 


"Py our 10 in with. 
HULBERT BROS.& CO. 


33 WEST 23° ST. NEW YORK 


“Just hear dem bells— 
Dey’s ringing everywhere.” 










History has made 
Liberty Bell hon- 
ored and loved. 
Sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone have 
made The New 
Departure Bicycle 
Bells widely known 
and universally appreciated : The acme of 
excellence—the ideal of perfection. 


Souvenir Booklet 
upon application 





THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL COQ. 
20 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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In an Old-Fashioned Garden .. .. Elizabeth Robinson. . .. 1 
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e Drawing by Maude A. Cowles 
9) Nature’s Lesson—Pporm .... . . Flavel Scott Mines... . 2 
fy The Flowers andthe Birds. ... Edith M. Thomas .... 2 
a When General Grant Went Round the 

, ee scecee «6S . Hon. John Russell Young . 


Drawings by C. D. Weldon and . de Thulstrup 3 

The American Woman... .. .. . Alice Barber Stephens 5 
III—The Woman in the Home 

My Wife ina Tempest—PoEM. .. . Mae St. John Bramhall. . 6 

6 

6 

7 
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My Thought—and Hers?_POEM. . . Paul Laurence Dunbar . 
The Colonel and Me—II .... . . /sabel A. Mallon . — 
The Domestic Side of the White House//on. Benjamin Harrison . 


Illustrations from Photographs by Frances Benjamiu Johnstou 


The Burglar Who Moved Paradise— 
CONCLUSION... ...2... . Herbert D. Ward 


Drawing by W. L. Taylor 


Old Gabe Carter’s Company. .. . . julia Truitt Bishop... WW 


Drawings by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


My Mother asI Recall Her. .. . . Mrs. Raymond Maude. . 12 


Illustrations by Henry B. Wechsler and from Photographs 
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Hartfords Second Only to Columbias 
$70, $60, $50, $45 
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EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Editorial Page .... oi. SE eines ace 
Droch’s Literary Talke—VI ....Droch ......... 8 


Illustrations by Oliver Herford 
Traveling With Children in Summer . //isabeth Robinson Scovil. 16 
In Camp and on House-Boat .. . . Daniel C. Beard... .. 19 
The Season’s New Parasols ... . /sabel A. Mallon... .. 18 


I}lustrations from Recent Paris Designs 


The Summer Waists and Bodices . . /sabel A. Mallon. .. .. 19 


Illustrations from the Most Recent Paris Designs 
The King’s Daughters. . .... . Alrs. Margaret Bottome. . 20 
Mr. Moody’s Bible Class... . . . wight L. Moody .... 21 
(™y) Girl’s Letters. .. . . Ruth Ashmore... .. . 22 








WHAT YOU SAV 


is just 4% of what the best 
liked wheel in the world will 





SOOO OONKE 


= Linen Pillows for Summer Nooks . . Emma Haywood. . .. . 23 cost you. 

7 From Designs by the Author _ i 
¥ afi . The price of 189 
(¥@ The Summer Designs in Dresses. . . Emma M. Hooper. . . . 24 ' ; 


, 
4 


The Wild Garden and the Rockery . “ben EF. Rexford .. . . 25 


Drawings by Frank 8. Guild 
Markets, Estimates and Servants . . Savah Tyson Rover. . .. 26 
Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lessons. .. . Savah 7yson Rover. . .. 27 
IV—-The Cooking of Poultry 

Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions . Savah 7yson Rover. . .. 28 
Royal in their beauty, strength Side-Talks with Girls . .. . . . . Ruth Ashmore ..... 29 
mY speed. They are leaders in Art Helps for Art Workers. .. . . Emma Haywood... .. 31 
every sense of the word. $100 | sats oa — = de ee 

% ; robliems of Young Men... .. . . Ladwavrve BOR. se « « s 2 
to every one. Tandems, $150 What Men are Asking. .... .. Walter Germain. .. .. 33 
Floral Helps and Hints .... .. ben FE. Rexford .... 34 





Romo’ 


Bicycles 
(‘‘the 18-year-old wheels ’’) 


TO EVERYBODY. 


| WN 


‘ YiteS 


Unique Rambler Booklet—free at any 
Rambler Agency. 
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Middletown Cycles, $60, $50, $40 
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CATALOGUES FREE is The Home Dressmaker...... . Emma M. Hooper .. .. 35 GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO. — Of a Personal Nature . ee Al ee re 36 Chicage Boston Washington New York 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, = = = ~ a : Brooklyn Detroit Cincinnati Buffalo 
Factories : Middletown, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. S| ge fy Ve 4 + Ae § ) y and London and Coventry, Eng. 
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WE MAKE 'W heels, 
Quality “""""" Too} 


The Wilmot Pneumatic Cushion 


os - Permits bicycle riders to sit 
he erect and enjoy. riding. Pree 
vents injury to rider from the 
constant jar and concussion. 
Tires can be inflated to full 
extent. Takes all the vibra- 
tion from the spokes, etc., 
lengthening the life of the 
wheel fully two-thirds, 
Recommended by leading 
fl physicians and bicycle riders, 
Saves its cost in ashort time in doctors’ bills and in re- 
pairs. Easily fitted toall popularsaddles. Price, $4.5) 
Special terms to dealers and organizers of clubs of 12. 
Agents wanted in every town. Write for particulars, 


WILMOT & COMPANY, Detroit, U. S. A. 


CANVAS POLDING Tub fits bather so 2 pails of waver 
ENAMELED BATH. ™ake submergent bath, Hot bath 
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“THE WINTON 
IS A WINNER” 
The measure of cycling enjoyment depends upon the 
bicycle used. You can't expect a low-priced cycling 
) makeshift to give vou the service to be had from the ) 
Winton. The Winton is the embodiment of cycle com- 

» fort, efficiency and security. If you have a Winton 
you are sure of all the convenience and pleasure that ( 
cycling affords. Price $100, The quality corresponds. | 


_—_—- = 






































ready iu 5 min. Wt.,10 lbs. Cat. ) 
free, Baths or Boats. World's Fair 4 THE WINTON BICYCLE co. | S 
6 galls. a Award, ACME FOLDING BOAT 118 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O. ¢q | 
full bath CO., MIAMISBURG, OH 0. i New York Office, 123 Chambers St. a 
A ) Philadelphia Office, 17 N. Tenth St. STYLES 
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It’s Sure 


You Can Ride 
Over Tacks 


or any other pro- 
jection in safety 
if you've used 
this “ounce of 
prevention.” 

Tires fully guar- 
anteed. Does 
not injure rub- 
ber or fabric. 


LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S anp TANDEM 


The Lightest Running Wheels on Earth 


THE ELDREDGE 


THE BELVIDERE 


We always Made Good Sewing Machines ! 
Why Shouldn't we Make Good Wheels ! 











DIRECT TO 


Wile. >» CONSUMERS 


* \ Oe \ ‘ > _ 


Sibi 













va Highest Grades Only 


$100 quality, 855 
| $55 quality, %4'°2 
3 Tandem (#10 grade) 
*O5 
4 Expressed Prepaid to 
any office in the U. 8 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 





Perfect pictures 
of your home, 
family, friends, the baby's cutenesses, the children romp- 
ing, your flowers, pets, bicycle rides, travels, favorite 
Postpaid, $1.00. haunts, yourself (in graduation dress, ball dress, wedding 
Circular free. dress), a pictured history of your life. 


The National ALL FOR TWO DOLLARS 




























Tpon receipt o oun e send you the Cresce Art Catal ¥ if 
Specialty Co. PR ny When vas he if yeu Gent went it "1 sour — you mention this, maga: Catalogue Mailed Free 
e nded. s 1¢ Dest ¢ mM é c a ca © cle ’ rine nd sene VI Tess o 
89 Euclid Ave. verte cau A it. yp’ fe -4 pel five possible purchasers. National Sewing Machine Co 
Cleveland, Ohio exposures. Postal us to send our free booklet—‘ The Picture = “ > 
Maker "'—tells about amateur photography. High e 339 Broadway Factory 
THE AIKEN-GLEASON COMPANY | 9 Bic cles New York Belvidere, Ills. 
EARN A BICYCLE 125 South Fifth Street La Crosse, Wis. 


ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS—BIG AND LITTLE for Men, Women,Girls & 


F VAiF Viv iv iv i i i i 
Boys. Complete line at 


1 it prices ever quoted 
$100 “Oakwood? for'45.00 $I 50 3 Latest for 50 cts 
985 ‘Arlington’ «* $31.50 a Popular Songs ° 
$20 Bieyele “ $10.75 as sung by the author, Dave Marion ; Ola Hayden and 














bah 2—COPYRIGHT 1897, THE BATES-WHITMAN CO., W. Y.—965 





fakes. Goop as NEw. | 
to B15. New High-Grade '96 


models, fully guaranteed. #17 | 
to #25. Special Clear- e 
ing Sale. Shipped anywhere 


\ 600 Second-Hand Wheels. as 











on approval SEND FOR sample copy of $75 ‘Maywood’ Sim Strongest Bleyele on Earth * $32.00 others. “JUST A PLAIN AMERICAN GIRL,” 
We atti give ensagent fe cach GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE Fully nce gg Fmt anywhere C.O.D. with privi- ** I Know Some One Whois Thinking of Me.” 
Oe Sas. Glee | . lege toexamine. No money in advance. Buy direct from and** A Girl Who Loves Mother and Home.” 
_ to introduce them, Our repute A Handsomel y-Tlustrated M azine and a manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. Large Regular 50c. music. The three mentioned songs, full 
country Write at portly apdlegen 97 | k . —— FRE : * alg! t m...,.- illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), sheet-music size, for 0 cents, 
jountEy. e * | book on Bees given cE to each one who m ons 8 » LF 0. 6 1911 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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